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I, Introduction 



This handbook is intended as a practical guide to the de- 
velopment of Native American Studies programs. Native Amer- 
ican Studies courses, and Indian-oriented higher education 
programs in general. 

Because .of - i ts '-practical nature, the handbook, places ma- 
jor emphasis upon materials actually utilized in the de- 
velopment of Native American Studies at the University 
of California, Davis, and in the creation of Deganawidah- 
Q,uetzalcoat1 University, It is anticipated that these 
materials can be adapted to use elsewhere. 

It should be stressed that the materials used at Davis 
and in the founding of DQ.U are presented as originally pro- 
duced (not edited) in order that students and faculty 
planning the development of Native American Studies can 
actually see what materials were util 1 zed. Some of these 
documents illustrate the evolution of the program at Davis 
and the compromises which had to be made in order to gain 
the sometimes reluctant support of uni versi ty administrators. 

We are well aware that other Native American Studies pro- 
grams have made considerable progress in the past year or 
two, and that other materials could hava been reproduced 
here . We deci ded, however, to emphasize Davi s and PQU as 
representative of the ,l cutttng ,, forward edge of Natives 
American higher educational developments. 




Davis, Call fornia 
April, ,1970 
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II. Native American Studies and Ethnic Studies* 



A. Introduction 

There are several myths afoot on college campuses which 
need correcting- among them the idea that the concept 
of ethnic studies is new. One of the greatest problems 
of higher education has been precisely the fact that 
programs of ethnic studies have been all too well devel- 
oped in the past, to such a degree that virtually all 
the social science-humanities curricula have been satur- 
ated wi th ethnic i ty. But this large-scale development 
in ethnic studies has been confined to certain ethnic 
categories. 



B, Ethnic Studies in Perspective 

Prior to World War II virtually all ethnic studies pro- 
grams were European in charac ter-Anglo-Saxon studies 
(e.g. , English and English literature, English history), 
French studies. Spam* sh-Castel lano studies, German 
studies, Russian studies, and so on. During and after 
World War II such regional programs as Far Eastern 
(Mainl and Asia) studies, Latin American studies, Russian 
studies, and so on, began to come into vogue, although 
it should be emphasized that these programs were and 
are often taught from a European or Angl o-European per- 
spective. 



By far the greatest single ethnic studies program was 
that of Anglo-American studies, encompassing the var- 
ious areas of United States history, "American" studies, 
U , S , pol i tical sci ence, U , S . socio 1 ogy, mus i C , drama, 
"American" literature, and so on. This program was all 
the 1 arger si nee Anglo-Saxon studi es and the bul k of 
art, music, etc., tended to feed into or relate direct- 
ly to the Anglo-American studies program. 



The fact is, then, tha t ethnic studies programs are not 
new. On the contrary, they constitute one of the old- 
j v es t elements of any ^college ycur r icu 1 a it However , i t is , 
cl ear that the di s tributi on of facu 1 ty between the var- 
ious kinds of ethnic studies if s ex tremely uneven , At 
the present time, for example, French studies on the 
Uni vers 1 ty of _ 0 a 1 ifornia^ Davis campus, ^ possesses more 
i . teachi ng facul ty than all of the Thi rd World programs 
combined! The same is true of Spani sh-Cas tel l ano s tu- 
;di es , German studies, Anglo-Saxon studies, Latin, Ital- . 
i an and Greek studies; And, of course, as s tA ted above. 
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Anglo-American studies and general European studies 
completely dominate the liberal arts faculty. 

Ethnic studies fields* such as French studies and 
Anglo-Saxon studies* have succeeded in reproducing 
themselves in great quantity on virtually every col- 
lege campus in the country* even in geographic areas 
where it would be difficult to demonstrate any compel- 
ling necessity for the presence of these areas of 
study. What has happened* in general* is that higher 
education throughout the country* and especially in 
the West* has been colonized by people of Northeastern 
or Atlantic Seaboard white origin. These people in- 
variably reproduce their own kind of education* which 
happens to be highly oriented toward Europe, 

Unfortunately* college administrators and the "core" 
faculty of new colleges in the West and elsewhere sel- 
dom question the curriculum of New England* but rather 
duplicate it whether it is relevant or not. Of course* 
almost immediately chairmen are hired for all of the 
"traditional" departments (traditional in the East) 
which include, needless to state* French, English and 
so on . These chairmen i n turn hi re faculty who con- 
form to their guild biases and strive mightly to in- 
crease the size of their programs. They argue for new 
faculty by referring to the example of what is taught 
at Harvard or Yale* and the college bends to their de- 
mands instinctively "knew ing" that what is right for 
New England must be right for California, Hawai i , or 
New Mexico, In any event* for whatever precise his- 
torical reason* European ethnic studies programs of 
little regions V'yrel evance have served to gobble up 
large numbers of Jfacul ty positions and have also ser- 
ved* 1 in too many instances* to crea te' an ethnical 1 y and 
eul tural 1 y imbalanced faculty. 

That jthe \Uni versi tysof Cal i fdrnia* Davis* should offer* 
for example, 33^- uni ts of work in German studies and 
no courses in Mexi can-Amcr i can or Chicano studies (with 
on 1 y one of twd?cburses ? rel a ted to Mexicariris tudies) is 
an obvious absurdity, especially when one considers 
that California possesses more than two million cl ti - 
zens^of Mexican descen t and culture and on 1 y a handful 
' of people who* can^be-. identified as German-Ameri cans . 
r Cer f a in 1 y * . f o r- C a 1 ifornia* the Mexican heri tage is of 
^ar f grea ter Jfsigni f i cancel thanyyi s f ; the Germans heritages 

Unfortunate! y many col 1 ege systemsyhave, al l owed rather 
specialized programs to pro lifer ate "to such a degree 
that, these programs have become self-perpetuating; that 
is* the need for new professors to staff these programs 
y jus ti fi es, in great part, the very oxi stence of the 
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programs in the first place. Thus, over- staffed 
whi te-ori en ted ethnic studies programs have the effect 
of making the development of new programs exceedingly 
difficult, t Thi sis especially true now that budgets 
are becoming ''tight", and the easy growth of the past 
several decades has apparently come to an end. It is 
also true because the professors involved in European 
studies tend to dominate academic senates, budget com- 
mittees, and promotion commi ttees. Perhaps i t may 
prove necessary to actually dismantle some of the over- 
developed European programs in order to make room for 
Third World studies, but, needless to state, such a 
process will prove difficult, since it will be resist- 
ed both by European-oriented faculty and by large sec- 
tors of the whi te public. 

Significance of the Native American People and Heritage 
Although it should not be necessary to justify the de- 
velopment of programs focusing upon the Native American 
people, one finds in fact that most European-Americans, 
including even university-educated persons, are woeful- 
ly ignorant in relation to all things Indian, There- 
fore, a few brief statements relative to this subject 
must be made. 



1* Numerical Significance 

First, it must be understood that the Native Am- 
erican people are numerically significnat. It is 
estimated that there are more than thirty million 
persons speaking native Indian languages living in 
the Americas today, while perhaps as many as one 
hundred million persons in the Americas possess some 
degree of native ancestry* The native genetic her- 
itage is clearly the dominant strain i n many South 
and Central American countries, whi le indigenous 
ances tory is one of the important elements in the 
racia 1 ly-mi xed popul ati ons of several othersv In 
such areas of the Americas as the United States, 
Canada , and the West Indi es, the Indian raci a 1 
heri tage has been important in certain regions or 
provinces but has tended to be absorbed within a 
dominantly African or European ; popul a ti on. 

I t is difficul t to.. estimate the number of persons 
of native; descen t curren 1 1 y residing i n the Uni t- 
ed States becasue the census hasifnever sought to 
enumera te al 1>such per s6nsj|and|ibecause much mix- 
ture took place during; the colonial period . j There 



.are, .however, at least five mi 11 ion individual s 
wi t h a si gn i f i c a n t d eg ree of I rid i an - a nc es t f y , ' i n- 
cluding some 900 *000 members of tri ba 1 organi -jsa- 
tioris and the bul ; yf the Mexican-Americantpcpul a- 
tion . In addi ti on , several mill i ons of Angl o- 
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Americans, Afro-Americans, Puerto Ricans, French 
Canadians, and other persons possess varying de- 
grees of native descent. Black Americans, in 
particular, share in the Indian genetic legacy. 

It is also apparent from population statistics 
that the Indian and part-Indian peoples of the 
Americas are increasing in number at a rapid 
rate, particularly as compared wi th predominantly 
middle class. European-derived groups. In the 
United States, as well as in Latin America, a 
very high birth rate is characteristic of the 
Indian and part-Indian population, and the pro- 
portion of persons of native descent in the total 
population may be expected to increase steadily 
in the future. 



2, Historical and Cul tura 1 Heritage 

Second, the historical and cultural heri tag© of 
Native Americans i s very significant. It is unfor- 
tunate indeed that the training which most American 
historians and educators receive is so European- 
oriented that it seems to blind them to the non- 
European cul tural 1 egacy . The fi rs t European set- 
tlers invariably adopted Indian farming techniques^ 
foods, methods of transportation, her bo logy, fight- 
ing techniques, forestVore, clothing, and many 
other customs and practices. A. Irving Ha Howell 
of the University of Pennsylvania has stated: 

Our contacts with'the Indians have affected our 
speech, our economic life, ? .our clothing, our 
sports^andeour^redreatidns, certain indigenous 
religious cul ts 1 ^ many of ‘our curative practice; 
fo.lk and'fconcert music, the novel,, poetry, 

• ;:rr • .1 V;-'.-" dr ama j 

L:/*:.-.- SK- =.Wi. t v | bUU^a'1^ _ _ __ . _ . 

; • an thropol -rv 

It is much easier for one living in the Southwest 
to visualize the impact of the Indian than it is 
for the Easterner to do so - yet most of our his- 
tory is written in Tthe East. . An Anglo-American 
f ami 1 y 1 i vi ng in Albuquerque, for example, mi gh t 
. well live in a house cons true ted in .Pueblo Indian 
style architecture and thei r 1 i ving, room might be 
decorated with bowl sy baskets, rugs, and other 
examples of Indian art. Members of the family 
might wear modernized Indian leather jackets and 
mass-produced moeeasions or miikluks. The.. children- 




and "a regular part of their diet. might be tacos, 
enchiladas, tortillas, and tamales-all Indian food: 

q 
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The whole family might very well attend Indian 
ceremonials and dances held regularly at the various 
pueblos or each summer at Gallup, New Mexico, or 
Flagstaff, Arizona, In short, they would be liv- 
ing in a heavily Indianized environment. 

In order to grasp the significance of the Indian 
all one has to do is to imagine what the history 
of the western world would have been like with- 
out the native. Would Spain have bogged down in 
Its northern push for empire, with only natural 
barriers in opposition? Would it have taken the 
Anglo-Americans two and one-half centuries to 
move across the continent-or only ten years? - 
This great significance of the native in the his- 
tory of the United States should lead not merely 
to the integration of the Indian into standard, 
general courses dealing with United States his- 
tory, but also courses will need to be developed 
which deal with Indian developments per se. The 
fantastic mass of detail connected with the his- 
tory of a large tribe wi. 1.1 often require special 
treatment, not to mention the need to deal with 
the history of the larger Indian confederacies. 

In addi ti on, courses may need to be developed 
which deal with such subjects as the American 
Indian and constitutional Law and the Social His- 
tory of Indian Peoples. 



3 .. Contemporary Relevance 

Third, the significance of the Native American 
legacy does not consist solely in the biological 
or cultural contributions made to society at 
large. It also consists in a rapidly growing pop- 
ulation of modern Indian people who will continue 
to make a rich contribution to life in the Amer- 
icas and who, in many areas, will comprise the dom- 
inant popula ti on-not only numerically, but per- 
haps po 1 i ti ca 1 1 y and soc i al 1 y as well , In the 
Uni ted v S ta tes, and Canada , the 1 ,400,000 members 
of_ tribal :;organizatibhs;!orr, native .,conmuni ties con- 
stitute a small minori ty of : the total population, 
butr a their #sj gni fi canee is a 1 l^out of proportion 
to the i r ; to ta 1 numbe rs.;' In part, ..thi s is because 
native people tend to be highly concentrated in 
c ertai n regions, such as the Southwest, Oklahoma, 
the Dakotas, and the Alaskan— Canadian Arctic, as • 
well as fin certain counties or^di s tfi e ts Wi thi n" ' " 
other areas. . 



The contemporary significance of the Nati ve Ameri - 
can i s a 1 s o der i ved • from his i mporta nee as a con- 
tinuous contributor to our socio-culfcural 1 ife. 
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And here one must go beyond such i tens as ceram- 
ics, basketry, painting, sculpture, folk-lores, 
and music to the even more significant realm of 
religion, world-view, and inter-personal relations. 
In religion, for instance, modern theologians as 
well as "hippies" seem to be arriving at world- 
views strikingly like that of many ancient Native 
American religions. It is to be suspected that 
these modern thinkers and experimenters have a 
great deal to learn from Indian religion and philos- 
ophy which, after all, arrived at similar view- 
points centuries ago. 



Of great importance is the fact that American Indian 
religions, like all great traditions, focus upon 
the development of moral man possessing a deep 
awareness of his relationship wi th the total uni- 
verse. The socio-political implications of the 
Native American approach to 1i fe could indeed, be 
profound in several dimensions. This writer has 
suggested tha t : 

In this age of "mass" culture and revolution- 
ary social change, in this era of large-scale 
alienation and personal anonymity, it is es- 
pecially important that the small folk society 
be provided with the means of survival and 
devel opmen t . . - .Tri bes and folk societies can 
and do provide their people with a way of li fe 
which is usually much more psycho 1 ogi ca 1 1 y 
heal thy and meaningful than do mass cultures, 
and ...iwe must all ow the smal 1 er societies to 
preserve themselves in order to provide man- 
kind with a continuing alternative to the 
super-culture and super-society. 

Fi nail y,; r the Indian people must be regarded as 
an extremely significant portion of the North 
American population because in their present 
cbndi ti on|and the! r 1 i fe-history since the 1 590 1 s 
they serve as perhaps the. key wi tness to the 
' true 1 character of%the dominant Anglo-American 
group. As thi s wri ter wrote in 1966? 



The Indians are a loo ki ng-gl ass 
of Nor th Ameri cans . : I f we wan t 
An g 1 o ’ and ana 1 yze hi s -c ha rac ter 
ou t- w Ha t: h e d oes when n o : one el 



i n to the sou I s 
to di s s ec t t he 
we must fi nd 
cares, when 



no one is i n a posi ti on ; to thwar t hi s wi 1 1 - - 
when he camdoas he,pl eases . And wi th the 
Indian the Anglo has done: what he pleased, wi th 
no bn e to car e , and wi th the I nd 1 an - u 1 ti mate 1 y 
too weak to resist, except passive! y . . .3 
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The North American native people, then, constitute 
a unique reflection or ''test" of the real inten- 
tions and most deeply-held values of Anglo-Americans. 
The history of the North American white popula- 
tion, their present beliefs, and their future, 
bahavior cannot be understood without examining very 
closely the treatment accorded those relatively 
powerless native groups under their control, sub- 
ject ultimately to their will. 

h. Implications for College Curricula 

Something has already been said in relation to 
courses which should be developed in the area of 
American Indian history. One should not suppose, 
however, that the field of Native American studies 
is 1 imi ted solely to his to rical devel opmen t s or 
that colleges can ignore other areas. For example, 
fsl lowing areas demand the development of 
courses r 

a. Native American Literature 

The field of Indian li ter a tu re is va s t 
indeed, extending as i t does from ancient 
Nahuatl and Maya texts, to oral literature, 
to literature written after the European 
invasion, to oral history and speeches, to 
literature of the present day. In addition 
to the vast body of Indian-composed lit- 
erature are the many hundreds of novels, 
plays, and short stories wri tten by non- 

Indians about Indians. Several courses 
are needed in this field, including Ancient 
Meso-American Literature, Native American 
Poetry, the Indian Novel, and American In- 
dian Literature, 

b. American Indian Legal-Political Studies 
Quite clearly, the political organization 

of Indian peoples sheds much light upon 

human pol i ti ea 1 ^develb the con- 

sti tutional position of Indians elucidates 
general legal practice and theory. One can- 
1 y understand pol i tical- legal devel - 
opments in v the United States, for example, 

.thou t becomi ng fami l iar wi th the Gayana— • 
shagowa (cons ti tutioh)f' of the I roquoi s or 
' ? i- of l^ h e lega lipoid tic^ l/ experi ence of the 

■Cherokee Republ ic ( 1825 - 1907 ) . Courses are 
; - - neede d^_n;XAmerf cahj:indiariHLaw (U.S. and 

. ; Canada) > -American .Indian, Political Organi - 

Indian and the Constitution, 

• the t ega 1 . p© l-,i..ti c a 1 History of Indians in 
' ; ' the Americas, and Contemporary Tribal Gov- 

; - ernment and Law. 7 .:-:'- "" . _ , 
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Nati ve American Arts 

Most laymen recognize the vigor of the 
Indian contribution in basketry, ceramics, 
weaving, painting, woodcarving and sculp- 
ting, but it is ironic that few university 
art departments do. Qui te clearly, courses 
are needed in the various American Indian 
arts, including music, dealing not merely 
with the past but with the dynamic ongoing 
reality of developments in this field. 

Native American Religion and Phi 1 osophy 
Oriental religion and philosophy have at 
long last gained entrance to the curricula 
of some North American colleges but the 
thought of the indigenous peoples of the 
Americas has received virtually no atten- 
tion except in anthropology courses focus- 
ing upon so-called primitive religion or, 
briefly, in some comparative religion courses. 
Is it possible to ignore the religions and 
philosophical contributions of thousands of 
years and of millions of people in a univer- 
sity which conceives of itself as being de- 
dicated to the pursuit of universal knowledge? 
Certainly, Indian religion and philosophy 
are worthy of at least one course each, fo- 
cusing upon Meso— Ameri ca , South America, and 
North America. 



Na ti ve Amer i c an Educa ti on 

Thousands of teachers are now being trained 
who will work wi th Indi an pupil s, and, yet 
with a handful of exceptions, they are re- 
ceiving no training in Indian education. 
Courses are needed in the Fundamental s of 
Native— Indian Education, Indian Education 
in Cul tural -Hi stori cal Per spec ti ve. Curricu- 
lum Development in Indi an Educa ti on , Indian 
School Administration, and Counseling of In- 
di an Pupils, -In addi ti on, * teacher-candi da tes 
wi 1 1 often need to become familiar with an 
Indi an 1 anguage. * — 



Ameri c^rfutndi anpCLangu^ges 

Certain Indi an 1 anguages, such as Navajo, 

C herokee, Q.uechua, and Maya , a re now occa s- 
ional 1 y being taught i n Nor th American col - 
1 eqes arid uni vers i ti es . It is qui te obvious 
however, . that the needs of students being 
trained , as;, sodi a,1 workers , communi ty devel- 
opers, attorneys, doctors, and teachers for 
Indi ah' areas are being more, often., than not;- 
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ill-met because of the lack of access to 
Indian language courses. (It should be 
noted that the teaching of Indian languages 
in a linguistics department is quite irrele- 
vant to the above heeds.) Each college and 
uni versi ty wi 1 1 ,. of course, have to concen- 
trate principally upon those languages es- 
pecially important in i ts service area, 

g. American Indian Tribal and Community Devel- 
opment 

A great need exists in terms of the training 
of persons, both Indian and non-Indian, for 
working in Native American communities through- 
out the Americas. A part of this training 
will consist of courses which acquaint the 
student with the history, culture, and lan- 
guage of particular populations, but in addi- 
tion other specialized courses will be need- 
ed in American Indian Community Development, 
Meso-American Indian Community Development, 
Andean Irii an Communi ty Development, Ameri- 
can Indian Health Programs, Indian Applied 
E thnohi story , Contemporary Indian Affairs, 
and Indian Social Work, 

h. Other Areas for Instruction 

Instructional programs also need to be de- 
veloped in Indian Agricul tural-Rural Devel- 
opment, Indian Communication Science, Com- 
parative Tribal Studies, and in American 
Indian ethnology, ethnohi s tory, cul turc and 
personality, and psychology. Among the fields 
now represented in anthropology departments, 
it is worth noting that ordinarily only a 
superficial introduction to Indian cultures 
is available, and this usually is at the gen- 
eral level (i.e.,; dealing with many diverse 
cul tures in an introductory course.) These 
courses seldom provide any real insight i nto 
any particular cul turc and often provide no 
concept of the changing nature of a people's 
way of l i fe. .... I n;'v bri ef , many special i zed 
courses will need to be developed, and they 
wi l l have, to’ be ori en ted toward understand- 
TngVl i ying pc opldsllrat^erSi than understanding i 
museum collections of artifacts, some supposed 
•. ’'^bori gi nal't stage of development or theo- 
re ti ca 1- '.'genera 11 awsV of cul tura 1 evol u ti on . 




' l ih-S ' fa i I. v- : l ' 
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5. Issues Facing Native American Studies 

It would be a mistake to suggest that each and 
every college and university needs to develop a 
completely comprehensive curriculum in Native 
Amer i can s tud i es# P r oba b 1 y every i ns ti tu t i on 
should possess at least a few courses in Indian 
history and culture, but the development of large- 
scale programs should be reserved For no more 
than one or two campuses per state in states with 
large Indian populations, such as California and 
Oklahoma. 



Furthermore, it may well be that some schools will 
wish to emphasize theoretical studies whereas at 
the University of California, Davis, we are em- 
phasizing three types of courses* theoretical- 
descriptive, appl i ed— community oriented, and en— 
cul turational , (By the latter, I mean courses 
such as Indian Music and Dance, which are designed, 
among other things, to help Indian students become 
functioning participants in their own cultural 
1 egacy.) 

In any event, whatever style of program is devel- 
oped i t should be under the direction of the Native 
American faculty, students, and community. If this 
is not the case, it will proba b 1 y devel op as simply 
another colonial-style program, wi th a high degree 
of irrelevance. Furthermore, it may serve simply 
as a "cover" for obtaining federal funds for finan- 
cing white professors 1 private projects. 

Let me point out several significant problems 
which are impeding the development of Native Amer- 
ican studies. 



b. 



0 ; 
eric: 



First, of course, is the basic 
money, -or the lack of it. 



probl em of 



Second , is the ret uctance of whi te mi dd 1 e- 
class uni versi ti es to hire and give appro- 
pri a te academi c a ppoi n tmen ts to Indian ex- 
' per ts who may i, no t, I ho Id the kinds of degre •? 
va 1 Lied i(by ’Mwhi;te prefes spits v; 

Third, is the immobil ity of the Indian 
student popula t i on due to the lack o f f 1 ex- 
i ble financial aid. Most Indian students 
would prefer to at tend those co 1 1 eges where 
quality Native American studies programs are 
being developed. Unfortunately, they are 
often forced to attend a nearby college with 
n o prog ram bee a u se o f the restrictions ‘ 
by most schol arshi ps . What is needed i s 
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a recognition that Indian higher education 
is a national responsibility and that an 
Indian student should be able to attend any 
college of his choice, with financing pro- 
' vi ded by a f edera 1 1 y- funded program. The 
present Bureau of Indian Affairs scholar- 
ship program is inadequate, both because of 
Insufficient funds ( e . g . , the total grant 
will not pay California's out of state tui- 
tion fee), and because it is administered 
in an antiquated and arbitrary manner. 

d. Fourth, is a severe shortage of adequately 
trained Indian faculty members. 

e. Fifth, is a lack of suitable textbooks, maps, 
and supplementary teaching materials. 

I would hope that people in positions of influence 
will soon come to realize the importance of develop- 
ing truly multi-cultural, truly "universal" colleges 
and un i er si ti es « P r i o ri ti es mus t be ad j u s ted so 
that the cost of one or two jet bombers can be di- 
verted to finance the development of Native America 
studies. We are not asking for anything extravagan 
simply an end to c u 1 tu r a 1 and racial bias in American 
academic life. 



Notes 



1 For more information on this subject see Jack D. Forbes, 
"The Historian and the Indians Racial Bias in Am- 
erican History," The Ameri cas 19; ( Apri 1 1963)? 

: . r : :: : 3^9 -362. i ... V v : * s/: ' j. -V. --j. V; • / v ‘ f ^ ^ ' ' ... 

^ Jack Forbes- ’"Tribes and Masses: The Sel f-Devel op- 

men t of Fb 1 k .. Soc 1 e ties' '. ( On pu b 1 i s he'd manuscri pt> . 



3 jac k D . Forbes, ^ ' 'The Ind i an s “ Looki ng Glass i n to the 
-Ta: Souls of White Americans ," Liberator 6 ; (August 

^1966) s 6-9; (September 1 9 66 ) t 1 *+— 1 7 . ~ 
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III. Autonomy or Integration: 
Structural Arrangements for 
Native American Studies Programs* 



A. Background 

In most existing whi te-control led colleges and uni- 
versities a similar problem almost always arises when 
the subject of establishing Native American Studies 
comes up for planning. Many non-Indians (and even 
Indians) on the college staff will seek to "integrate" 
the program into the academic structure by hiring new 
Indian faculty into existing departments such as an- 
thropology, history, et cetera. 

The common reaction of whi te faculty is to oppose a 
scpera te, autonomous department or division of Native 
American Studies and instead to split up Indian-related 
courses. The usual argument. is one based upon 
opposition to "segregation" or "separatism" supple- 
mented by arguments favoring "enhanced communication" 
between Indian and non— Indian faculty, arguments based 
upon the value of traditional discipline boundaries, 
et cetera. ‘ " 



Native Americans need to be fully aware of the nature 
of the prejuc i ces and of the power s true tore of the 
col 1 ege, however, before they agree to any so-called 
"integrated! 1 structure. 



B. The Nature of the Whi te Col 1 ege 

Most whi te col 1 eges and their facul ties are, clearly, 
anti-Indian, Many might dispute this statement but 
''ac tions speakid ouder than w ord s'! ^ We can on 1 y judge 

the na ture of s whTte col leges;: andi instructors; by what 

they, ; thems.ei ves, have been doing over the years. 

And what do we . find?. . 



In spi te of years of Opportuni ty to do otherwise, we 
find- that white col leges have chosen to exclude In- 
dian Studies from the curriculum, have chosen to ex- 
clude Indian languages, HaVe; chosen to Oxclude^^ 
diannewspapersand periodica Is from thei r bookstores. 



*jack D . Forbes 



ERIC 
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have chosen to teach biased courses in fields such 
as history, have spent billions of dollars on the de- 
velopment of whi te-European studies, and have spon- 
sored research projects using Indians as "guinea pi gs«* 
for the gain of the college (through "overhead') or 
of the whi te researcher, and so on. 

It Is true, of course, that one occasionally could 
find an anthropologist who was trying to help the 
Indian community, or an occasional Indian history 
course, etc,, but by and large whi te col leges and 
faculties have proven that they are biased against 
I ndi an peopl e and Indian c u 1 tu re. 

This fact of bias cannot be overlooked, because it 
means that in spite of initial smiles of welcome the 
Indian student and the Indian instructor must deal with 
people who do not understand the Indian viewpoint and 
who are, at the gut-level, extremely white-oriented 
(even though they might pretend otherwise). That this 
is true is shown by the usual resistance of the growth 
of Indian studies programs on campuses where the white 
staff has had an opportunity to be exposed to a new view 
point. What usually happens is that the white staff 
continues to be unwilling to place more than token re- 
sources in the hands of Native American Studies (and 
other non -whi te programs) , 

Integration For Whom? 

Now, how does this continuing pro-European bias affect 
the question of Integration or separation? Those who 
choose to pursue an "Integrated" program will soon find 
that the most significant decisions affecting the fu- 
ture of Native American Studies wi 1 1 be made by the 
very white faculty who are biased, that is, decisions 
about who is to be hired, about what courses ultimately 
are to be taught, and In -relation to the over — a I 1 em- 
phasis of Nati ve American S tudi es . 

What alts too frequently happens is that (1) only those 
Ind I ans ( o r n on -I ndi ans) who; possess al 1 of the "'degrees 
iiprrria 1 1 y-reqiij rid by ; a;- gj dppb£tm^ 

(2) more importantly, onl ythoselndians who possess 
the 'fright ' va 1 ues ( i . e . ' 'publ i sh or peri sh 1 ' , "basic , 
theoretical" research rather than "appl i ed" research, 

e tc . ) Wil l be empl oyed , ( 3) onl y tho se I rid i ans who : are, 

a t hea r t , as si mi 1 a ti on i s ts wi l l be emp 1 oyed , ( 4 ) on 1 y 

those Indi ans who are real 1 y Anglo in cul ture (or pre- 
dominant! y ‘Ang lo) -wi 1 1 be hi red , (5) the cur r i cul urn' - ' 
developed will emphasize traditiona 1 Angl oacademi c 
va lues and goals ( i ... e. , produci ng articles or research 
reports to be read pr imari 1 y or onl y by other profes- 
sors, etc . ) ■ ■■ ; v.-, ^ ‘ \ \ ■ 
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Above all, However - i t wil 1 probabl y prove to be im- 
possible to develop a ful 1 y-articulated Native American 
Studies program if key curricular and personnel de- 
cisions are primarily under the control of separate 
departments of history, sociology, anthropology, and 
so on. Experience has shown that it has been virtual- 
ly impossible for white scholars from different depart- 
ments to work together across departmental boundaries 
and especially to set up 1 n ter- departmental programs. 

On what basis can one believe that white scholars, 
s uper— loyal as they are to thei r own d i sci pi ines, wi 11 
be able to allow Native American Studies to successful- 
ly cross departmental lines? 

In short, the major issue can be restated as follows? 

The question is not whether NAS will be integrated with 
the various white disciplines but rather whether NAS 
wi 1 1 be. 1 n tegra ted within i: tsel f. For example, will the 
NAS courses in Indian history be closely-related to or 
perhaps the same courses as those deal ing wi th Indian 
cultures, or will the Indian history courses be "locked— 
up" in a white-controlled history department completely 
separate and distinct from those courses in anthropology 
which focus upon Indian cu 1 tures? 

Serious questions can be raised as to whether the ar- 
bitrary divisions of knowledge created by European 
scholars ( t • e.> : history^ sociology, geography, etc.) 
have any meaning for Native Americans. It may well be 
that Indian Studies needs to avoid these departmental 
"boxes" because they serve to limit and weaken under- 
standing of the many related as pacts of Indian life, 
but in any case most NAS programs way we! It wish to make 
that decision for themselves. 

D. Autonomy? Assets and Weaknesses 

A distinct NAS program can be justified primarily on the 
issue of control «XiiwTha t is, such a program at least pro-; 
vi des '-the opportunity for teachers and students who are 
primarily cone erned | wi . th NASito supervise its development. 
However: , the re are b the r im porta n t arguments favoring 

; ,1 autonomy as well. . , L V.-. J - -Tl . T i,. ^ ... . .. 



Firs t , most white departments, es pec Tally i n major un i - 
versi ti es , have very ri gi d requi remen ts r el a ting to who 
can or cannot major i n their particular f i el d . Un 1 es s 
a separate NAS ma jor is created, students in NAS wil 1 
be forced i to take ; a 1 arge^nurnbeir 4 of icoUi^ses whi ch may 
no t have any _rel evance to their 



I t is. possible to establish 
in most colleges and such a 
no major at all . On the 



5 their ca reer- i ri teres ts .- 

majors 






i n ter-depar tmenta l 
major for NAS i s 
io ther j hand i i n ter-d^pa^tmen tai l 
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majors usually are hard to administer and develop 
because they lack clerical staff or their own (or 
receive only token staff), have no full-time faculty 
(all of the faculty are really members of, and being 
judged by, the various sepp.ra te depar taen ts) , and 
their programs are usually dependent upon cumbersome 
and multiple review procedures. 

An i n ter-depar tmen tal program in NAS cannot rational 1 y 
plan its own future because faculty are awarded only to 
departments (in most colleges), Thus such a program is 
dependent upon persuading a given di sci pi ine- oriented 
department to agree to hire such-and-such a professor, 
giving the department an effective veto over the devel- 
opment of the program. 

Furthermore, ex peri nece has shown that departments 
(or colleges) are the most effective vehicles for se- 
curing adequate space, equipment, and money. ; Inter- 
departmental programs usually suffer in the competi- 
tion for support. 

Finally, most uni ver si ty di sc i pi i ne-or fen ted depart- 
ments are highly orien ted towards the training of 
future college professors and the production of research 
reports and studies of an in-discipline nature. They 
are not community-oriented nor are they oriented towards 
teacher- training, spreading of knowledge to the lay 
public, et cetera. Those who are creating NAS programs 
need to be clear in their minds if their primary ob- 
jective is to duplicate the research of existing anthro- 
pology and history departments (but with a greater 
Indian focus) or if they are oriented towar^; producing 
an impact on the lives of living Indian people. 
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IV, 



Ma ten* al s Uti 1 i zed i n the Devel optnen t 

of Native American Studies at the 
University of California, Davis 



June 17 i 1969 



To The Of fi ci al s and Regents of the University 

If California and Officials of the Davis Campus 



As many of you are aware the State Legislature funded a 
m « for Teachers of California Indian Pupv * ^ 

1Q67 This conference, composed of teachers, admin i strators, 

Tn October 1 967 the Indi an people of Cali form aheld a 
ma lor statewide conference and adopted resolutions as follows. 



„ Th « conference^ participants strongly recommend . t ha t Calif- 
omia's colleges »nd uni ^ r 
for teacherI n or‘c'aTifornia Indian, pupils, establish more scholar- 
ships for Indian ^*“dcn ts j p^a^^made ava?l- 
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related materials for use in the schools. Such a center 
should work closely with an Indian advi sory panel and with 
Indian organizations in order to insure that the scholars 
involved do not simply exploit Indian culture, archaeolog- 
ical sites, et cetera, for their own purposes in a manner 
offensive to the Indian people. 



4. Special interdisciplinary training programs should be 
developed for prospective and experienced teachers em- 
phasizing anthropology, sociology, social psychology, and 
mi nori ty group his tory and contemporary culture of the 
peopl e they wi 1 1 be working with, perhaps by means of in- 
struction "in the field,'' after employment is secured but 
prior to beginning actual teaching; 

5. Scholarships or other aid should be provided to encourage 
graduate work in Indian education; 



6. Special counseling and tutoring arrangements should be 
developed to help Indian students overcome high school 
deficiencies; 

7. More dormitories should be provided at economical rates 
for rural students^ 

8 . Wo rk-stud y o ppor tun i ti es s hou Id be pro vi ded for Indi an 
students, and; 

9 . Special procedures should be developed for insuring that 
mi nori ty high school students are ful ly aware of col lege 
requi remen ts and scholarship aid programs* 

The California I ndian Educat ion Associa ti on now bel i eves that 
1 * is time^ to begin imp 1 Re nting the above _recomrnenda ti Thp 

Indian peopl e of thisSstate have waited more tharT^r century for 
jus ti ce and the timejftrvac ti on i s now. The member s of the Cal i f- 

ornfa Legislature agree wi th iis, as is evidenced br the overwhelm- 

i ng passage |recentl y by the State Sena te of a resolution cal 1 ing 
u P° n Uni versi ty of Caiiforniatodevel op one or more major 

centers for Indian Studies and research* 

Wi th thi s background in mi nd we submi t the fo i l owing speci f it 

ca ' lin " for 
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RESOLUTION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



Be it hereby resolved that the Higher Education Committee of the 
California Indian Education Association address letters to the President 
and Board of Regents of the University of California and to the Chan- 
cellor of the Davis campus formally calling upon the University to desig- 
nate the Davis campus as a center for the development of American Indian 
Studies and as a center for the recruitment of Indian students. 

In connection with the above it is also resolved: 

1 . that the President and the Board of Regents create a Special 
Committee on Indian Higher Education* composed of staff from 
the Office of the President and the Davis campus as well as 
Regents* to meet with, and work with, the Higher Education 
Committee of the California Indian Education Association in the 
planning of major Indian Studies programs; 

2. that the position of Coordinator of Indian Recruitment be estab- 
lished to coordinate the recruitment of Indian students for the 
University, said Coordinator to have his office on the Davis 
campus, and that an Assistant Coordinator position also be filled, 
whose office shall be on the Riverside campus , and that a number 
of counselor-recruiters be hired to work under the direction of 
the Coordinator of Indian Recruitment. 

3. that the Board of Regents allow any and all California Indians 
who are high school graduates to enroll in the University without 
regard to any admission requirements or quotas and that all fees 
be waived for said Indian students provided that they meet the 

"fi nancial need" criteria al ready established for assistance under 
the Educational Opportunity Program; provided, however, that the 
University may reserve the right to require the above Indian 
students, where space is avail abl e provided that 

dormitory fees are waived if the student is required to live away 
from home ; 

4. that an American Indian Research jins tltute be established within 
the University, on the Davis campus, to further research and 
scholarship relating to American Indians; 

5. that a major program for the training of teachers, health personnel 
agricultural personnel, and attorneys for working with Indian com- 
munities be developed on the Davis campus ; 
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6. that* perhaps with non-University funds in part, a major 
Indian cultural -educational complex including a library, 
museum, and art gallery be created on the Davis campus”; 

7y,:. that a major effort be made to recruit Indian faculty and 
staff for all University campuses with special emphasis being 
given Initially to the Davis campus; 

8. that the above proposals not preclude the development of a 
major Indian-related center in southern California at some future 
date; and 

9, that the Office of the President employ a person of Indian back- 
ground, on at least a part-time basis, to function as a liaison 
person with the Indian community, to aid in the development of 
the above proposal, and to Insure Indian participation in the 
University's "Urban Crisis" program. 













' : . 
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PROPOSAL FOR A COLLEGE OF NATIVE AMEFaCAN STUDIES 
ON THE DAVIS CAMPUS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



INTRODUCTION 



Studies centers and specialized colleges have proliferated in 
recent years in the United States in relation to various subjects 
such as Latin American studies, African studies. Eastern European 
studies, as well as others in ; the natural sciences and applied 
fields. Unfortunately, certain areas have been neglected, such as 
Afro-American, Mexican-Ameri can, and Indian-native studies , although 
tn& former subject , at least, is now being more widely attended to . 

Certain universities such as South Dakota, Arizona State, Utah, 
and Brigham Young have developed Indian programs in recent years 
but none of these represent a truly significant exploration of the 
potentiality of this field and, indeed, much of the activity at these 
schools has simply been a response to the availability of federal 
funds for certain specified projects (such as training VISTA volunteers, 
coordinating CEO programs, or carrying out research for IJSOE). The 
existing Indian projects at these universities have suffered from a 
lack of sophistication in the research carried on, from a virtually 
complete separation from the instructional program, and principally, 
from being operated entirely from a non-Indian perspective. In 
fact, i t may be said- that many Indians now regard the universities 
engaged in such activities as being both somewhat incompetent and 
essentially exploitative ( i . e . , using the excuse of the existence of 
an problems as a means for obtaining funds for the enhancement 
of the universities 1 own internal operations and individual profes- 
sorial interests ). ‘ ’.--C'- ;:vv. r 



It is clear that both a great need and a great opportunity exist 
in relation to the creation of a comprehensive Native American 
program, provided that that program is developed by high-level personnel 
i n cl ose and continual collaborati on wi th I ndi an communities and organ- 
izations. < It is also clear that California must ultimately play a 
significant role in -such developments since this state is the home cf 
1 out of every 6 Indi aris in the United States (as well as of at least 
2,000,000 persons of Mexican Indian or part-Indian descent). Furthermore 

the Native Ameri can Kppople of gGa Iff orni a are ir»re concerned with 
educational Issues then are most Indians and, therefore, are especially 
prepared to provide Readership for the development df a college, or 
colleges, of Native American studies . ~..rf 

nt:erest -In the development of courses relafing speciflcal^ 

Indian experi ence is rapidly appearing on a number of California campuses 
specifically at the Davis, Santa. Barbara, Santa Cruz, Berkeley, and Los 
Angeles campuses, of Jthe;Uni versity of Cali foVnla. All of these develop- 
ments should be given encouragement; however, it is highly likely that 
only one or two major centers for Indi an studies can be fully supported 
the Sta ■; ^v"- 



Doubtless as time goes 
rch funds ire Tati ve to 



by and as faculties begin to sense 
Indian projects can be obtained, a certain 

"■if V 25 
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rivalry will develop among the several campuses. In so far- as the 
inauguration of Indian-related courses is concerned this rivalry is 
healthy and is te> be encouraged, but it must be discouraged as it. 
relates to the development of larger-scale efforts since it will 
result in unnecessary duplication and a dissipation of both funds and 
strength . 



The Indian people of California, organized as they are in the 
California Indian Education Association, must be recognized as the 
“deelsien-makers " in this field. Only they are fully cognizant of 
the needs of the Indian community and only they can adequately make 
judgments relative to which campuses should develop major programs. 

The Higher Education Committee of the CIEA has been established to 
perform this function, among others. 

Without the recognition of the decision-making role of the CIEA 
the Regents and the Coordinating Council on Higher Education will 'be 
faced with the usual political jockeying for funds between campuses 
and rival faculties {so typical of other areas of interest). Indian 
people can neither afford, nor tolerate, such activities at this cru- 
cial stage of their existence. 

Therefore, the University of California system should agree, in 
principle and in practice, not to encourage or authorize the develop- 
ment of any Indian programs , beyond the level of instruction, without 
the active involvement of the CIEA-Higher Education Committee. This 
is an especially important point to stress because several projects 
are now in existence (as for example the American Indian Oral History 
project at UCLA) which were implemented without Indian involvement 
in planning. : V- c.---' 

It should be stressed that what is being suggested here in no way 
represents a departure from university policy. The university would 
certainly never establish new colleges of law, medicine, dentistry, 
agriculture, et cetera , without the active involvement of the above 
profess i ons or i ndus tries and y speci f ically , without the active col Tab- 
oration Of their appropriate associations. The field of Indi an studies 
is as specialized as is any of the above and demands the cooperation of, 
and "knowledgi bi 1 ity-contri buti on" of, Indi an organizations and indi vi - 
duals. ;• - ‘ . • X *, ; / '‘'X f : 






The 

One 



The Scope of an I ndi an 
significance 



Studies 



Program 






eric: 



of the Nati vex American people is very great Indeed 
may , for example , note the : foil owi ng points,: ( 1 ) the jf i rs t 20 ,000 

or more years of- Ameri can development are wholly-Indian; (2) racially 
Indian people today constitute the majority population in such 
Ameri can Xrepubli cs as Bolivia, Paraguay , Peril , Ecuador , Guatemala , 
Honduras , Ni cafagua, and Mexjco v and i h SUch regions as Greenland , North 
West Territory, i nterior Brazil , northern Alaska , northern Ari zona , and 






i.’.'c.i;. 
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In many smaller districts; (3) Persons speaking Indian languages 
number in excess of 30,000,000 probably, while persons of Indian 
or part- Indian descent number perhaps as many as 100 , 000 , 000 ; 

(4) in the United States, the more than 600,000 tribal Indians 
constitute that proportion of the population with the lowest income, 
highest unemployment, highest infant death rates, shortest life-span, 
highest crime rate, highest suicide rate, and highest alcoholism rate, 
thereby indicating a tremendous area for the concentrated application 
of "brain-poWer" resources; and (5) Native American tribal societies 
are significant from the viewpoint of comparative research designed to 
shed light upon the history, culture, and development of small national- 
ities (folk societies) in general. 

For the above and other reasons It would seem that Native American 
Studies, broadly conceived, represents a vast and significant area for 
the development of a major university program. 

A College of Native American Studies should encompass the following 
types of programming: * 



A. Instructional Program (Majors or fields of concentration) ; 

1 , Native American Studies (general Tiberal arts) 

2, Native- Indian Education 

3, Indian Community Development and Social Work 

4, Indian Agricultural-Rural Development 

5, American Indian History 

6 , Indian Literature 'v' 7 ;• 

7, Indi an k .. . . - 1.; VV . 

8 , Indian Health Science 

9, Indlan;;:Arts (Fine Arts; Arts and Crafts) 

10. Indian Communication Science (Journalism, Radio, Television, 
Motion Pictures) 

11 , Nati ve-Indian Pol itical Science 



12 . American Indian Languages 

1 3. American Indian Anthropology 

14. Comparative Tribal Studi es 

15. Natiye-Indian Philosophy andlRelfgi ori 



[the Coll ege mi ght al so embrace Mexi can-Ameri can studies as an op t i onal 
course of development]. 















B. Research Program 

- . ■ 

[The Coll ege research program whether organized in a single organ- 



. . •- • h?P v- • 



i tv- ± 

yq&s. y^r-r -: 



ization or not. should include the following areas]: 
1 . Indian oral history - oral documentation project. 



2 . Compara ti ve tribal - small na tionality research 

3 . Applied anthropological-community development research 

4. Basic research relative to the history and culture of Native 

American nAt^nTa + i nnr ~ 









..... . nil xed^. populations;;;;'::^;;]^ . 

••••5 Research , both app 1 1 ed and theoretical reTa ti ng to al 1 facets 
■ of the instructional component; 

■ 07 

i'kkhk "... : 'V ^ J -i Vl .^ = ^; 'r; ; - v 
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C. Archi val -Library Program 



The development of .a library and archives for the College designed 
to become a major center for the preservation of Indian-related 
materials , wi th emphasi s upon contemporary i terns not bei ng collected 
by most libraries, but including all types of resources for future 
research and writing. The library should be designed so as to be of 
international significance. 

D. Publication Program 



The College will need to sponsor a number of publications, including 
monographs and journals. Possible journals include a "Journal 
of Indian Affairs," a "Journal of Native American Education," and 
a "Journal of Native American Studies , " These publication programs 
could be developed with the University of California Press. 

E . Extension Program 



A full-range of extension- type activities should be developed 
including the offering of courses, institutes, and symposia, and 
the development of mass-media offerings. In addition, the 
College should develop an extension service for Indians comparable 
to Agriculture Extension programs . 

P, Experimental Program 

The College should develop an experimental program featuring non- 
credit courses taught by instructors who would not normally 
qualify for university teaching posts (such as Indian laymen) and 
designed for the Indian population at large. These courses might 
be offered in conjunction with junior colleges and evening high 
schools or developed cooperatively with Indian brganizatlons , 




The Relationship of the College 



to the Uni versi ty System 



Quite obviously a college as specialized and task-oriented as a 
College of Native American Studies must be thought of as being more com- 
parable to :a rCpllege of Agriculture, College of Law . or College of 



Medicine than to a College; of Arts and Science. Such a col 1 ege must 
possess considerable autonomy as regards the selection of staff , 
awarding of tenure, and the detennina/tion of Tpfbmbt ions , since , as in t 
other speci al i zed coileqe . the backarbundreaui red ofa staff member 
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The College may well wish to take advantage of Indian-related 
courses being offered in other colleges* such as in an anthropology 
department or in a School of Medicine, It may well be that certain 
courses can carry credit in both the College and other segments of 
the university. Such a procedure cannot be predetermined* however, 
since courses ostensibly dealing with Indian-relevant subjects are 
often not taught in such a way as to be of significant benefit to 
Indian students or to those intending to work with Indian communities. 

It should be quite obvious from the above discussion that a mere 
"Department of Indian Studies" cannot possibly meet the needs in- 
volved in Native American Studies. It may well be that such depart- 
ments located within col leges of ethnic studies , can adequately 
offer instructional programs where no major non- Instructional develop- 
ments are anticipated, but at least one campus in California must, 
it would seem, follow the college approach. 

Conceivably, a College of Native American Studies might evolve 
from a Department of Native American Studies, but several objections 
to such a strategy can be noted. First, the CIEA and other persons 
cannot be asked to commit time and resources contributing to the dev- 
elopment of a major center without specific university commitment. 
Secondly, the departmental approach will probably not be unique 
enough to attract major funding, especially from foundations. 

Thirdly, it must be very clear from the beginning which campus is 
going to develop a major program in order to avoid inter- faculty 
rivalry and competition for funds. Finally, the needs of the Indian 
community willnot be met by a department-level program. 

The initial size and budget of a College of Native American Studies 
is not nearly so important as the commitment of the university to a 
truly significant and pace-setting program. 
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INITIAL SPACE NEEDS FOR INDIAN-RELATED PROJECTS 
ON THE DAVIS CAMPUS 



Considerable interest has been expressed in relation to the develop- 
ment of Indian-related research projects on the Davis campus. The need is 
great for the setting aside at this time of adequate space because of: 
nr the likelihood of inmedi ate projects needing space; and {%) the 
necessity of having a space committment available for new projects which 
will very likely be launched In the near future. 



A proposal for a major Institute for Native American Research and 
Development has been prepared in tentative form. The implementation of 

this plan, or of several alternative centers .focussed upon aspects_ofInd 1 a 

research, demands that a reservoir of space be set aside and that a core 
of initial activities be initiated. Subsequent high-level funding will 

dependent upon said space and core activities . 



Various initial activities which need to be included in this core- 
building phase include: 



(1) several projects directed by Dr. Jack D. Forbes, including the 

American Indian Community University Pilot Project and the Califor- 
nia Indian Educational Development Project; 



(2) pi anni ng acti vi ti es( preparatory to fund-raising) of the Califor- 
nia Indian Education Association; 



(3) community development projects of the Inter-Tribal Council of 

California; 



(4) legal research of the California Tndi an Legal Services, Inc., 

( 5) several tentati ve proj ec ts bei ng pi anned by Dr .Forbes and the Cl EA , 



, o, the American Indian Col lege Education Project (EP DA- financed) of 
the CIEA and University Extension (now extending only August 31 
September 15 but subject to renewal possibilities); 

(7) development of specialized 1 ibrary-archival collections in American 

I ndianr studies ; y^liy '"yriy: V~:;: ^ • - ■ * ; 



(8) the proposed Indian Student Retention Project (providing orienta- 

ti on and work-study for Indian students m order to facili tate aeademi c 
success and career ; advancement). j 
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Until such a t/ime as the Institute for Native American Research and 
Development is formally established, the bulk of the above activities can 
expeditiously be grouped together under some temporary rubric such as 
California Indian Development Projects" or " Interim Center for American 
Indian Projects 

The following initial, preliminary space needs are suggested , 
subject, however, to only partially involving the California Indian Legal 
Services and the Inter-Tribal Council. (The latter two groups, if they 
choose to locate in Davis, can probably pay for space out of grant funds). 

Office space : ten office units or equivalent work areas =1500 sq.ft. 

Meeting and Conference space (shared) : v ^ rpv-v.;- = 5000 sq.ft. 

Work space; ^Y.V' ■ = 300 sq.ft. 

Archival and Record storage: = 4 00 sq.ft . 

TOTAL 7200 sq.ft. 

It is also possible that the State Department of Public Health 

might be persuaded^to relocate its Indian Health un iti on the Davis campus. 

Likewise, the State Department of Education might allow a proposed Indian 
Education special is t^to^have an off ice on the campus .#:These acti vi ties 
wou 1 d doubtl ess grea tly facili ta te the over-a 1 1 objecti ves of the proposed 
i ns ti tute and would al so contri bu te^tq ttie devel opment of instructiona 1 
programs in Indian Heal th and Indian Education. The s aine f ac torsVof cou rs e , 
..^exist in relation to the relocation of Cal ifornia Indian LegaT Services 
with respect to an Indian Law program and the Inter-Tribal Counci 1 with 
respect to Indian community developments, \ y •'jv:-''-'"''. 






. v. 



. j Dr. Jack Forbes 
May 13, 1969 ; fg 
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TOs 



McCorkl e (cc: Orville Thompson, Glen Hawkes, Will i am 
Duke, James Meyer, Jess Leyba, Isao Fuji mo to, Ed Turner 
Dave Olmstead, Frank Childs) 



FROM; 

SUBJECT; 



Jack Forbes 



Nature of Native American Studies Faculty Positions 



o "S 

ERIC 



The field of Native American Studies is a new one for the 
University of California, Davis, and, therefore, a few Words 
may be in order relative to the kinds of people and backgrounds 
appropriate for filling faculty positions. 

In general , .three kinds of appointments wi l l be made in 
Native American Studies. First, there will be a need for per- 
sons wi th a broad theoretical or academic background in sub- 
jects related to Indian history and culture. Such persons 
will normally be expected to possess the doctorate or equiva- 
lent and will doubtless teach most, or part, of their classes 
in anthropology, history, law, or similar disciplines. It is 
not likely, however, that we will initially need many of these 
persons, as we already have several scholars on campus who are 
fami l iar wi th the ;; theoretical aspec ts of Indian 1 i nguis ti cs , 
cul tures, et cetera. 

The second kind of person will be the practicing artist or 
musician. This type of person will, in general, possess train- 
ing comparable to that expected iri such departments as art, 
music, dramatic arts, design, ^or textile science. A major dif- 
ference wi 1 1 consist in the fact that Indian artists and musi- 
ci ans must learn their skills in a traditional Indian manner 
( in add.i tOt who tevei* schools of art they may have attended) 

si nee : few,Lfi f any, uni versi ties offer degrees or training in 
Indian art and music at present. Si mi ijeirly, their works ? wi 1 1 • / 
be exhi bi ted ahd^per formed in settings \di fferen t Wfrom tha t of ^ 
the non-Indian artist or musician. 

The third type of appointment, and probably the most im- 
portant, will eons i st in persons wi th broad practical ex- 
perience in Indian affai rs, tribal management, Indian 1 egal 
prac ti.ee, Indian community development, et cetera. Frequent- 
ly those persons will possess some formal academic training but 
ord i na r i 1 y that tra ini hg will have rela ti ve 1 y 1 i 1 1 1 e si gni f i cance 
as a cri teria for employment. These persons wi 1 1 , in general , 
compare with practicing attorneys in a law school, practicing 
journalists in a school of journalism, or with any faculty 

hired because their kind ©^experience is needed in the uni ver- 

s i ty but cannot ord inari 1 y be obf ained wi thin the f o rmal academi c 
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setting. 

Doubtless the majority of our appointments, for some time 
to come, will be of the third type. Largely this is because 
the thrust of Indian Studies is not primarily to study: the In - 
Hi an communi ty bu t to^develop prac tical programs for^and by the 
Indian communi ty . .r _ . 

A 1 though a compi ete Ind i an S tudi es program wi 1 1 be of neces- 
sity to embrace the theoretical end of the spectrum,the major 
comp<^en^ of the program wi 1 1 bH ajp£li:ed^^^ 11 

include such areas as agricultural development, training in the 
arts as a part of community development, improving Indian edu- 
ca tion, et ce‘ 



The ki nd of exper ti se we need, such as a thorough knowledge 
of reserva ti on mana gemen t probl ems or of Ind i an legal prob 1 eras , 
cannot be obtai ned i n the typical uni versity setting - Thus we 
mu£t considesr* ;on-;the-go^ /as more relevant than de- v 

grees . f ur thermo re, adoctora te may even be a handica p S i nee 
a ■ : person who i nvests a number of yea rs in obtai n i ng that degree 
wi 1 1 have 1 ost the equivalent-number of years of more; relevant 
field exper i enc e «*• ^ " 









Above all, it is clear that young Ph.D.'s or M.A. 's, wi th no 
practical experience,^! 1 1 be of/ relatively 1 i ttle use in our 

program, as c<OTpared wi thrimatureyieaderSi;dn the7 variousi fields 

of I ndi an 1 i fe and cul ture^: 



; a :; v '. 



• 77;V7..7:V77;;: : .. /.£ 7 ; 



vfif iteCou ;fse,;:rndn e jiO : fSthe^a c orrf li otsldo -7^ 

ta blis hed u n i vers i ;ty& pol ic y. The D avi s C ampus, for examp 1 e i 
possesses almost 40 persons at full or associate professor rank 
(permanent appointments) who do not possess tbe doctorate, and 



well to 



in 



,mi nd .tjhia t Indi an J ts ^ 1 1 ke a;, n umber of othe r fie Ids > can- 
not have its candidates judged by i rrel eyan t cri teri a. 
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PROPOSAL FOR A LIBRARY OF NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 



A . The Need 

The field of Native American Studies is a vast and 
® ^ 9 n fi cant one, embr ac i ng asit does the entire 
Americas and many thousands of years. Research and 
teaching in this area is increasing in importance 
and the usefulness of Indian-related collections wi M 
expand in the future. 

Several libraries, notably Newberry, Huntington, Ban- 
croft, and Yale have col lec ted large amounts of materi- 
al .relevant .to. Indian studies, but almost entirely for 
the pre-1800 or pre-1850 period and usually for pur- 
poses other then Indian studies (i.e., the history of 
"The West", or of exploration, etc.). Vast amounts of 
material relevant to Indian developments since 1850 
have been lost or are going to be difficult to re- 
trieve because of the failure of any major library to 
ays tema ti ca 1 1 y collect periodicals, pamphlets, letters, 
tribal records, organize tional records, etc., covering 
the past century. 



To correct this deficiency the California Indian Educa- 
tion Association's Board of Directors and Higher Educa- 
; tion Commi ttee have ca lied upon the Uni versi ty of Calif 
ornia to develop a major library of Indian studies on 
the Da vi s campus » Thi s ca 11 is an urgent one because 
each week that passes sees records and materials lost, 
in some cases irretrievably, especial ly in terms of 
personal records and. potential oral interviews. Like- 
wise, theexpansi on of course work and research in In- 
dian studies demands commensurate library development. 

The Necessi ty for a Library Focused Upon Indian Studies 
The most valuable materials which remain to be col lect- 
ed a re large 1 y those i n the hands of Indi an i ndi vidua 1 s 3 
organizations , and tri bes. Heretofore, most Indians 
have been 1 oath to part wi th thei r records, correspon- 
dense, etc . , feel i rig^that such ma teri al s would jus tbe 
i I'exploi tedUJby whi tes jtforBwhi te Bpurpbies ^ and they #mu1d 
be " bu f 1 ed ' 1 n an essentia 1 1 y wh i te- o r i en ted 1 i bra f y . 

It i s to be strongly asserted that the successful col- 
^ ®c ting, of r Indi an, ma teri a 1 s wi 1 1 reguire a library 
focused upon Na t i ye Americans and Indi an -derived peopl es 
one which wi 1 1 be readi 1 y identifiable to the Indian 
communi ty as "the Indian -librar/j;'' , ’'* , V v' - „ 



Secondly , it is too sus pec ted tha t pri va te support can 
b® pbtai ned more easily for an Indian— focused library 
than for an ^Indian secti on wi thin some cong 1 omerate 
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library. Many libraries will gradually develop Indian 
collections in the future and that one which expects 
to acquire recogni t ion as the Indian library wi 1 1 need 
to be readily identifiable as such. 

Finally, Indian people deserve a library of their own, 
both because of the significance of their legacy and 
because of thei r long history of being treated as mere 
peripheral participants in American history and eg] ture. 

Initial Proposal 

Plans should rapidly be developed for ways in which to 
seek major funding for a Native American library with 
a full complement of space, equipment, and staff. It is 
clear, however, that such funding will not become avail- 
able until the Uni vers i ty has made an effort, on its own, 
to initiate a program. Likewise, the pressing need for 
iimiediate action requires an interim plan. 

Thus, it is herein proposed that the Davis Campus im- 
mediately establ ish a Library of Native American Studies 
in full recognition that the new unit will not initially 
be adequately housed or staffed. This Library will be 
a branch of the University Library (Davis division). 

It is also proposed that: (1) temporary housing be lo- 

cated so that appropriate Indian materials can be brought 
together in one location and that new collections can 
be obtained; (2) that minimal staff (perhaps a regular 
library staff member on part-time assignment, plus work- 
study students) be assigned to organizing and collect- 
ing materials; (3) that a certain amount of funds be set 
aside for purchasing basic i terns (such as Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs records on microfilm; and (4) that an In- 
dian Advisory Committee be established to aid in the ac- 
quisition of materials and in the naming of the Library. 

Ini tially the staff, in so far as the acquisition of 
new materials are concerned, should probably concentrate 
upon the following kinds of data: 

1. Governmen t?t Releases and Publications 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs, Insti tuto Indigensta In ter- 
americano. Ins titutoNacionalindigenstade Mex- 
ico, Office of Economic Opportunity, U.SV Publ ic 
Heal th- Service, California State Advisory Com- 
mission on Indian Affairs, etc, 

2. Tr i bal Counci l ;' Minutes l;.- 

many tribes mimeograph their minutes for distri- 
bution 
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3. Indian Publications and Newsletters 

4. Bureau of Indian Affairs Records 
pre-1900, available on microfilm from the 
National Archives 

5. Indian Organization Records 

hopeful ly persuading organizations to deposit 
their non-current records 

6. Individual Collections 

establishing collections for individuals who 
donate their correspondence, and other personal 
records 

7. Indian Claims Case Records 

serving as a depository for the records collect- 
ed by attorneys in various claims cases, especial. 
1 y for California 

8. Unites States and Other Census Records 

for areas and dates where Indians are enumerat- 
ed* on microfilm 

9* Acquiring Back Issues of Indian Publications 
It is to be suspected that many groups and in- 
di vidua Is wi 1 1 make thei r non-current fi les 
available for the Library, including such groups 
as California Indian Legal Services Inc,, Calif- 
ornia Indian Education Association, and Uni ted 

Native Americans, among others. 

Some Suggestions for Long-Range Development 

rs.In the longer range, v; the Library should expand its 
sv.ope to include coverage of all Indian— derived pop- 
ulations (including Mexican-Americans, to some de- 
gree) , al 1 nati ve groups under U.S. jurisdiction 
( i nc 1 uai ng Hawa i i ans , rtSamoans , : and Micronesians) , 
all tribal populations (whenever relevant to Indian 
tr^balis^lpr^coi^bn; problems ofrtribal affairs), 
an <| ftp ^such inter-ethnic- areas as folk coiwnuni ty 
development and race mixture. . 

The Library would seek to acquire all materials 
.^^vP® r M n '®ht:^tp>\theV:l’ndlari'^;exp;er-ienc'e^ : 'largel'y via 
v microfi.lm ? and-itape-recordings.fv,No effort should 
be made to duplicate the holdings of the Bancroft 
Library except for certain items of special rele- 
vance to Indian hi storyJand culture.- ‘ - 

The Library would plan to serve both undergraduate 
and graduate; S tuden ts and laymen, lit should, whi le 
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having adequate safeguards, be an "open to the 
public" library and not a rigid preserve for 
specialists only- 



jack D. Forbes 
Dept, of Applied Behavioral 
Sciences and Anthropology 
August 11 , I 969 
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PROPOSAL FOR BASIC SUPPORT FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 
(Derived from Newly Appropriated Regent's Funds) 

A. Introduction 

The need for additional funds to aid in the develop- 
ment of Native American Studies on the Davis campus is 
so obvious that only slight reference needs to be made 
to existing conditions to document the situation. 

At present only about 2/5 of one FTE is being devoted 
to Indian Studies and the many responsibilities of that 
individual leave little or no time for such tasks as 
curriculum development, acquisition of extra-mural funds, 
recruiting of potential staff, et cetera. 

The needs of Native American Studies have been outlined 
in several memoranda from Dr. Forbes to the administra- 
tion, Reference is also made to the preposed plan for 
the development of Native American Studies being pre- 
pared by the Indian facul ty, s taf f and studen ts . 

B, The Proposal 

1. It is proposed that the campus hire a Co-ordina tor 
of Native American Studies . This individual should 
be an American Indian with at least a master's degree 
and with a great deal of experience in the following 
areas; college teaching, curriculum development, 
direct work with Indian communities, work with region- 
al or national Indian organizations, experience with 
foundations or other extra-mural funding, and exper- 
ience at proposal -wri ting or si mi lar activities . He 
should be academical-ly trained so that he might join 
the academic faculty if that proved advantageous. 

His responsibilities will include taking the leader- 
ship of developing the Indian Studies curriculum, 
advance planning actiyi ties, fund-raining, recrui t- 
ment of addl tional/s taf f,'"^and working with the library 
in the addition of Inoian materials. 

He should have 'the ti tle of Special Assistant to the 
Chancel lor as wel l as Co-ordinator of Native American 
Studies unless it is possible to secure an academic 
a ppoi n tmen t or other (e.g. ,• assoc i a te) s ta tus wi thi n 
a- department such as Applied Behavioral Sciences. 

2 . It is proposed al so : tha t ” an admini s tra ti ve assi s tan t 
be employed to ai d the co-ordi nator i n al 1 of his 
duties and .also to provide some degree of clerical- 
secretarial’ assi s tance. : Thi s person should be an 
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American Indian with appropriate practical experi ece 
(familiarity with college education, working with 
Indian communities, etc*) and vith some degree of 
college education (but no specific number of years) . 

3, Supporting elements (supplies, etc.) are also in- 
cluded, Office space is already available in E-3* 

Work study assistance will also be available to 
aid the program. 

C. Implementation 

It seems unlikely that anyone can begin working prior 
to January 1, 1970 , and the budget is predicted on 
tha t basis . 

D . Budget 

1, Sal ari es VI months 6 months 

Co-ordinator $17,000 $9,270 

10% =: 927 

Admin* Assistant 7,000 3,822 

10 % 382 

Clerk-Typist 6,000 1,668 (% time) 

10% 169 

Total Salaries $16,238 

Work Study Assistance 398 

2. Other - " i— -/•' "•—•••• - 

Travel $464 

Communications 200 

Supplies 200 



3* Total $17,500 
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NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS: 

A STATUS REPORT APRIL 1970 

Background 

On June 15, 1969 the California Indian Education Asso- 
ciation's Higher Education Committee and Board of Di- 
rectors cal 1 ed upon the Regents of the University of 
California to launch a major Indian studies program on 
the Davis campus, to culminate in a College of Native 
American Studies, 



During its 1969 session the California State Legis- 
lature cal led upon the university, the state colleges, 
and the junior col leges to develop appropriate courses 
in Indian studies. The university was also asked to 
develop at least one college of Indian studies and one 
other major program, in different parts of the state. 

Three campuses of the uni versi ty launched Indian studies 
programs in the Fall of 1969, Davis, Berkeley, and Los 
Angeles, These are the only three campuses which cur- 
cently offer more than one or two courses relating to 
Indian studies. 



The Davis program commenced slowly in the Fall with 
about the same number of Indian students as Berkeley 
(about two dozen) and one faculty member (plus sev- 
eral other Indians in the College of Agricul ture) . 

One course was offered in the Fall (The Native Ameri- 
can in Contemporary Society), On the other hand, the 
Davis administration indicated a sincere interset in 
the Indian program and by the Spring Quarter the faculty 
had increased to four persons with seven courses being 
offered . 

The Davis campus has experienced no internal dissension 
among Indians and steady; progress has been made in de- 
vel opi ng a so lid , academical 1 y sound program. « • • 

Courses Offered, 1 969- 1 970, at Davi s 

1 . The Na ti ve; American,.! n Contemporary 40 enrolled 

-Soc.f etySf v- - "; -..r- I'-'i'-y-- . 

2. j The Indian Experience 35 

3. Navajo Hi story and j.Cul tur-a 30 

4. Indians of ; North America 190 

5 . Seminar in :I nd i an Affai rs 1 5 

6. ;; GraduateSeni nar d it Indian 5 

Ethnohi story 

7* Native American Communi ty 1 5 " 

y'K'Devel opment't^'SSi^J # y:\vy -y- ;/ t ^y/ 

Vv.! % ’ ».• - j v "■ S 1 1 £ ^ ; y y _■ ■ „ y . r - •_ •. . • 

/v ’ ’■*' • ■ 40 



1 1 
11 
1 1 
1 1 
n 
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8, Indian Music and Dance 10 enrolled 

9< Indian Philosophy and Religion 35 " 

10, Native American Art 22 " 

11, Native American Art Workshop 10 11 

12, Indians of the Northern Plains 15 " 



TOTAL 422 enrolled 

(average of 35 students per course) 

Personnel 

1. Davis Native American Studies Faculty 

a. David Ri sling Jr, ( Hoopa) 

Coordinator of Native American Studies, Visit- 
Professor (M.A.j president, California Indian 
Education Association! chairman of board, Cal- 
ifornia Indian Legal Services Inc, j member. State 
Vocational Education Commission! member, board 

of National Indian Research and Training Insti- 
tute) 

b. jack D. Forbes (Powhatan) 

Professor (Ph.D . % author of eight books and mono- 
graphs, and many articles! member of board, Cal- 
ifornia Indi an Legal Services Inc.) 

e, Carl Gorman (Navajo) 

Lee turer ( former di rec tor of Nava jo Ar ts and 
Crafts Guild! former director of Navajo Culture 
Center! outstanding artist) 

d. Kenneth Martin ( Assini boine) 

Lec turef (M,A, j author of many reports and pro- 
pose 1 s ; exper t on - tf i ba j management and govern- 
ment administration! former manager: for Hoopa 
Valley Business Council and Flathead Tribe) 

e. Other Facul ty of Indian Background (not in Native 

American S tud 1 ' : J' "••• 

1 . Wi 1 bor Wi Ison, Ph.D* j Agricul ture ( Chi ckasaw) 
iii^Wade Rollins, Ph.D. f Agriculture (Cherokee) 
iii. Jerry Murphy, Ph.D.! Rhetoric ( Rumsen) 

2. Non-Teaching Staff " 

a Jeraha KempT ( Comanche) '*1^ vC’.;* 

Administrative Assistant, Native American Studies 

b. Frank Caniza 1 es ( Mewuk) ;..7 • ' 

EOP: Counsel or-Recrui ter 



c. Joy Henry (Apache) 

C 1 erk- typi s t, Native American Studies 

d. Jackj e S tewar t ( Mewuk) 

Part-time cl erk- typist. Native American Studies 

e. Marilyn Stevens (Mewuk) 

Par t- ti me 1 i bra ry assistant 

f. George Kepi ey 

Part-time research assistant 

g . George Rice 

Part-time research assistant 

h. Cheryl Cl i f ford (Mono-Chippewa) 

Part- ti me student assistant 

1 . Vic Heddy 

Part-time student assistant 
Accomplishments to Date 

1 . Native American Studies Library 

A proposal was developed for the establishment of 
a major library focused on pan-American Native 
American Studies. The Uni versi ty Library has agreed 
to set aside space for a Library of Native American 
Studies in the present Special Collections depart- 
men t of the Davi s campus li bfary. w '. 

2, Institute for Native American Research and Development 
A proposal was developed for a research i ns ti tute, 

wh ich has been approved by the two deans concerned . 

T t now awai ts apjaroyal by the Graduate Dean and 
ac ti on by the Chancel lor 

3. Native American -Museum and Cultural Center 

The faculty and students in Native American Studies 
have acquired space and have created "Tecumseh 
Cen ter"> a" cen ter»^hi ch;;CurrentTy features an In- 
dian cul tural. exhibi t ( four rooms) wi th pai n ti ngs , 
his torical-cui turalt;informational uni ts, and arti- 
facts. The center also includes an Indian student 
center, art workshops, a Native American Community 
Services office, and the beginning of a volunteer 
Indi an legal service program (wi th volunteers from 
the.;;! aw/sc.hpoj^.^*^*^ 

Qu tdoor exhi bi ts , including a ti pi and two "wickiups", 

‘ are also 1 oca ted at the ■ cen '■ " ' - 

4 , Fi el d Projec ts ^ r ’,\ . ' . ^4;=:';^ ■■ v ^ 

Plans are being developed for the creation of a field 



center located in the open, agricultural section 
of the campus. A site has been tentatively select- 
ed. Here native houses will be constructed and 
many outdoor facets of Indian culture will be taught. 

Community Services and Research 

The faculty and staff have been continuously involved 
in working with the community as speakers, volun- 
teer consultants, counselors, etcetrra. In addition 
the following activities relate to the eommuni tyr 

a. Production of handbooks for Indian adults and 
teachers relative to: 

i. Recrui talent of Indian students for college 
ii. How to acqui re phonograph records and tape 
recordi ngs of Indi an music 

b. Consul ting wi th the Pi t Ri ver Tribal Council rel- 
ative to community development, and providing 
volunteers for tribal projects 

c. Developing a volunteer law school student pro- 
gram 



d. Inviting community people to on campus Indian 
social functions and to evening- classes (es- 
pecially the Music and Dance class) 



The faculty and students are also engaged in a 
number of research projects relating to Native 
American development, history, etcetera, including: 



a. The American Indian Community University Pilot 
Pro jec t ( hel ping to s ti mu 1 a te the devel opmen t of 
eommuni ty courses as wel l as col lege programs) 



b. California Indian Educational Development Project 
(producing material s on California Indian history 
and helping the California Indian Education Asso- 
ciation) 4 ■' •: ; • 



c . 



d. 



Indian Higher Education Project (holding a work- 
shop i n‘i juo© 1 969. and conduc ti ng fol 1 ow-up ac ti V— 
ities) 

Cali f o rnia Indi an A rt and Cu 1 tu re Project ( pro- 
ducing a series of paintings depicting Native 
Cali fornia art themes) ■ ~ 1- ."Wt 

Tribal Government Pro jec t 

(producing materials; .relating to important 
tribal governments lproblems and issues) 
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A number of facul ty are al so in various s tages of 

writing books and articles for publication. 

Instructional Program 

During the 1969-1970 year the following has thus 

far been accomplished in relation to the formal de- 
velopment of the Native American studies program: 

a. The Department of Applied Behavioral Sciences, 
an interdisciplinary department in the College 
of Agriculture and Environmental Sciences, 
agreed to serve as a temporary home for Native 
American Studies. The dean of the col lego agreed 
to this also. Thus our program became one of 
the divisions of A.B.S. (which also includes 

Asi an-Ameri can Studies, Human Development, C hi 1 d 
Development, Agricultural Education, Applied 
Behavioral Science, and Home Management as divi- 
sion )• 

b. An indi vi dua 1 i zed major was approved for ABS 
which al lows a student to develop his own major 
in Native American Studies. 

c. A Native American Studies Program Committee was 
appointed by the dean to supervise and develop 
the instructional program. 

d. The above committee approved a detailed "Area 
of Concentration (Major) in Native American 
Studies" proposal , which is currently being ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the college. 

e. A plan of "Proposed Courses in Native American 
Studies" has been d eve loped v which names and 
gives course numbers to more than one hundred 
courses which; with multi -quarter offerings, 
amounts to some five hundred units of potential 
course work. This pi an, as revised, wi 1 1 serve 
as a basis for developing individual courses in 

; . v a^-1 og i ca 1 ■ s equenc e . ■ f ■ ■ 

f • Forbes and Ri si i ng met wi th the campus-wide Com- 
mittee on Courses to acquaint them with the plan ne 
scope of Nati ve American Studies and toget sug- 
gestions. Their response was helpful and favor- 
able. •' »■ -'v-'. •. ••• i .V/fr. 

9* A number of individual course proposals have been 
.prepared and a re i n various stages of approva 1 , 

h. A Special Academic Senate Committee oh Ethnic 
Studies has been organized, wi th representation 
. f r ‘ om they severs 1 non-whi te programs bh campus . 
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This committee has a^ked for more teaching posi- 
tions for the minority programs. 

1 . Native American Studies has asked for a total 
of ten teaching positions to 4 take care- of the 
1 ni t1 a I s tages of the program.^ On the other'^' : i- : ; 
hand, onl / three formal teaching posi tions are 
now "In hand" with perhaps one or two more “in 
sight".’-’ . v 7 ■■ \ 

j. Several students have a| ready selected Native 
American St udl es as ftKei rr major, wi th o thers 

( both Indian and n on -I rid i an J regular 1 y taki ng 
- many uni ts : ;.i n; 

k. Native American Studies will conduct, in Jul y, 
a work-shop In Indian Education for 200 teach- 
ers from throughout Ca 11 forni a . 

. • ' -vr j' , : ’ v : ■ i‘-“ V‘ v' : J .V\ .'V. I "I*; J. T .;. t. 

: •; -. r z' ' ' --V- " • ''"i '■ •- '• 

, •• • .- v r-‘ • r, . ; : ..-j-- m \ ■ \ y-iy ; • -V : ■ ■■ y \ • ; ; • .• ;• • 

r ■ =- ; : * * w v ; f j-v aJ; j\ . .;*■?, '‘--.v 1 * j ‘.4 U'- "V .■ ‘ 1 '• ^ .’t 

- v::./v : r 

■;■ -i:'. '*v* ! si ! L j'/ V •/ -=">• -: ? .* r .‘V. iv'. - 'v? : ~ ..V',»v‘>5^ V v ,'y" '-■•i-'.'-.- r," ■'*' ■ =;.• . '•. : ■-■ .;■■..>• _■ - ; ..v-^ r ., ^ ~ 

r • V-. , -• •„ ■•*.-5 ■• -• .• r- .. ., L ^ r ,|— ... ... -v— r* 1 - - • .< .Tr.«- r*.“ : 4;? ' ’%.> ‘ .f-’i.-" i- . .. •• V— •. •• v . .v, .ri'-i/ r.-,; V ?. :.£■•■ ■*:-■ V.:'., • : Ar' ..-p •.«•.. '.V:-. • :■••, .•-« 

. ■ - - - . . ■■ ■- • - .'i- '-V. r 1 ^ •' •' ■ ' .. -.. ■ • . : — - 

v’. . •' : • ' .V ' : 
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MAJORS NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 



A, Introductory Statement 

The. undergraduate major or area of concentration in 
Na ti ve Ameri can S tc Jies i s desi gned to do 'the f o 1 1 owi ng» 



To prepare students generally in the areas of Native 
American Studies with a well-rounded, comprehensive 
program as undergraduate preparation for teaching 
in the elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
juni or co 1 1 eges or for careers in c rea ti ve wri ting, 
the fine arts, journalism, social work, or communi ty 
service relating to Na tive American communities or 
to the Native American heritage. * 



2. To prepare students in more specialized aspects of 
Native American Studies emphasizing such areas as 
tribal economic development, communi ty development, 
community health, agricul tural development, pre- 

i 3w, international tribal— folk development, and 
tribal management, 

3. To prepare students for entrance into graduate pro- 
grams, either in Native American Studies or in 

o ther fields. 



Because Native American Studies is such an all- 
inclusive area, students will be expected to 1 a rqe- 
ly develop their own individual programs under the 
direction of their advisor and subject to the 

guidelines and requirements set forth herein. 

Emphasis wi 1 1 be pi aced upon f i eld experi ence and 
application of knowledge wi thin the Native American 
Studies program, al though theoretical studies will , 
of course, have their place. Students will also 
be expected to complete a" project during their senior 
year, a project which seeks to appl y theoretical 
knowledge or creative ability to some facet of con- 
temporary life. 

BY Course Work Gui del ines 7 



1 . Preparatory Subject Matter 8 to 20 units 

a. American History and Insti tutions (8 uni ts or exam) 

b . NAS 1- Introduction to Native American Studies 

; uni ts)'V 7 ' ' 7 7 



May be waived for junior col lege transfers or for other stu- 
dents in individual cases. ~ 7> 
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c , NAS 20 C now 1 07) - The Nati ve Amcri can 
Experience (4 units) 

d. NAS 33- Native American Art (4 units) 

Depth Subject Matter 44 to 67 units 

a NAS/An thro 108- The Native American in Contem- 
porary Society ( prarequi si te: NAS 107 or per- 
mission of instructor) (4 units) 

b. NAS 45 AB- Native American Languages (4-4) 

c. NAS/An thro 1Q5A- Indians of North America (pre- 
requisite? An thro 2 or permission of instructor) 
(4 uni ts) 

d. ABS 1 51 A- Community Analysis (4 units) 

e. NAS 1 51 B- Native American Community Develop- 
ment (4 units) 

f. NAS 195 ABCD- Field Experience in Native Ameri- 
can Studies (12-15 units) (to be taken during 

a single quarter) 

g. NAS 194 AB- Senior Project in Native American 
Studies (8-8) (to be taken during the two quar- 
ters preceding graduation) 



Breadth Subject Matter 48 uni ts or more 



a. To insure that the student 

balanced program non-core 
selected as fol lows: 


pursues a broadl y 
courses shall be 


Inquiry Courses 


a t 


least 12 


uni ts 


Ecological and Environ- 
mental Studies 


at 


1 eas t 12 


uni ts 


Personal and Social 
Behavi or 


at 


1 eas t 12 


uni ts 


! C rean've Expression 


at 


1 east 12 


uni ts 






TOTAL 48 


units 



or more 



b,i -The faculty advisor isha 1 1 determi ne whi ch courses 
' meet the j requirements in inquiry. Creative Ex- 
pression^ . Personal and Social- Behavior 9 and 
‘ i; Eco 1 ogi cal and Environmen ta 1 S tud ies . However » 




he shall be guided by the lists of courses in 
these areas prepared in connection with the 
Applied Behavioral Science major. 

c* Except in rare cases, to be approved by the 

Native American Studies Concentration Commit- 
tee, the 48 units of breadth requirements must 
be selected from among courses not bearing the 
Native American Studies designation. 

Restricted Electives 21 to 56 units 



a . The s tuden t sha 1 1 sel ec t hi s el ec ci ves from 
these courses, however, his advisor may ap- 
prove other courses more appropri a te to the 
s tuden t 1 s i ndi vi dua l career i n teres ts , 



Agricultural 148 Economic Planning 

Economics Tor Regional Re- 

source Devel opmon t 

Anthropology 2 Cultural Anthropology 

3 Introduction to Arch- 

ed ogy 

102 Ethnology 

1 03 B New World Archeology 

105B Indians of South 

Ameri ca 

1 1 0A Elemen tary Linguistic 

Analysi s 

11 9A Cul ture and Personal f ty 

120 Language and Culture 

12t Folklore 

122 Economic Anthropology 

124 Comparative Religion 

128A Kinship and Social 

Organization 

140 Peoples of Afro-America 

1 60A Con temporary Ci vi 1 i zation 

162 Peasant Society 

1 65 Cul ture Change 

Art 1ST The Arts of the Indians 

of the Americas 

Applied Behav- 1 8 Scientific Bias and 

i ora 1 Science c Social Myth ^ 

47 Orientation to Gommuni ty 

'•/ ; : \ Re^ixgs^'; ; : ' , \ 1 

151 B Community Development 

: ;1 60 The Di s advantaged 

T 90 Research Methods iri AB5 

Economi csf ■ V 1 51 A Economic Development fpre 

; ^ 51 B requi si te* Econ 1 A- 1 B) : 

Geography 2 Cul tural. Geography 

v;.;v 11 Cul tMral Geography of 

-■ ack America : 
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121 North America 

1 22A Middle America 

122B South America 

131 California 

1 55 Urban Geography 

I/O Cultural Ecology 

History 1Q2M Black American History 

166 History of Mexico 

1 80 The Wes tward Movcmen t 

to 1850 

1 83A The Frontier Experience 

1 8 3 B Ir 11 11 

189AB History of California 

American Studies 16 Race and Nationality 

in American Life 

Education 120 Educational Sociology 

Political 103A Local Government and 

Science Politics 

103 The Legislative Process 

137 Nationalism and Imperial 

i sm 

142 Revolution and Pol i ti ca 1 





145 


Change 

Government and Politics 




151 


in Emergent Nations 
Civil Rights and the 
Constitution 


Rhetori c 


1 A 


I n troduc ti on to Publ i c 






S peaki ng 




3 


Sma 1 1 Group Process 




4l 


Introduction to Advocac; 


Soci ol ogy 


130 


Race Relations and 






Mi nor i i ty Groups 




123 


American Society 




143 


Urban Society 




144 


Rural Society 




3.0 ABC 


The Black Experience in 






Ame rica • . ^ r • 


Psychology 


145 


Black Psychology 


Literature 




Introduction to Black 






Literature 


Asi an-American 


■■■ 33 


The Asi an Experience 


■ :■ S tudies "/ -j; • 


1 11 


Alienation in the Asian 


Desi gn • 


; 6 . 


C ommun i ty 

I n troduc ti on to Desi gn 


All Chi cano S tudi es 




Courses / 


' .1“' ■■■ 




All 'Native American 




_ .... _ . : - . 


Studi es Courses 






res tri e ted E l ec ti ves . 


/ “ - 


' ;. 24 units ' 





\j . Selections From the Brief Proposal 

for 

DEGANAWI DAH-Q.UETZALCOATL 
Indi an-Chi cano University 



Introduction 

In the United States today there are approximately 7 to 
8 million persons of predominately Native American de- 
scent, of whom about 1 million are "Indians' 1 descended 
from tribes native to the United States area and the 
balance are "Mexi can-Ameri cans" or Chicanes descended 
from tribes native to regions south of the present in- 
ternational boundary or from tribes native to the South- 
west (Aztlan) , 



The Indian and Chicano peoples possess a great deal in 
common, aside from their common racial origin. First, 
they both possess cultural traditions of what might be 
called a "folk" nature. Second, they both possess cul- 
tures and values quite different from the dominant soci- 
ety, Third, they both have little desire to "assimilate 
and instead seek to retain their unique identities, lang 
uages, etc. Fourth, they both suffer from an extreme 
degree of neglect and discrimination, being literally at 
the bottom of al 1 indexes relative to education, employ- 
ment, income, life expectancy, etc. Fifth, they both 
have been denied higher educational opportunities and, 
in sharp contrast to the Black Communi ty, do not possess 
their own universi ties and do not receive federal sup- 
port in any way comparable to that received by Black 
colleges and universi ties. 



Indian Higher Education 
1. The Native Tradition 

Higher education!^ that is to say, learning beyond 
the levels normally available for the majority of 

individuals) has been available to American nafv*e 
peoples for many centuries. The ancient Mexicans 
possessed the c al mecac , an advanced col lege or uni- 
versi ty f o r : the: educa ti on of r eli gi ous and secular 
1 eadersi Mtfyas and Incas possessed centers for 



advanced leadership training, and each and every - ua— 
ti ve tr i be opera ted more or. less j nformal sys terns 
of special ized educa tioriv:^ Those; indi viduals who 
demonstrated speci al apti tudes and who desi red 
special knowledge were able to attach themselves 
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to teachers who possessed expertise in religions 
medicine, phi 1 osophyy and other subjects requiring 
specialization. 

Higher education of this latter kind was well- 
developed among North Americans before the arrival 
of the first Europeans. Many Indian people, es- 
pecially in the Southwest, devoted substantial por- 
tions of their lives to the acquisition of advanced 
knowledge while everywhere the leisure hours of men 
included frequent attendance at folk "seminars" 
where the young were able to learn from the dis- 
cussions and lectures of the old. This type of 
higher education was distinguished by the fact that 
it arose from folk-group needs, was ultimately fo- 
cused upon practical considerations (e.g., learn- 
ing better how to provide for the well-being of 
the people), and was carried on within a system 
free from coercion or from bureaucratic rigidity. 

The European Invasion 

The coming of the European served gradual 1 y to de- 
stroy American Indian H f oik uni versi t 1 es", although 
the process was a slow and gradual one and is not 
complete today. "Folk higher education" continues 
to survive but in relatively isolated areas and it 
receives neither recognition nor encouragement from 
white-controlled agencies of government. 

The European invaders took no more than an early and 
brief interest in native-oriented higher education. 

In the 1 520 1 s certain of the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico encouraged the development of Santa Cruz el 
Tlatelolco, an Aztec-ori en ted uni versi ty gradually 
taken over and operated by scholars of Aztec language 
and ancestry, 

"The Indians at Tlatelolco learnt Latin and the- 
ology and they made such rapid progress . .tha t 
within ten years their teachers were able to 
turn the college over to the Indian alumni . 

There wasfja period when pure— blooded Indians 
were to be found teaching Latin to the sons of 
Spaniards. .. and •Indian education bore frui t 
in a number of books, recording the tradi ti ons 
of the Indian races , which were tyri tten by per- 
sons of Indian descent... (But), .the Indians 
(at Tlatelolco) learnt so ra pi dl y and with such 
in tel 1 i gence, i t was stated, that onl y the dev- 
il could be responsible." 

Tlatelolco col lege was appa rently qui te successf u 1 , 
in that the Indian schol ars showed rema rkabl e abili- 
ty at mastering the curriculum offered, rose rapidly 
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to the level of teac her s 9 and contributed great- 
y to the see umu 1 a ti on o f knowl edge a bou t an c i on t 
Mexican history and society. Unfortunately, the 
college was suppressed after a few decades because 
it stood as a contradiction to the exploitative goals 
of Spanish imperial ism (and because doctrinare Euro- 
pears priests were made uneasy by the presence of 
newly-converted Indians learned in theology and able 
to dispute the fine points of Christian doctrine). 
(See Henry B, Parkes, A History of Mexico . Pg. 92, 
and C.H, Haring, The Spanish Empi re in America , 
pp. 226-7) - ~ — — — - 

In the area of the United States the European in- 
vaders took no interest in native-oriented education- 
focusing instead solely upon the destruction of na- 
t 1 ve culture. Early educational programs for Indian 
students, such as those at Harvard, William and Mary 
and Dartmouth Col leges were aimed entirely at the 
Europeanization of the natives and had no connection 
whatsoever wi th American folk educational traditions. 
In Virginia, for example, the scientist, Robert Boyle 
endowed a "col1ege"(at William and Mary College) for 
Indian pupils, which was formally chartered in 1792. 

I ns true tf on commenced about a decade earlier- being 
essential ly the continuation of a very elementary 
grammar school program initiated at Fort Christianna 
in 1714 under the leadership of Rev, Charles Griffin. 
The curricula included "the simple rudiments of read- 
ing, writing and ari thmetfe, the catechism and the 
principles of Christian religion." (Hugh Jones, The 
Present S tate of Virginia , ed. by Richard L. Morton? 
pp. 5-6) .. ■' 

In 1724 f t was noted that* 

^ ome (Indians) indeed, after seeming conversion, 
have apostatized and returned to thier own ways, 
chi efly because they can live wi th less labour, 
and more pleasure and plenty, as Indians, than 
they can with usj but this might easily be rem- 
ed i ed by making a pi en ti fu 1 provi sion for them, 
especial ly at the Col lege (of Wil liam and Mary), 
by sending some to sea, and putting others out 
to trades, and not letting them idle away their 
time, nor; return to their towns so soon, before 
they be perfect in the understanding and ap- 
probation of our customs, and religion, and have 
seen some more of -the worl d, and be handsomely 
provi ded -for j for then if they returned, they 
might do good to themselves and others ( Jones . 

- pp. 61-62) . • '••••• * 
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On the other hand, the same author, {Hugh, Jones), 
noted that the Indians 

thought it hard, that we should desire them to 
change their manners and customs, since they did 
not desire to turn us into I ndi an sj however, 
they permitted their children to be brought up 
in our way j and when they were able to judge 
for themselves, they were to live as the English, 
or as the Indians, according to their liking 
( Jones, p. 59 ) . 

It is significant to note that few, if any, southern 
Indians chose voluntarily to live "as the English" 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. On 
the other hand, many conquered seaboard Indians and 
Indian slaves were fully exposed to intensive ac— 
cul turative influences without being able to attain 
the success envisioned by Jones. Their 100,000 
mixed-blood descendants living in the eastern sea- 
board states today, speak eloquently to the failure 
of intensive acculturation as a device for upward 
mobili ty or "success", in a post-conquest society 
which is essentially racist and caste-conscious. 

Jones was able to note that the "ordinary" or 
"vile" white people of Virginia "esteem and use the 
Indians as dogs" but he, like Col. Richard Henry 
Pratt in the nineteenth century, was unable to per- 
ceive the implications for education posed by a large- 
ly ant i -Indian society. 

Jones admi tted that; 

hitherto but little good has been done (by 
the educational program), though abundance 
of money has been laid out, and a great many 

endeavors have been used The young Indians, 

procured from the tributary of foreign nations 
wi th much difficulty, were formerly boarded 
and lodged in town; where abundance of them 
used to die, , . Those of them that have es- 
caped well, and taught to read and write, 
have for'; the most part returned to thei r home, 
some wi th and some without baptism, where 
they follow their own savage customs and hea- 
then! sh ri tes, A few of them have H ved as 
servants among the English, or loitered and 
idled away thei r time in laziness, and mi s- 
, chief. ... now they are... taught to become 
worsen than better by fal ling into the worst 
prac tices of vi 1 e manners and no ti ons :( Jones, 
1724, pp. 60, 113-1 15) 

In ca, 1770 another observer noted that the 
Indian graduates of Will jam and Mary did not 

- - - -- - . 




become 1 'mi ssi onari es • M Ins tead i t was 1 ’common 
for them to elope several hundred miles to their 
native coun try* and there to resume their skins 
and savage way of 1 i re, making no further use of 
their learning.- CCatesby, 1771* in Jones * p. 12} 

The ''Colonialist 11 Approach to Indian Education 
This early Vi rgi ni a experiment* although not strict, 
ly "higher" education* is significant because the 
phi 1 osophy which it represents has almost always 
dominated Indian education in the Uni ted States* 
whether of college or pre-college level. The same 
naive* not to say chauvinistic* approach is cur- 
rently exemplified by numerous government programs 
ranging from "relocation" and "crash" vocational 
training to ordinary formal instruction in colleges 
and insti tutes. 

It is significant that Tlatelolco* organized as a 
true co l i ege con trol 1 ed joi n ti y by schol ar s and 
students and ori en ted towards the indigenous cul- 
ture* was successful in producing native scholars* 
whi 1 e the various Anglo-American experiments of the 
Virginia type* structured in an anti -Indian manner 
and antagonistic towards the native heritage* failed 
to produce anything comparable. And yet ult- 
ma tel y Tlatelolco also failed* probably because few 
col oni al 1 s t-imperi a 1 i s t sys terns can* in fact* tol- 
erate the successful education of conquered pop- 
u 1 a ti ons . The Virginians who control 1 ed Wit 1 i am 
and Mary were desirous of producing Christian arti- 
sans* mechanics* and missionaries who could serve 
the needs of English society* even as the S pani s h 
ultimately wan ted artisans but not scholars. It 
is doubtful that the Engli sh colonial ruling class 
ever desired I nd i an s educated su f f 1 c i en 1 1 y we 11 to 
be able to challenge the i rrational assumptions of 
Engl is h col oni al society * Ccr tain it is tha t the 
educated black man* David Walker* was not wal 1 re- 
ceived when- he rational 1 y chal 1 enged the Angl o- 
American slave system in the 1 820 1 s and* of course* 
we all know what happened to the efforts of the 
educated Cherokees in the 1820 ! s and 1830’s. 

Those concerned with native higher education to- 
day must honestly ask themselves if they are real - 
1 y desirous of equipping Indians wi th the means to 
chal lenge contemporary United States native policy 
or if they on 1 y seek to train Indians who are tech- 
nically capable of:i mp 1 emen ti ngr;go a 1 s set by the 
dom inant soc i e ty . - - — ^ . , ; • : v : > ; - ■_ - " 

The 1 'Co 1 oni a 1 i s t" approach has con ti nued to domi na te 
whatever educational ; programs offered to Indians by 
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non-Indians whether these programs have been op- 
erated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, by mis- 
sionary groups or by state institutions. It would 
appear that Anglo-Americans, through three cen- 
turies, have but slightly al tered their philo- 
sophical posti tion as regards Indian education, 
with the fol lowing beliefs being consistently ad- 
hered to: 1 ) the whi te man is wiser than the 

Indi an and therefore has the right for obi i ga ti on) 
to make key decisions about the Indian's own 
futurej 2) the Indian must be trained for partici- 
pation primarily within white society! 3) Indians 
must not receive sophisticated training in a setting 
which might expose them to ideas which would threat- 
en the status quo in Indian policy! 4) Indians 
must not control any educational institutions, or 
if they possess nomi na 1 con tro 1 , ac tua 1 power mils t 
reside in non-Indian hands f and 5) na ti ve 1 anguage 
and cultures must not be taught, or if they are 
taught , they must be taught by non-Indians in a cur- 
ricula planned by non-Indians or in specialized an- 
thropology courses designed to serve the often nar- 
row purposes of ''science 11 or white middle-class 
students. 



4* The Cherokee and Choctaw Experiments 

The one si gnifleant exception to the above occurred 
between the 1820 |s and 1 880 1 s when the Cherokee Re- 
public, the Choc taw Republic and several other south- 
ern peoples^ es tabli shed and operated their own na- 
t lonal school systems and academi es • Judgi ng from 
the data avai Table, these school systems were qui te 
successful , producing able leaders and more si gni f i- 
can ti y, con tr i bu i ti hg di rec ti y to the socio- economi c 
advancement of the communi ties served. Tragical 1 y, 
these native-con troll ed school systems were destroyed 
by the Uni ted States ^government primarily because 
they were inconsistent iwith the goals of Anglo- 
American economic and cultural imperial Ism m There is 
const derable evidence that the educational 1 eve! of 
the Indian groups concerned rapidly declined after 
thei r schoo l s came undei*C a 1 i en J con tro 1 and tha t 
^eastern Oklahoma Indians are today less well educat- 
ed than they were a century ago . ... 




The Test of a Successful School System 
The ultimate ptest of a successful school system or 
educationa l "i ns ti tuti on i s ho t the measur emen f of 
the progress Pof individual ^st ’dants along some ar- 
bi trari 1 y-ieoneeived curricul ar pa th^ but ra ther how 
the communi ties ^served by it ha t ^ My item or ins ti tu- 
ti on havct enhanced ithei r own 1 i yes , i ndivldua tty 
and col tecti vel y^‘ because of the presence of that 
educational system. ^ The Cherokee and Choctaw 
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schools were successful in that they arose from 
the felt needs of the Indian people themselves, 
attempted to meet those needs, and served as inte- 
gral parts of the Indian society and culture. 

Bureau ' of Indian Affairs schools and their ilk 
are not parts of the Indian society and culture but 
are rather foreign extra-cul tural ins ti tutions con- 
trolled by powerful outsiders. Such a situation 
would correspond to schools for Anglo-Americans be- 
ing controlled by and largely staffed by Chinese, 
East Indians, or some other quite culturally dis- 
tinct popu 1 a ti on . 

The Decline of Native Folk Education 
Due to the sustained efforts of white government 
functionaries and missionaries, native American 
folk processes of higher education were either for- 
cibly suppressed or di scredi ted in most areas. 

The "old people", instead of being thought of as 
depositories of wisdom, came gradually to be per- 
cei ved as embarrassi ng relics of "hea theni sm", and 
Indian leadership, generally, came to be thought of, 
even by Indians, as not possessing the ability to 
transmit any knowledge to the younger generation of 
more than mundane significance. 

In brief, younger Indians were indoctrinated wi th 
a viewpoint which is one of the characteristics of 
colonialism. They were made to internalize white 
negative attitudes towards the native heritage and 
were taught to disrespect their elders and kinsmen. 
Such colonial ized Indians thereafter allowed infor- 
mal patterns of education to disappear, and thereby 
became almost completely the captives of the formal 
educational system controlled by the conquerors. 

More seriously still, they came to accept the white 
man's vi ew of themsel ves and thei r peopl e as bei ng 
persons not competent for managi ng thei r own af fa} rs , 
especially in the area of education. Under such 
conditions it is not sur pr i s i ng tha t Native Americans 
haye, unti 1 recently, of fered onl y passive resistance 
to alien educational programs and have hot been able 
to create new educational institutions of their own. 

Modern Post-Secondary Programs 

For these and .other reasons, American Indians north 
of Mexico have never possessed a formal college or 
uni versity of thei rown>Jal though several Cherokee 
and Choc taw-con trol l ed academi es mi gh t have even tual - 
1 / : evolved i ri tha t d i recti on. i f i t had not been for 
the fed era 1 sei zu r e of those sc hools i n the 1 890 ' s'. 

( Navajo Communify Col lege isja recent excepti on . ) 

The pos t - secondar y i ns ti tu tions whi ch were c rea ted 
for Indians in subsequent years ( Bacone College, 
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Pembroke (North Carolina) State Teachers College, 
Haskell insti tute, and - the American Indian Arts and 
Crafts Institute at Santa Fe) have in no instance 
been planned by, controlled by, or operated by 
Indians fal though Indi ans have been employed in re- 
cent decades as facul ty members) . Except in the 
arts and crafts field, and that rather recently, 
these predomi nan tl y or whol 1 y Indi an school s have 
always been oriented towards the non-Indian world, 
and in addition, have often been only a step be- 
yond the Indian boarding high school in the quail ty 
of their programs , • 

8. The Need for an Indian Uni versity 

Many Indi ans, in the Dartmouth fashion, have at- 
tended non-Indian col leges and universi ties and the 
numbers so matriculating are currently increasing 
due to various scholarship programs. One might ask, 
then, if a need still exists for Indian-oriented 
and I nd i an-con tro 1 1 ed hi gher educa ti on faci 1 i ti es * 

The answer, in this writer's opinion, is yes> for 
the fol lowing reasons? ' ■ c ::r'':SSS'S}':' ' " 

a. The t'drop-out'l rate for Indians attending 
ndhilndi an coll eges : i s qui te hi gh although 
real ly accurate figures are difficult to 

•/ j, ; o>tai n-' 

b. Mah^jtriibal -groups do not possess any i n- 
di vidua Isywholarecpll ege graduates or, in 

...s/ti Tl morej instances,; any college graduates 
...who, are currently participating in the on- ; 
goi ngi/developmen t of the%tri ba l r communi ty 

c. .The more tribal 1 y-orien ted individuals 

C those- most aJ ikel y td. f /rot urn^ to;> thei r peo- 
•/ .v.*.'”.. : C ; -L" • :';v pl ejlarc the A eas t ! i kel y||co|,a t tend or to 

' benefit from an existing coll ege^ 7(Tha“- 1 

figures for, Indi ans cur ren tl y ma tri cu 1 a ting 
in college must be analyzed to distinguish 
. cul tural.1 y; : ^on^Indian ; persons ©f .Tndian de- 
scent fromlt^ ate; tr u 1 y Indians in 

. . /“-• / terms^of* bo t h ;de sc eh t and participation in 

the 1 i fe of .an Indian comnuni ty . Onl y the 
latter can be considered as "tribal" per- 
. sons within the meaning of this paper) 

d. It is quite obvious that the existing non- 
Indian col leges are not providing adul t- 
level educational programs immediately need- 
ed by tri bal. people 

e. The qua 1 i ty of, 1 i f e - in I ndi i an communi ties 
clearly indicates that’ existing educational 

- programs t»*-— inadequate. - - 

f . Thef non^exi s tance of a -major Indi anreon tro 11 ed 
educational "institution ser 

:■ 1 the . abi 1 i ty of Tri bal Americans to control ■ 
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the direction of their own sel f-devel opment * 
Conversely, the ability of non-Indians 
professional elites to influence the 
course of Indian development is in- 
creased . 

Similarly, large quantities of money, 
federal and otherwise, which should be 
going to Indians are instead going to non- 
Indian universities which, until these 
monies were available, seldom showed any 
special interest in Indian people. Well- 
financed programs in teac her- tr ai ni ng for 
Indian schools, Indian education research, 
Indian community development, etc., are 
currently building up the faculties and 
faci 1 i ties of non-Indian ins Li tuti on s (or 
are providing a profit for white-controlled 
private corporations). An American In- 
dian university would not only guarantee 
that "over-head 11 and profit benefit Indian 
people, but that Indians obtain a fair share 
of the employment stimulated by such funds. 
(This is not to say that all Indian-related 
projects should always be funded through an 
Indian-controlled instl tution but that at 
least a substantial proportion of such ac- 
tivities should be so administered.) 

Many of the non-Indian universities especial- 
ly active in seeking federal funds for Indian 
programs and in seeking to attract Indian 
scholarship students are extremely non- 
responsive to Indian influences. They operate 
their programs without Indian policy boards, 
th ei r campuses are lacking in signs of visi- 
ble respect for the native heritage, and 
their curricula (in history and anthropology, 
for example) are not oriented towards the 
native student. One almost gains the impres- 
sion that several such schools have found the 
"Indian business" profitable in financial 
and/or political terms but that they have no 
real interest in, or understanding of, native 
aspiration. Still further, it would appear 
that inter-disciplinary rivalries are appar- 
ently more significant in determining the 
structure and content of Indian programs than 
are the objective conditions of the Indian 
community, at least in some instances. 

Most significant of all is the plain fact 
that no non-Indian institution can facilitate 
the self-realization and sel f-determi na ti on 
of American Indian peoples. The possession 
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of one's own educational institution is 
vi ta 1 to the development and survivial of 
a people. The Jewish community has survived, 
and maintained a high level of education, 
according to many Jews, primarily because 
of its "yeshivas" (theological universities) 
and other schools. Black Americans would be 
infinitely poorer without Howard University 
and many other fine Neg r o-con troll f.d univer- 
sities (which, incidentally, make it pos- 
sible for black scholars to obtain employ- 
ment and to develop research in such fields 
as Negro history). Scandi navi an-Ameri cans , 

I ri sh— Ameri cans and other European groups 
have established colleges of their own while 
Asian-Americans have been able to use uni- 
i ti es in China and Japan ( in addition 
to Chi nese- language and Japanese- 1 anguage 
schools in the United States). And, of course, 
the dominant Anglo-American (English-speak- 
ing white) has many universities, public and 
private, under his control. 

Most Native Americans of tribal affiliation 
wish to preserve thier identity both as 
"Indians" and as members of a specific tribe. 
In the long run this probably cannot be done 
wi thou t tribal 1 y-c on trol led schools and an 
intertribal university. The experience of 
other nationalities and groups throughout the 
world would seem to prove that a people must 
possess a cultural, educational and intel- 
lectual center of his own in ortter to survive 
and advance. If Tribal Americans are to pre- 
serve their identity, an intertribal, native- 
controlled university would seem to be a neces- 
si ty. 



A Native Am© ncan universi ty, wo u 1 d , however , 
do much more than merely "preserve" tribes. 

It could be the means for educating large 
numbers of Indians in an environment suit- 
able for the development of self-confidence, 
both individual and collective. The present 
policy of sending Indian young people off to 
ali en An g 1 o— domi na ted coll eges o f ten serves 
to lower sel f-es teem, produce failures, and 
create personal identity confusion. And, in 
addition, th.nse Indian students who "make the 
grade" are neither psychological 1 y nor tech- 
nically capable of leading their people for- 
ward. Often they choose to make a living 
among non-Indians or, if they do return home. 
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they are sometimes alienated enough from 
their own people as to be poor leaders or 
no 1 ea ders at all. 

What is essentially needed today is one 
or more post-high school institutions thor- 
oughly oriented towards tribal needs. Abov 
allj it should attempt to train large num- 
bers of Indians .» both old and young, for 
leadership within the context of the tribal 
community. In this manner the entire folk 
group can be led forward as a unit rather 
than periodically having its most promising 
young people drawn off into Anglo-American 
soc i e ty , 
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THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 



The following needs should eventually be met by the 

Uni veri s ty- 

A. Teacher Training 

It is imperative that schools serving Indian and 
Chicano areas have as many teachers and parent aides 
of Indian and Chicano ancestry as possible. No mat- 
ter how well-meaning the teacher may be, the student 
suffers from cbe lack of instruction from members of 
his own people. One of the most fundamental problems 
facing the Indian and Chicano student is his need to 
develop a sense of inner pride and securi ty, and this 
cannot be develo pod unless the teac hers he is in con- 
tact with are sympathetic towards his past. It is 
clear that few pupils can come forward into society 
with a sound psychological orientation if thei r i n- 
s true tors have been teaching them solely an Anglo- 
interpreted version of hi story > culture, values, 
etc,, and yet all too commonly the schools have been 
dominated by just such a point of view. 

All teachers being trained for Indian and Chicano 
area schools, whether they are of Indian c r Chicano 
ancestry or not, need a thorough grounding in Ameri- 
can Indian and Chicano history and culture and in 
cross-cultural dynamics. At present a few teacher 
training institutions are geared specifically to pro- 
vide the proper orientation for such teachers. It is 
rather naive to believe that educational techniques 
which are. designed to meet the needs of Anglo-American 
students will be sufficient to meet the needs of 
culturally different pupils. Teachers in Indian and 
Chicano area schools should be familiar with the lan- 
guage spoken in the home by the pupils of the school, 
for example, but very few teacher-training institutions 
offer regular courses of any kind in Indian languages 
(other than in the technical field of linguistics or 
in connection with special projects), and very few 
offer instruction in cocloquial Spanish, 

The university will, in short, gear its school person- 
nel training program specifically to meet the needs of 
the Indian and Chicano common i ty and pupi 1 , In ad« 
d i t i on , lay persons can be trained to serve as sup- 
p 1 emen ta ry tea chers in arts and crafts, dances, tribal 
lore, etc. 

B a To provide special training for future tribal and 

community leaders, including courses in Indian law, 
tribal law, Indian cull ture, Chicano heritage. 
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welfare rights, etc. This training could be inten- 
sive short-dura tion courses and could be offered in 
tribal or local areas. 

C. To train students in Native American and Chicano 
arts at an advanced level. This training could be 
both on-campus and in the community. 

D. To train social workers and government personnel 
especially for work with Indian and Chicano comrnun i - 
ticis, both in regular course work and in special sum- 
mer programs, 

E. To attempt to foster American Indian and Chicano Stud- 
ies by having strong programs in history, anthropology, 
religion and folklore. 

It Is very important that Indian and Chicano students 
be trained as historians, sociologists, folklorists, 
anthropologists, etc,, because heretofore some of these 
fields have been dominated by an Anglo-American point 
of view, often to the detriment of the Indian and Chi- 
cano communities. The lack of Indian historians, for 
example, has allowed the "white" point of view to have 
virtual monopoly in historical writing. The effect 
has been that most, if not all, general works and es- 
pecially school textbooks are anti -Indian or ignore 
*-he Indian. This in turn helps to mold public opinion 
and has blinded the general public to the Indian side 
of American history. Even more damaging, perhaps is 
the effect Anglo-oriented textbooks and teaching has 
upon the young Indian or Chicano student, 

F . Agricultural and Economi* c Development 

The proposed university should train persons specifi- 
cally to make a success of tri bal -communi ty agri- 
culture and other enterprises by means of intensive 
field work geared to reservation and barrio realities, 
training in agricultural enterprise management, and 
training in the techniques for the establishment of 
co-operatives and in cooperative marketing procedures, 

G. General Training 

The proposed institution should seek to offer general 
college training. Majors in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, forest management, pre-law, pre-medicine, pre- 
dentistry could all be implemented as wel 1 as in many 
other fields, 

H. Junior College Training 

A major emphasis of the university will be in terms 
of the development of a comprehensive two-year pro- 
gram designed to serve both the students intending to 
go on for further degrees and the terminal student. 
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S hor t-Tcrm Vocational Training 

In order to meet the needs of the Chicano and Indian 
communities in a comprehensive way* the uni versi ty wi 1 1 
offer short— term vocational training, so long as the 
training is ac tua lly realistically desi gned to pro- 
vide marketable or otherwise useful skills. Every 
effort will be made to encourage the short-term student 
to at least partially participate in more general 
types of instruction as well. 

Pre-College Training 

Many Chicano and Indian students have not received 
sufficient pre-college educations to enter upon a 
full college program and thus the institution might 
well offer a series of college preparatory courses 
to rapidly make up any deficiencies which the stu- 
dent might have. Furthermore, the college should of- 
fer remedial courses and have a strong guidance pro- 
gram to aid coll ege- 1 eve 1 students with academic, 
weaknesses . In short, students should not be turned 
away merely because of shortcomings of the schools 
to which they have been exposed. 

Student Orientation 

One of the grave problems of Indian and Chicano edu- 
cation in the United States has been the poor psycho- 
logical orientation of the student. Most people must 
be at peace with their past in order to meet the fu- 
ture, and the student must have a sense of pride and 
inner security. Thus the policy of the university 
should be to help students in their orientation by 
developing pride in themselves, and their heritage. 

This does not mean that the university should de- 
preciate the value of the dominant society or arti- 
ficially preserve the Indian or Chicano way of life. 

On the contrary, Indian and Chicano people who do 
not suffer from inferiority complexes and insecurity 
will see to it themselves that those portions of the 
Indian and Chicano heritages which are worth preserv- 
ing will be preserved. 

Medical College 

A major element of the university will be a medical 
college designed to overcome the problems created by 
the great lack of doctors of Indian and Chicano back- 
ground. The Indian community for example, faces a 
desperate shortage of doctors and a death rate which 
guarantees that the average Indian dies at age 
(and on some reservations the life expectancy falls 
as low as 17 years). The Medical College should be 
of excellent quality but at the same time should seek 
to train general practitioners in the shortest possi- 
ble time. A major element of the training program 
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should be exposure to commun i ty heal th, communi ty 
development concepts , and an effort to build a bridge 
be tween folk medicine and professional medicine* 



Cul tural-Intel lectual Center 

It is the opinion of many that the Indian heritage is 
a dieing one and that the only thing which remains is 
for the Indian comnunities to break apart and "assimi- 
late" with the Anglo-American, There are some, however 
who feel that the Indian community is ready for a "ren- 
aissance" and not for a funeral , Such an Indian re- 
birth needs a cultural and intellectual center where 
young and alert people can breathe? now life into old 
patterns and perhaps develop a dynamic synthesis of 
Indian and non-Indian thinking. The proposed college, 
with Indian and sympathetic non-Indian students from 
all over the nation, could serve as a nucleus or ve- 
hid e for such 3 renai ssance< 

Similarly, the Mex i can-Amer i can people possess a vital 
heritage which stands in great need of a place where 
new cultural innovations and syntheses can occur. 

The proposed univeristy should attempt to make the 
whole nation its campus to some extent by developing 
educational programs designed to reach the community 
at large. For example, a cinema department could be 
created which would produce motion pictures in native 
languages and in English and Spanish in order to help 
reach the people. In this manner, Indian, Chicano, 
and other groups could be informed of the Indian— 
Chicano heritage, of new art forms, of folk music and 
dances, of new ways for solving problems, of how to 
develop tribal and local enterprises, of what other 
people are doing, and a rnul ti tude of other things. 

It is quite possible that a genuine Indian or Chicano 
theatre could be developed wi th dramatic presentations 
based on the I ndi an- Chi cano community, and with enter- 
tainment (and education) within the framework of their 
own traditions. 

It might be possible for the college to have one or 
more radio or television stations eventually, and via 
these media Indi an— Chi cano drama, music and news 
could reach a large audience. Furthermore, programs 
could be reco rd ed on ta pe and film and distri bu ted to 
radio and television stations all over the nation. 

There are many other ways in which the universi ty 
could serve as a cultural and intellectual center, 
but just one more example is as a place where con- 
ferences dealing with Indian or Chicano subjects could 
be held at frequent intervals. 
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N , L l teracy 

Many Indians and Chi canos are still non-literate 
and one of the functions of the proposed college 
might be to implement a program for developing 
a 1 ph abets for all those 1 anguages whi ch still do 
not possess them. Then literacy campaigns in the 
native language, as well as in Spanish, could be 
carried out with all interested Indian and Chi- 
cano groups, 

O, Spreading Knowledge of Indian and Chicano Culture 
A very Important function of such an institution 
could be the bringing about of an awareness on the 
part of the non-Indian community of the richness 
and vitality of the Indian and Chicano heritage. 
Certainly the general culture, of the United States 
has been much enriched by Indian and Mexican in- 
fluences in the past and there is no reason for 
believing that the native American cannot contri- 
bute still more. An American Indi an-Chicano uni- 
versi ty coul d he! p to fac i 1 i ta te the s pr eadi ng of 
valuable I ndi an-Mexi can traits to the general public. 

P, Tribal-Community Research 

The uni versi ty should serve as a major and unique 
research center In tribal. Intertribal, tribal - 
supra tribal and inter- ethnic relations the world 
over. Certainly, knowledge derived from the study 
of native American tribes and Chicano communities 
could be frui tfully applied elsewhere. A compara- 
ti ve program dea ling with tribal! sm , and with tri ba 1 
relations with supra tribal states, might well be 
of international significance, 

C) , Inter-American Indian Affairs 

Most of the 30 million or more native Americans out- 
side of the United States are in need of programs 
similar to those described above. The university 
can become a center for Maya, Quechua, Guarani, 

Aymara , 0 tomi , and Nahuatl studies, (and could serve 

students of non -Uni ted States origin too,} This 
program could materially aid the development of the 
Americas as a whole, 

R. Overseas Programs 

The university might eventually wish to offer its pro- 
grams to students belonging to Pacific area, Asiatic, 
African and European tribal or folk populations. This 
would implement the worldwide comparative tribal pro- 
gram outlined above, and would seem to offer a means 
for bringing tribal groups from remote areas into con- 
tact with each other. Such contact could very wel 1 
result in a marked improvement in tribal patterns of 
self-development and self-realization. 
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S. "Folk Univeri sty 11 Program 

A uni versi ty serving American Indians and Chicanos 
should be flexible enough to offer any kind of 
course desired by native communities* In May, 

1966, a group of Nevada Indians drew up an outline 
of what such a "folk university" might offer. A 
few exampl es are; 

1. Indian Languages ( Paiute, Shoshone, Washoe, etc.) 
2„ How To Teach Literacy in Indian Languages 



3. 


Indian Religion 


4. 


Indian Dancing 


5. 


Arts and Crafts 


6 » 


Gem Cutting, Polishing and Jewelry Making 


7. 


The Indian and the Constitution 


81 


Principles of Organization 


9. 


Publishing a News 1 etter (and creative writing) 


10. 


Indian History Concluding the history of the Great 
Basin T ri bes) 


1 1 . 


The Indian's Future 


12. 


The Indian and the Law 


13. 


Small Business Operation 


14, 


Practical Nursing 


15. 


Books About Indians 


16 . 


Tipi Making 


17, 


Indian Clothing 


18. 


Ideas For Homemaking 


19. 


Sewi n g 


20. 


How to Use Tools (woodworking, etc.) and Machines 


21 , 


How to Get a Job 



- Teachers and Indian Pupils 



O 
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23. The Indian Heritage (for adults and also for 
young people on weekends) 



Needless to state, this list could 
ed as regards both the Indian and 



be greatly ox ten d - 
Chicano communi" t 
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SOME PROPOSED COURSES IN 

NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 
(for illustration onlyj 

Native American Development 

1. Native American Community 

2. Native American Economic Development and Planning 

3. Federal Programs Relating to Native American Dc- 
vel opmen t 

4. Hi s tori ca 1 -Recrea Ci ona 1 Development for Native 
American Communities 

5« Agricultural Development and Management for 
Native American Communities 

- 6 , Native American Cooperative and Smal 1 Business 
Managemen t 

7, Native American Water Resource Management 

8 , fish and Game Management for Reservations 

9 , Forestry and Mineral Resource Management for 
Reserva ti ons 

10. Native American Food Science 

Native American Education 

1. Fundamentals of Native American Education 

2. History of Native American Education 

3 Current Demonstration Projects in Native American 
Educa ti on 

4. Teaching Native American Children? Pre-School and 
Ki ndergar ten 

5 . Teaching Native American Children: Elementary Level 

6 . Teaching Native American Children: Secondary Level 

7. Native American Curriculum Development Workshop 

8 . Vocational Education for Native Americans 

9. Counseling for Native American Students 
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* Polk Traditional Educational Systems 
■JO. Lsarm ng in Folk Tr 

u 4 n native A eri can Education 
11, Current Research in N 

c . Native American Language 

, introduction to Native American Language 

2 . Introduction to LaKota-DaNota ( Sioux-Assi ni boi ne) 

Language 
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3 . 

4 , 



introduction to Dineh (Navajo) Language and Culture 
Advance Study in Native ng 

Srf&In^’rT Quechua , Sal 

Guarani U ^Languages , Cali forn^a 

Ti nnean^anguages , Numic Languages, Cherokee, etc. 

5 . N ative American Alphabets and Syllabic Systems 

* =« Fr-oloav and Geography 

p. Native American Ecology 

1 • perlpec t.Tves C ( Hor^h^Amer^c an" and' Sou th^ American) 

2. Native American Ecology and Conservation 
E . Historical Devel opment (Ethnohi story) 

1, The Native American Experience 

2 



u'etnrical Development in North 
Native American Historical ueve t- 

America to 1790 



3 . 

4 , 



„ , . - rS i Development in North 

Native American Historical Deve or 

America, 1790-1890 

, , . r i ra i Development in North 

Native American Historical Devei r 

America since 1890 



a *<- a n Historical Development in Middle 

e Native American His tori 

America to 1520 

. Historical Development in Middle 

6 Native American Hi stok 
6 * America, 1520-1810 

a *r-an Historical Development in Middle 

7 Native American Historic** 

America since 1810 

*___ Historical Development in South 

8 Native American Hi storied. 

* America to 1530 

89 
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9 . 


Native American Historical Devel opmen t in South 
Amer i ca ? 1530-1810 


10 . 


Native American Historical Development in South 
America since 1810 


11 . 


Native American Liberation Movements 


12 . 


Native American Agricultures Historical Development 


13. 


Native American Astronomy and Calendrics 



F« Contemporary Native American Society 

1. The Native American in Contemporary Society 



2. 


Contemporary Native American Cultures 


3. 


Contemporary Affairs of Native Americans in 
Cali fornia 


4. 


Seminar in Native American Affairs 



G, Native American Law and Government 

1. Native American Traditional Governments 



2. 


Survey of the Legal -Poll tical Status of Native 
Americans 


3. 


The Constitution and the Native American People 


4. 


Advanced Studies in Native American Legal Problems 


5. 


Tribal Legal Codes 



H. Native American Cultures 



i . 


Native American Religion and Philosophy 


2, 


Native American Music and Dance 


3. 


Native American Cultures of North America 


4, 


Native American Cultures of South America 


5. 


Native American Cultures of Middle America 


6. 

7. 

8. 


Native Cultures of California and the Great Basin 

Native Cultures of the Northern Plains 

Native Cultures of the Southwest and Northern Mexie 
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9 * Native Cultures of the Northwest 

10, Native Cultures of the Arctic 

11, Native Cultures of the Southern Plains 

12, Native Cultures of the Eastern United States 
and Canada 

13* Navajo History and Culture 
I. Native American Arts 

1. Native American Art in Cultural Perspective 

2, Native American Art Workshop 

3 - Native American Crafts Workshop 

4, Native American Architectural Theory and Practice 

5- The Arts of the Indians of the Americas 

6. Advanced Workshop in Native American Art 

7 - Advanced Workshop in Native American Crafts 

8. Native American Arts and Crafts Management and 
Marketi ng 

9# Native American Films and Film-making 

10* Native American Film-making Laboratory 

11* Native American Broadcasting and Use of Advanced 
Communi ca ti ons Medi a 



J. Native American Health On addition to standard Medical 
College Curriculum) 

1. Native American Approaches to Health Science 

2, Native American Contributions to Pharmacology and 
Medicine 



3* Native American Community Health 

4* Current Research in Medical Developments in Folk 
Societi es 

5 - Health Personnel and Native American Cultures 
6. The Indian Health Services of the United States, 
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Canada, and Mexico; Comparative Analysis 

K, Native American Literature 

1* Survey of Native American Literature 

2 * Native American Creative Writing 

3* Native American Expos j tory Writing 

4, Contemporary Native American Literature (North 
America]) 

5* Middle American Literature 
6, The Native American Novel 
7* Native American Journalism 

8, Native American Newspaper-Periodical Development 
and Management 

L * Native American Individual and Group Adjustment 

1. Native American Personal and Social Adjustment 

2m Principles of Native American Social Work 

3* Principles of Native American Psychological 
Thera py 

4* Native American Individual and Family Counseling 

(A great many of the above courses might well be 
offered jointly in the Chicane Studies curriculum, 
especially those relating to community development, 
health, and South Ameri can-Mesosmer i can peoples)*. 
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VI - Thoughts on the Development of Prnpr am s at 
Deganawi dah-Quetza 1 coa tl Uni versi ty 



A* Introduction 

In creating D-Q, we are building a new institution. 

We, therefore, do not need to imi ta te existing Anglo- 
American institutions. In fact, we probably must 
make many innovations If D-Q, is to really be relevant 
to Indian and Chicano communities. 

Many "model s M are available for us to examine - the 
Anglo-American university, the Europeai continental 
university, the Brit' h university, the new experi- 
mental universities, and traditional Indian and 
Mexican approaches to higher education. 

It seems clear that there is much to be changed in 
the present Anglo-American style of university# Both 
students and teachers suffer from excessive paternal- 
ism, "red-tape", artificial requirements, and irrele- 
vant programs. 

Bm Requirements for Degrees and Certificates 

It is safe to assume that the accumulation of a certain 
number of units of course work with a passing grade is 
seldom, if ever, a good way of judging whether a stu- 
dent has in fact been successfully trained or whether 
he has become a well-rounded, well-informed person. 

The only real test Is, of course, the test of life 
itself. The next best test is the demonstration of 
competence and ability upon completion of a course 
of preparation undertaken by the student himself, 
v/i th the assistance of teachers. 

It is therefore proposed that at D-Q. comprehensive 
written, oral, and applied examinations be used as 
a basis for awarding certificates or degrees. As 
an example. If a student desires a degree equivalent 
to a general Bachelor of Arts he would be given a com- 
prehensive examination covering a wide range of sub- 
jects with emphasis, perhaps on one or more areas. 

The student might take anywhere from one to five or 
more years to adequately prepare, at his or her own 
pace, for the examination. 
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This approach places the major burden for learning 
upon the student. He can enroll for courses or study 
i ndependen 1 1 y, as he c hoses * He would receive no 
grades in individual courses. 

Na tural 1 y , a hi ghl y-di sci pi i ned, hi ghl y-mo ti va ted 
student (typical of students in traditional Indian- 
Mexican education) will do well under tha above plan* 
supposing that he possesses sufficient intelligence 
and/or creative ability. 

On the other hand, most students in the United States 
are nowadays accustomed to being coddled, cudgeled and 
spoon-fed. Many might, therefore, find it difficult to 
adjust to a system where the responsibility for learn- 
ing was theirs and theirs alone. 

For this reason* it might be wise to have an optional 
plan available wherein a student can elect to receive 
grades in his courses (probably using a Superi or/Pass/ 
No Record System). He would also be required to pass 
the comprehensive examinations in order to receive a 
degree, but if he failed the examination he still 
could be awarded a certificate indicating that he had 
successfully completed so-many units of course work* 

Once a student chose the first option (above) he could 
change to Option Two but with no course credit on his 
record* A student could change from Option Two to Op- 
tion One with no loss in time. 

Option One possesses many advantages both for the stu- 
dent and for D-Q. For example, a student who wishes 
to major in Traditional Indian Studies would be able 
to study under a religious leader for three to seven 
years ^provided, of course, that he can prove to the 
leader that he is serious enough to be accepted as a 
pupil) and then probably, a group of traditional lead- 
ers would examine him at the end of that period. If 
he passed their examination and if he desired a degree 
he then would be eligible for one. 

Option One posses some problems which have to be rec- 
ognized and discussed. For instance, the Selective 
Service System might want D-Q, to certify that a stu- 
dent was making satisfactory progress* Perhaps this 
could be done by means of statements from teachers 
that the student was making satisfactory progress. 

This method would allow a student studying under tra- 
ditional leaders to obtain draft exemption as a stu- 
dent. 
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Who Should Be Able to Study at DQU 

Students should be able to enroll for whatever classes 
they wish, whether or not they are seeking a degree or 
certificate. If, however, they agree voluntarily to 
enter a particular program or study under a particular 
teacher they might either follow the rules of the pro- 
gram or teacher or change to seme other program or 
teacher . 

Any Indian or Chicano student should be able to study 
at DQ.U . On the other hand, DQ.U will have limited funds 
available for food, housing, and instruction. There- 
fore, any Indian or Chicano student who is not serious 
and who wastes his time at DQU will be preventing 
other students from attending. Some way must be dis- 
covered to prevent lazy persons from taking advantage 
of DQ.U and the needs of the Indian and Chicano commu- 
ni ti es . 

Courses to be Offered 

Some courses need to be specific, as in skill train- 
ing, because the student needs to know what he is go- 
ing to learn and has a right to expect that he will 
have a chance to master a skill. 

In other subject areas, however, the teachers should 
probably have the same freedom as the students under 
Option One, That is, a teacher should be able to 
teach whatever he wants to within some reasonable de- 
fined area. For example, if he is an artist he might 
teach oil painting, water-color, silk-screen, or 
mosaic! or if he is a historian he might concentrate 
on the history of the Algonkians or the history of 
the horse among Indian peoples. 

Since the student, especially under Option One, will 
be expected to learn much of what he needs to know 
on his own in independent study, it follows that 
teachers do not have to spoon-feed all of the infor- 
mation needed for comprehensive exams. For example, 
if a student would want to pass an exam to get a de- 
gree in Native American .history he would be expected 
to know the history of the Tsalagi even if he had 
never had a course in Tsalagi history. He would be 
expected to either spend time with Tsalagi old people 
or do a lot of reading - or both. 
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"Academic Standards" at DQ.U 

In the old days anyone seeking to study in traditional 
Indian or Mexican advanced education had to be? (1) ab- 
solutely serious! (2) ready to give up everything else 
to learn! (3) accept the complete guidance of his in- 
structor! (*+) obey his teacher in everything! (5) leave 
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i f he was no longer serious. No traditional religious 
leader j craftsman, artisan, or other teacher would 
ever accept a pupil who was insubordinate, merely 
curious, lazy, insincere, or who just wanted to ,! rap n . 

DQU should return to this old tradition. A way should 
be found so that students can prove their absolute 
sinceri ty before thc^y are fully admitted to DQU (of 
course, as stated above, no traditional teacher will 
accept an insincere student). In the old days stu- 
dents and teachers entered into a contract. As long 
as the contract held the student bound himself to 
complete obedience and the teacher bound himself to 
share his knowledge or skill in return. 

Of course, young people today do not want to enter 
into such contracts because they are used to teachers 
who demand obedience but have no knowledge to share, 
or the student is forced to take a course whether he 
wants to or not. 

At DQU, however, all students will b€s volunteers. No 
one will have to go to DQU* This means that any stu- 
dent who wants to come to DQU should be willing to 
enter into a contract with the University. He should 
also be able to contract with each teacher since he 
does not have to enroll in any particular class or 
program unless he wishes to. 

Likewise, the teachers at DQU must be people who have 
knowledge or skills to share. They cannot be at the 
level of knowledge as the students or they are not 
teachers. They must really be we I 1 - trai ned , whether 
in traditional or modern subjects. 

There is a place, of course, for students to get to- 
gether in "rap sessions" to share their own experiences. 
Under Option One students can do as much of that as 
they like, but at some point they will have to con- 
centrate on learning from those who are wiser or more 
knowl edgabl e than they In certain areas, or they will 
never advance beyond the level of student, 

F. Control of the Teaching Program 

In traditional Indi an-Mexican education students had 
no control whatsoever over teaching but had some con- 
trol over their own learning. How was this? 

First, no traditional teacher or artisan could possibly 
ever allow novices (those who know nothing about his 
field) to tell him what to teach, when to teach, how 
to teach, or where to teach. It would be unthinkable 
for students in traditional Indo-Chicano education to 
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have any authority whatsoever over teachers. Not only 
would it be a case of the ignorant leading the know- 
led gable but it would also be a case of disrespect for 
one 1 s elders . 

On the other hand , the student in traditional education 
determines for himself what he personally wants to study. 
He has no control over what others want to s+'udy but 
he has to decide his future for himself. However, there 
are limits on his freedom: first, he must persuade a 

teacher to accept him as a pupil (or learn on his own), 
and second, he must usually learn something valued and 
needed by his people. 

The teacher is also limited somewhat since he, to be 
a teacher, must have a pupil, and, secondly, to have 
a pupil he must have something valuable to teach. 

If DQ.U developes as suggested above, where Option. One 
is available, then students should have absolutely 
nothing to say about the teaching program except in 
one way, that is, by not attending classes which they 
feel are of no value or by not choosing to contract 
with a particular teacher. The total faculty should 
certainly consider the case of a teacher who has no 
pupils or a program which has no students but it 
would be up to the teachers to rectify that wrong. 

On the other hand, students have many experiences 
which can be useful in relation to such things as 
housing, food, and the day-to-day management of the 
university. However, it may be that all parts of the 
university will be learning situations (such as the 
Manager of the Cafereria actually being a teacher of 
cooking to pupils who are learning that skill). That 
would change the situation from what one finds in most 
white universities. 

Also it must be considered that at DQ.U some students 
may also be teachers in certain areas. For example, 
a student could be studying Indian history but teach- 
ing carpentry. He would be a student In history but 
a teacher in carpentry. 

G. Conclusion 

Above all, as we create DQ.U, we must set aside white 
notions including not only white establishment- 
bureaucratic notions but also white hippie, white rad- 
ical, and white "kiddie power" notions. Traditional 
Indo-Mexi can education was not the same as the Univer- 
sity of California but it was also not the same as the 
"Flower Power Commune" or the "Free University of 
Berkeley" . 
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Indo-Mexican education has always required a 
of devoti on, dedication and seriousness f d f? ree 
freedom, not found in any' wh*S ■ as 

country. whl te 1 ns ts tun ons in this 



Jack d, Forbes 
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VII. Sample Courses and Course Outline 

CONTENTS 



I . 
II , 

Ill , 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 



VII . 
VIII , 
IX. 

X. 
XI. 
XII . 
XIII . 
XIV. 

XV. 
XVI, 
XVII . 
XVIII. 
XIX. 

XX. 
XXI . 
XXII . 



Introduction to Native American Literature. . . • « 

The Native American Experience. • 

Native American Music and Dance 

Undergraduate Seminar on Contemporary Problems. ■ . 

Native American Liberation. ..... 

Native American Literature. .. .... 



Contemporary Affairs of Native Americans 
Native Americans of the Northern Plains 



in Caliform 



Tribal Economic Development .»».»....••• 



Native American Ecology 
Native American Film-making 

Introduction to the Sioux Language and Culture, . . . . 
Native American Arts and Craft Workshop ........ 

Native American Journal ism and Periodical Management. • 
Native American Philosophy and Religion ••.•••*. 
Navajo History and Culture. 



Nava Jos in Contemporary Society .... 

The History of the Algonkian People • 



Introduction to the Algonkian Languages ....... 

Fundamentals of Native American Education ...... 

California Indian Education and Community Development 
Native American Ethnohi story (Seminar). ....... 
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I , Introduction to Native American Studies 

A. Course Description 

Introduction to Native American Studies especially de- 
signed for those students of tri bal -reservati on culture. 

B. Course Outline (topics will be covered briefly) 

1. The Significance of Native American Studies 

2. The Personal and Social Problems Encountered by Native 
American Students 

3. Contemporary Problems Facing the Native American 
Peopl e. 

4. The Significance of Tribal Identity and Individual 
Iden ti ty . 

5. The Evolution of Native American People 

6 . Native American Religion and Philosophy 

7. Native American Educational Systems 

8. Native American Public Health Service 

9. Native American Land 

10. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 

11. The Native American Awakening 

C. Required Readings 

Edgar S« Cahn, ed., Our Brother's Keeper , 1969* 

John Col1ier s Indians of the Americas ,1947* 

Vine De Loria, Custer Died for Your Sj ns , 1969* 

Jack D. Forbes, The Indian in Amer i c a' s~ Past , 1965. 

Jack D. Forbes, Native Americans of California and Nevada , 
1969* 

Stan Stiener, The New Indians, 1968. 





The Native American Experience 

A, Course Description 

An introduction to American Indian historical and socio- 
cultural development with emphasis upon the United States 
area and upon those processes, such as relations with non- 
Indians, which have contributed to the current condition 
of the Indian people. 

B. Course Outline 

1. The Pre-European Period 

a. Brief attention will be given to the development 
^f native American societies before 1 500 wi th em- 
phasis upon basic characteristics. 

2. The Initial European Contact Period 

a. The period of indirect or direct but transitory 
European influence will be examined with emphasis 
being placed upon the effects of such contact 
upon the native societies in terms of disease, race 
mixture, migration, disorganization, and political 
evol ution. 

3 . The Intensive Period of European Military Conquest 

a. The ^period from 1565 to 1915 (depending upon the 

region) will be examined, with emphasis being 
placed upon the dynamics of interethnic confron- 
tation and the socio-cul tural changes taking place. 

4. The Period of Colonialization 

a. The post-military period of colonialization, early 
1 600 f s to the present (depending upon the region) 
will be examined, with emphasis being given to the 
impact of colonialism and conquest upon the social, 
cultural and psychological condition of Indian 
people. 

5 . Indian Resistance to White Oppression 
a. The varying patterns of Indian resistance will be 

reviewed and analyzed here, with emphasis being 
placed upon modern organizational efforts and upon 
earlier efforts relevant to the contemporary sit- 
uation. 

The Nature of the Present System of Indian-White Relation 
a. The ''Indian policy" of the United States will be 
exami ned in depth, wi th empha sis u pon the po 1 i c i es 
of the recent period. Also, relations generally 
between Indians and non-Indians will be analyzed. 
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C. Required Readings 

Collier, Indians of the Americas * 

Forbes, "The Historian and the Indian 11 , The Americas, 
April, 1963. “ 

Forbes, The Indian in America^ Pas U 
Neihardt, ea., B1 ack Elk Speaks . 

Se ton. The Gospel of the Redm an „ 

Steiner, The New Indians . 

Wilson, Apologies to the Iroquois . 

General and selected readings in periodicals 

Wo r pa th , The Navajo Times , The Indian Historian , NARP 

News letter, America IndTgena, Bole tin TndigenTTta, 
EThnohfs tory , New Uni vcris ty Thought , Human i s t . 

D. Opt on a 1 Readings 

Forbes, Warriors of the ^olorado 
Mo thews , The Osage 
Sandoz, Crazy Horse 

or other title with approval of the instructor. 

E. Research Paper 

A research paper will be required of all students, said 
paper to consist in an analytical, synthetic treatment 
of some aspect of the sub jec t-ma tter of the course or the 
preparation of an article written in an American Indian 
language (accompanied by an English translation) or the 
preparation of an introductory guide to the writing and 
speaking of an Indian language for use by Indians and/or 
non-Indian, or an appropriate alternative approved by the 
ins true tor • 

F. Instructor 

The instructor should be a person well trained in American 
Indian History, culture, and contemporary affairs, and, if 
possible, of Indian descent. The instructor may from time 
to time invite tribal historians to relate the history of 
their particular tribe but the instructor himself will be 
the only regular lecturer. 
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XII. Native American Music and Dance 

A. Course Description 

An introduction to the music and dance of Native American 
peoples. Students will study appropriate, non-religious 
songs and dances. 

B. Course Outline 

1. The significance of Native American music and dance 
to their culture and heritage. 

2. The significance of Native costumes to Native American 
music and dance. 

3 . The various techniques used in Native American music, 
songs, and dances. 

4. The basic Native designs of major Indian Tribes in 
America* 

5. The basic Native dance steps of major Indian Tribes. 

6. The Native songs needed to perform basic Native 
American dances. 

7. significance, techniques and performance of various 
social and specialized Native American dances used 
by Native American people. 

C. Required Readings 

Squires and McLean, American Indian Dances . 

Alfred Pietroforte, Songs of the Yokuts and Paiutes , 

D. Optional Readings 

Julia M. Buttree, The Rhythm of the Redman . 

Erna Fergusson, Dancing GodsT Indian Ceremonials of 
New Mexieo and Arizona . 

Frances Densmore, ’'Technique in the Music of the Amer- 
ican Indian’*, BAE Bui letin 1 51 - 
Ernest W. Hawkes, The Dance Festivals of the Alaskan 
Eskimo. 

Alan P. Merriam, Ethnomusicology of the Flathead 
Indians. 

Alan P. Merriam. Native America n Studies . 

Alan P. Merriam, Music and^Dance Bibliography . 

E. Assignments 

1. Theoretical-research paper or project from the 
following alternatives* 

a. research paper on songs, dances or both 

b. attendance at, or participation in, Indian 
ceremonial or pow wow and written report on 
reactions to and interpretation of the event 

c. special project with consent of instructor 
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2. Performance 

At the end of the course each student will be 
expected to perform the basic social dances as 
well as learn and sing one particular song 
wi th a group and perform, in costume, a group 
or solo dance- Students should make their own 
costumes-- they need not be elaborate. 

F. Bibliography 



Alexander, Hartley B. 

1953 The World's Rim , Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 

(Chapter VI , "The Sun Dance 11 ) 

Barrett, S.A. 

1917 ''Ceremonies of the Pomo Indians* 1 , University of California 
Pub] jcations in Ameri can Archaeol ogy and Ethno logy , 

vo 1 . 12, no. 10- Berkeley: University of California Press* 

I 9 I 9 "The Wi n tun Hesi Ceremony", Uni ve rsi ty of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology , 
vol . 14, no • 4 • Berkel ey 1 Uni versi ty of Ca 1 iTorni a Press. 

Burlin, Natalie (Curtis) 

1921 The Indians* Book - New York- Harper and Brothers. 

( or i g . pub! . 1 907 ) * (on Indian music and narrative) 

Densmore, Frances 

1910 "Chi ppewa^ Music I " , Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bu 1 1 e ti n 45 « Washington. 

1913 "Chippewa Music II 11 , Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bui letin 53 * Washington. 

1918 "Teton Sioux Music 11 , Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bu 1 1 e ti n 61 . Washing ton. 

1922 "Northern U te Music 11 , Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bui 1 eti n 75 • Washington. 

1923 "Mandan and Hidatsa Music", Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bu 1 1 e ti n 80 - Washington- 

1929 "Papago Music", Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bulletin 90* Washington. 

"Pawnee Music", Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bui 1 e ti n 93 * Washington. 

1932 "Menominee Music", Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bui 1 e ti n 1 02 - Washington. 



"Yuman and Yaqui Music, 11 Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bui letin 110 . Washington. 

1936 "Cheyenne and Arapaho Music, 11 Southwest Museum Papers , 
no* 10. Los Angeles. 

1938 "Music of Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico," 

Southwest Museum Papers, no. 12. Los Angeles- 
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1939 "Nootka and Quileute Music," Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bui 1 etin 1 24 . Washington. 

1943 "Music, of the Indians of British Columbia," Bureau of 

American Ethnology, Bulletin 136, An thropol ogi ca 1 Papers , 
no. 27 . Washington. 

"Choctaw Music," Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
136, Anthropological Papers , no. 28. Washington. 

1953 "Technique in the Music of the American Indian," Bureau 

of American Ethnology, Bulletin 151, Anthropological Papers , 
no. 36. Washington. 

"The Belief of the Indian in a Connection between Song 
and the Supernatural Bureau of American Ethnology, 

Bulletin 151, Anthropological Papers , no. 37. Washington. 

1956 "Seminole Music," Bureau of American Ethnology, Bu 1 1 e ti n 
l6l . Washington. 

1957 "Music of Acoma, Isleta, Cochi ti and Zuni Pueblos," 

Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull eti n 165 . Washington. 

Driver, Harold E. 

1961 Indians of North Ameri ca . Lincoln; University of 
Nebraska Press. ( Chapter XXI, "Music and Dance") 

Drucker, Philip 

1940 "Kwakiutl Dancing Societies," University of California, 
Anthropological Records , vol . 2, no. 6. Berkeley* 

University of California Press. 

DuBois, Cora 

1939 "The 1870 Ghost Dance," University of California, 

Anthropological Records , vol. 3, no. 1* Berkeley; Uni - 
versi ty of California Press = 

Fen ton , Willi am N . 

1953 "The Iroquois Eagle Dance, an Offshoot of the Calumet 
Dance," Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 156 . 
Washington. 

Fergusson, Erna 

I93I Dancing Gods; Indian Ceremonials of New Mexico and Arizona . 
H-jw York; A. A. KnopfZ 

Fletcher, Alice C . 

1900 Indian Story and Song._ Boston! Small, Maynard & Co. 

1904 "The Hako; A Pawnee Ceremony," Bureau of American 

Ethnology, 22nd Annual Report (for 1900-01). no. 2. 
Washington. 
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Fletcher, Alice C. and Francis LaFlesche 

1911 "The Omaha Tribe," Bureau of American Ethnology, 

27th Annual Report (for 190 5-0 6) . Washington. 

Gay ton, Anna Hadwick 

1930 "The Ghost Dance of 1870 in South-Central California," 

University of California Publications i n Archaeology and 
Ethnology, vol. , no. Berkeleys University of Calif- 

ornia Press. 

Gifford, Edward Winslow 

I 926 "Mi wok Cults," University of California Publications in 
Archaeology and Ethnology , vol . 1 8, ho. 3. Berkeley! 

Uni versi ty of Cali forni a Press . 

Goddard, Pliny Earle 

1914 "Dancing Societies of the Sarsi Indians," Anthropological 
Papers of th e Am eric a n Mu seum of Natural Hfs tory, vol . TT, 
pt. 5. New York. 

Goldschmidt, Walter R. 

19^*0 "The Hupa White Deerskin Dance," University of Cal i f- 

ornia Publications in Archaeo 1 ogy ~an<J Ethnolog y^ vol . 35, 
ncH 8, Berkeley* UniversTty of Cali f o rn i a Press . 

Gonzales, Clara 

1966 "The Shalakos Are Coming," El Palacjo , vol. 73, no. 3 

(Autumn), pp . 5-17. San te Fes Museum of New Mexico Press, 

Haile, Bera rd 

1946 The Navaho Fire Dance, or Coral Dance. St, Michaels, 

* ■'. Arizona; St". Michael s Press 

Hawkes , Ernest W. 

1914 "The Dance Festivals of the Alaskan Eskimo, "Uni versi ty 
of Pennsylvania, University Museum, An thropol ogi cal 
Pub! ications , vol » VI, no. 2, Philadelphia. 

Hoffman, W» J. 

1891 "The Mide'wiviin or 'Grand Medicine Society 1 of the 

Ojibwa," Bureau of American Ethnoloby, 7th Annual Re- 
po r t (for 1885-6). Washington. ” ~~~ 

Kennedy, Michael S. 

1961 The Assi ni boi nes. : University of Oklahoma 

Press. (Chapter V, "Ceremonies and Societies") 

Kilpatrick, Jack Frederick and Anna G. 

1967 "Muskogean Charm Songs Among the Oklahoma Cherokees," 
Smithsonian Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 2 , 
no. 3. Washington. 
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La Flesche, Francis _ 

1925 "The Osage Tribe: Rite of Vigil," Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 39th Annual Report (for 1917-18). 

Washington, 

1939 "War Ceremony and Peace Ceremony of the Osage Indians," 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bu lletin 101 , Washington, 

Lesser, Alexander . _ _ , ^ , 

1933 "The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game; a Study of cultural 
Change," Columbia Universi ty Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, vol .16, New York: "^ol umbi a University Press, 

Lowie, Robert H. 

1913 "Dance Associations of the Eastern Dakota," An th ro po 1 o g ? eg 1 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History , vol , 11, 
pt. 2, New York, 

1915 "Dances and Societies of the Plains Shoshone," An thro— 

po logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History , 
vol . 11, pt. ID. New York. “™ ~ 



Me All ester, David Park 

1949 "Peyote Music," Vi ki ng 
no, 13, New York. 



F und Publications in Anthropology, 



Me Cl intock, Walter 

1937 "Dances of the Blackfoot Indians," Southwest Museum Leaf - 
lets , no. 7. Los Angeles, 

Mac Neish, June Helm and Nancy Oestreieh Lurie, wi th Gertrude Kurath 

1966 "The Dogrib Hand GAfne," National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin No. 205, Anthropological Series , No. 71 « Ottawa. 

Merriam. Alan P. . _ 

1967 "Ethnomusicology of the Flathead Indians," Vi ki ng fund 
Publications i n Anthropology , no. 44, Chicago: Aldlne 
Publishing Co, 



Parsons, Elsie ("Clews) _ _ _ 

1922 "Winter and Summer Dance Series in Zuni in 191®, 1 

University of Californ ia publications in ArchaeoT 

.* and Ethnology, vol, 17, no, 3. Berkeley: University of 
California Press , 
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Pietro forte, Alfred 

1965 Songs of the Yokuts and Paiutes. 
Naturegraph Publishers . 

Se ton , Mrs, Julia (But tree} 

1930 The Rhythm of the Red man; in Song, 

New York: A. A, Barnes and Company, Inc . 



Healdsburg, c a1if,r 



Dance and Decoration. 
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, Frank G« 

1911 "Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi Indians, 1 

University of Pennsylvania, University Museum, An thro- 
pological Publications , vol, 1, no, 2, Phi ladei phi a. 
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Speck, Frank G,, Leonard Broom and Will West Long 

i 351 Cherokee Dance and Drama . Berkeley? University of Calif- 
ornia Press, 

Spier, Leslie 

1921 "The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians? Its Development 
and Diffusion," Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of NaturaT History , vol. 16, ptl 7« New York, 

1935 The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and I ts Deri va ti ves ? 

The Source of the Ghost Dance. General Seri is in 
Anthropology, No, 1, Men as ha, Wisconsin? George 
Banta Publ . Co, 

Squires, John L. and Robert E, Me Lean 

1 963 American Indian Dances; Steps, Rhythms, Costumes and 
I n terpreta ti on . New York 1 Ronal d Press CompanyT 

Wissler, Clark 

1913 "Societies and Dance Associations of the Blackfpot 
Indians," Anthropological papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, voTI 1< 3, p)t. 7- ~ New - York. 

1916 "General Discussion of Shamani s ti c and Dancing 

Societies," Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History; , vo Tv 1 1, P t. 4. New York. 

G. Costumes 

Roediger, Virginia More 

1941 Cere monial Co st umes of the Pueblo Indians. Their 

Evolution, Fabrication, and Significance in the Prayer 
Drama . Berkeley? University of California Press, 

Wilcox, Ruth Turner 

1963 Five Centuries of American Costume. New York? Scribner, 

Wi ss 1 er , Clark 

1915 "Costumes of the Plains Indians," Anthropological 

Papers of the American Museum of Nat u ral Hi story , vol , 7, 
pt, 2, New YoFk, ' 
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I V , Undergraduate Seminar on Contemporary Problems 
A, Course Outline 

Date (illustrative Only) Discussion Topic 
January 15 Historical Background 

January 20 Reservation 

A. Types- EQ; SO, Treaty 

B. Govt, responsibilities 

C. Cal i f . -other states 

January 29 Institutions 

A , L i mi ta ti on s 

B. Responsibilities 

February 5 Termination of Federal Supervision 

A. Film-Advocates 1/1 6/70 

B. Analysis of ^1 lm 

C . Menomi nee 

February 12 Midterm 

February 19 Colonialism-present forms 

A. In relation to present 1n- 
s ti tu ti ons 

B. Affects of labor- tax-general 
economy 

C* Education 

1 . Curri cul urn 

2. Implementation 

February 26 H.C.R. 108 (Termination Bill) 

1. Civil and criminal juris- 
diction transferred to 

s ta tes 

2. In terpretations if by 
State and County 

3» Effects on treaty rights, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 

4. Results of Remaining 
Group, Klamath 
5- Results of Menominee 

and problems of the new- 
ly formed county 
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March 5 Community Development 

A. Dialogue Methods 

1. "Town Hall" meetings 

2. Media-newspaper-TV- 
radio (problems) 

3- University or College 
role (dissemination) 

March 12 Civil Rights Bill 

A, Purpose 

B« Relevance to reservations 
and statue limitations 
C. Public Health Service and 
Educa ti on 

1 . Other states 

2. California 

March 19 Final Examination 
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V. Native American Liberation 



A. Course Description 

An introduction to problems and processes involved in 
American Indian efforts to liberate themselves, both socio- 
political ly and psychologically, from the effects of Euro- 
pean conquest* Emphasis will be placed upon the con- 
temporary field of Indian affairs and upon probable future 
developments, but some attention will be given to past 
Indian resistance and liberation movements. 



B. 




Course Outline 

1. The Conditions Faced by Indian People* 

a- The nature of the European invasion, the* period 
of conquest and colonial ization, and the modern 
period of colonialism and neo-coloni al i sm. The 
present-day soei ©-economic- pol i ti ca 1 status of 
Indians will be discussed in detail with emphasis 
upon the United States and Canada. 

2. Past Efforts at Resistance and Liberation 

a. American Indian resistance movements will be ex- 
amined, from the sixteenth-century through the 
efforts of the 1920's. Special attention should 
be given to Carlos Montezuma, Tecumseh, Pontiac, 
Yukioma, Wovaka, and other resistance leaders. 

3. The Modern Period of Indian Organizational Effort 
a. The period from the 1930's through the 1960's 

will be discussed briefly, with emphasis upon the 
successes and failures of various efforts at 



Indian organizing, unity movements, etc. 

4. The Con temporary World of Indian Organizational Activity 
a. Existing Indian organizations, movements, and ef- 
forts at liberation will be analyzed in detail. 

5. Psychological Liberations Overcoming Feelings of 
Inferi ori ty 

a. A theoretical and practical analysis of methods 
and needs in the area of overcoming feelings of 
inferiority resulting from conquest and colonial- 
ism. 

6. Political Liberation: Overcoming Alien Political Rule 

a. A detailed analysis of the pol 1 tical - 1 egal status 

of Indian communities and the means for achiev- 



ing greater self-determination. 

7. Economic Liberation 

a. An analysis of the economic problems of Indian 
peopl e and how these can be overcome. General 
economic theory relating to under-developed, 
colonial i zed consnunities will be discussed. 
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C. Required Readings 

Collier * Indians of the Americas (part) 

Deloria, Custer Died for Your Sins 
Forbes, The Indian in America’s Past (part) 

Forbes, Native Americans; A Call for Justice 

Forbes, Fuji mo to, Romano, et a 1 , The Thl rd Wor 1 d Wi thi n 

Mac Gregor, Warriors W i thout Weapons 

Saski , Framing ton? A Navajo Community in Tran si tion 
Steiner, The New Indians 
Peri odica 1 s 

Extensive reading in Human Organization , America 
Indl gena , War pa th , NCAI Sen ti nel^ Wa s s a j a , Indl an 
Voi ce s , and Li bera tor , as wel 1 as selected articTes 
i n o the r j* ou rna I s . 

D. Research Paper 

The student shall be required to prepare an appropriate 
research paper relating to the subj'ec t matter of the 
course. An alternative project in American Indian or- 
ganizational work may be accepted as a substitute. 

E. The instructor should be not only competent in the area 
of the subject-matter, in the sense of past training, 

but also must be actively involved in Indian organizational 
efforts. He should be of Indian descent. 




\ 
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VI , 



Native American kiteratu ^ 



A. 



B 



3 . 

4 . 



Course Description r1 t ten literature of the 

A survey of the or . th emphasis on the UnH- 

Native American people, wi cn k 

States and Canada. 

? OUr o%? U u’terature- Mythic and Religious 

2 '. Oral l- 1t ® ratUr 2; i t\in 0 [ 1 i C tirature 
Mexi can-Mayan V®" 

Post-invasion Li teratuf 

a. Mexican-Mayan 

b. Cherokee 

c. Oral Accounts 

; Post-Conquest Literature articles) 

■ f ®?U n «r£23K'« r ua— - F,esche ’ 

c . toh^tjanca, .. cetera) 

6 . Literature of the Aw ® e " -j es and speeches 

a Carlos Mon tezuma s ar ti c 

b*. Newspapers and arUc es 

c. Book-length non- fiction 
dl Book- length fiction 

Required Readings 

* t ndi an prose and Poetry 

Forbes, ,™<- * hul ;^rg^Cu1 ture 

Leon-Porti 11a’, 

^E°j^ erlv o, 

y/a 1 am U 1 um 

Wassaja . articles 

~ ancl m any newspapers and arttc 
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VII. Contemporary Affairs of Native Americans i n California 
A, Course Description 

An intensive survey of the contemporary problems , is- 
sues , and developments involving American Indians, 

both urban and rural. In California. 

B- Course Outline 

1. Cultural and historical perspective of California 
Indi ans 

2. Indian reservations and Rancherias in California 

3. Institutions which have an effect on California 
Indians (Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Public 
Health Service,, California League for American 
Indians, California Indian Education Association, 
California Indian Legal Services, Inter-Tribal 
Council of California, California Indian Rural 
Health, American Indian Education Count! 1, etc.) 

4. U.S. Treaties wi th California Indians. 

5. U.S. Termination policy and its effect on Calif- 
ornia Indians 

6. Transfer of Federal civil and criminal jurisdiction 
to the State and its effect on California Indians 

7. California Indians struggle for self determination 

8. California Indians struggle for improved education 

9. California Indians struggle for improved welfare 

10. California Indians struggle for the return of lands 

11. California Indians struggle for improved health 

and wel fare 

12. California Indians struggle for civil rights 

13. California urban Indian problems 

14. New policies affecting California Indians 

15. Resurgence of "Indi anness" in California 

16. Resurgence of Indian religion 

17. Persistence of ceremonials and "Povm-Wows'V In 
Cali forni a 

C. Required Readings 

American Friends Service Cormiittee, Indians of Calif - 
ornia, Past and Present , 1955. 

California Indian Education Assn., California Indian 
Edu c ation, First Statewide Conference , 1 968 • 

Cali fornia Indian Legal Ass i s tance, Inc., An Explana - 
tion of Termination , 1968, 

Jack D. Forbes, Native Americans of California and 
Nevada, 1969 "! " ' 
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State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs, 

Progress Reports t o the Governor and the 
Legislatu re on I ncTTa ns In Rural and Reserva 1 1 on 
Areas, 1966 andTg&g . 

D, Optional Readings 

Edgar S. Cahn, Our Brothers Keeper, 1969 * 

California Indian Education Assn., Califor nia Indian 
Educa tl on . Third Statewide Conference, 1 970 , ” 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the U.S., 

Toward Economic Development for Native America n 
Communi ti es , voT. f“ II , 1969. ” “ 

E. Research Paper Required 
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VIII. Native Americans of the Northern Plains 



A* Course Description 

An introduction to the basic movements that occurred 
prior to the appearance of the Angl o-Europeans and 
the forces that caused the uprooting of tribes and 
their adaptation to the areas where they were found 
by the non-Indians upon first contact. Emphasis will 
be placed on the High Plains, i.e., west to the Rocky 
Mountains | north to the Chippeway country of Slave 
Lake in Northern Alberta; south to the present Colo- 
rado area; and east to the Great Lakes. 

An introduction into the linguistic background of 
these tribes of the ''Plains Culture" and a study of 
their lineage and the effects of the value changes 
of recent decades. 




B. Course Outline 

1. Aboriginal concepts of man and nature 

a. Folkways 

b. Religious dominance and control 

c. Political structures of various tribes 

2. The effects of the introduction of metal on the 
east coast and the horse from the south 

a. Metal -better arms and armament 

b. Adaptation of the horse 

i. Liberation of women iin patriarchial 
sod eti es 

ii. Vulnerability of the camp 

3. The uniting of the Assiniboine and the Cree 

a. An in-depth study of the Assiniboine patri- 
archal, patrinial, uni local and the Cree 
Matri lineal, patriarchal and pa tri local soci- 
eties and of what happened when they came to- 
gether. 

4. Archaeological Evidence 

a. Discussion of the Archeological evidence and 
pictographs of various tribes 

i* Effigies, tipi rings, etc., showing migra- 
ti ons 

5- Ethnohi story 

a. £ thnohistorical evidence in tribes behavioral 
characteristics and method of maintaining dis- 
cipline in the family uni t, as well as the com- 
munity wi 1 1 be discussed 
6, Major forces affecting the Plains area 

a. military, settlers and railroads, mineral dis- 
covery 
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Reserve ti on life 
a. Colonialism and conquest 



Required Readings 

Gri nel 1 , George B., When Buffalo Ran , Yale Press, 

New Haven. 

Howard, Joseph Kinsey, Strange Empire , Morrow, 

New York, 1952. 

Lowie, Robert H., Indians of the Plains , McGraw- 
Hill, 1955. 

Niehard t, ed., Black Elk Speaks , Paperback. 

Schulte, James Willard, My~TTTe as an Indian , editor 
ial note by George Gri nel 1 . ~~ " 

Steele, Kieth C,, Reminiscences , University of Okla- 
homa Press. 



D. Optional Readings 

Dusenberry, Verne, The Northern Cheyenne . 
Dusenberry, Verne, The Rocky Boy Indians. 
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I X » Tribal Economic Developmen t 



A. Course Description 

An overview of the economic structure of Indian reser- 
vations describing in detail the economic base and de- 
velopment of lands within the confines of the reserva- 
tion boundaries, 

B, Course Outline 

1. Historical Summary of the Formation of Reservations 
a, A brief history of what reservations are, how 

they were formulated, and where some of the 
larger ones are now located, 

2, Demography of Reservations 

a. A study of present day populations of reser- 
vations, with emphasis on Congressional Acts 
allowing non-Indians ownership of land on the 
reserve ti on , 

3. The Soci a 1 - Economi c Background 

a. Native social structures (family and govern- 
ment) will be studied to show degree of trans- 
formation to present political bodies in order 
to relate the cultural chaos to economic devel- 
opment. 

4, Development, Economic, Educational and Social 

a. The problems of developing the reservation by 
Federal agencies outside of the reservations, 
i.e., F.H.A., P.H.S., B.X.A., H.U.D., E.D.A. , 
etc, and an analysis of existing institutions 
such as banks, schools, and city Chamber of 
Commerce. 

5* Practical Procedures for Reservation Development 

a. Practical steps which may serve as options avail- 
able to the reservation as a whole with respon- 
sibility equal to each segment of the population. 
The formation of cooperatives such as cattle- 
mens associations and farm groups, as well as 
development corporations comprised of both urban 
and rural organizations, 

C, Required Readings 

Edgar S, Cahn, ed,. Our Brothers Keeper , 1969, 

Henry W, Hough, Development of IndTan Resources , 1967* 
Joint Economic Cormil ttee, U.S, Congress, Toward Eco- 
nomic D evelopment for Native Ameri can Communi ti es , 

voT , I r~TT, I9b9. ” " — 

Stan Steiner, The New Indians, 1968, 

fcKJL ' — 
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X, Native American Ecology 

A, Course Outline 

1. Indian Philosophy Regarding Land 

a. Harmony with earth and creatures on it 
( rel i gi on) 
b* Lack of waste 

2. Indian Agriculture 

a. Development of corn and vegetables 

b. Irrigation 

c. Erosion control 

d. Utilization of natural plants 
3* Indian Hunters 

a. Nomadic and sedentary 

b. Religious attitudes 

c. Game usage 

4. At Home in the Wilderness- Field Trip 
5s Land Planning and Use 

a. Proper agricultural practices 

b. Forestry practices 

c. Range practices 

d. Indian organic gardening 

e. Better use of land in and near cities 

6. Indian Recreational Development 

a. Boa ting-f 1 shi ng 

b. Worm farming 

c. Game farming 

d. Pow-wow grounds 

e. Ski areas 

f. Summer camps 

i, training young people in Indiai lore 
and survival techniques 

7. Communication of Indian Ideas Regarding Ecology 

a. Communication medias and how to use them 

b. Basic ideas to be communica ted 

i . Better use of natural resources 

ii. Philosophical attitudes 

iii. Recycling of waste 

8. Laying Out Effective Plans for Ecology 

B» Required Readings 

Borland, When the Legends Die, 

Deloria, We Speak, You L i s ten , 

Neihardt, Black Elk S pea ks , 

Sun Bear, Survi val in the Wi 1 derness 
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XI . Native American Film-making 

A. Course Description 

The purpose of the course would be to allow Indian 
students to explore and express through film, the 
present situation of their role in the cities and 
reservations. Also, it would offer training in a 
highly skilled technical and esthetic form. 

The method of teaching will be through the workshop. 
Theory and practice will be i nsep rable. From the 
beginning, the students will handle and use the equip- 
ment. Exercises will always relate to particular prob- 
lems in lighting, shooting, and editing. The students 
will be encouraged to shoot in realistic settings and 
with scripts that relate to real situations. The di- 
rection will be toward the social documentary, dealing 
with contemporary problems of the Indian people. It 
is hoped that the class will eventually be able to go 
into remote reservations with a hand-held camera and 
portable tape recorder and bring out in depth a sense 
of the richness and strength of the Indian culture. 
Conversely, they should be able to interpret the mos t 
modern manifestations of Indian consciousness in the 
cities, with an insight not usually found in the mass 
med i a . 

B. Course Outline 

The beginning of the course would be devoted to learn- 
ing the essentials of shooting, both indoor and out- 
door. Balancing this would be screenings of films 
from different types of social documentary, ranging 
from Nanook of the North , to The Black Panthers . 

Sniai i serf pts, cover! ng a serTes of concrete probl ems 
in technique and expression, built around a realistic 
episode, will give an i rimed i ate introduction into the 
sense of film-making. 

The last half of the course will be devoted to plan- 
ning, sc ri pti njj and actually shooting a documentary on 
some aspect of a community nearby, (The Bay Area). 
Students will inform their people of the aims of the 
film and try to get their cooperation as much as pos- 
sible, Then they wi 1 1 be encouraged to show the film 
to their people in order to make known that +-he film 
and course was intended to serve the needs of the 
Indians and would not have been possible nor true to 
life without thei r . peopl es i nvol vemen t. 



O 
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G. Budget! Indian Film Course 



1 Auricon Sol -Lux Conversion w/zoom sound camera $3,000 
1 Bol ex Rex 11 fused} w/ e lenses 300 

1 Sound projector (used) 400 

1 6/8 ft. screen 75 

1 Movi scop viewer 110 

1 Pair rewinds 40 

1 tape splicer 125 

10 assorted split and regular reels 20 

5,000 ft. black & white reversal film @ 4 <j per ft. 200 

5.000 ft. lab processing <® 3 %^ per ft. 175 

4.000 ft. workpri n t (g> 5£ per ft. 200 

magnetic tape, film plus transfers etc. 200 

release prints, opticals etc. 175 

film rentals 250 

1 synchronizer w/ sound reader 250 

1 Uher sync portable tape recorder 600 

Miscellaneous supplies (cement, gloves, 

film cleaner, etc.) 50 

To ta 1 $ 6 , 1 20 
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XII. Introduction to Sioux Language and Culture 



A, Course Description 

The course will give the student an introductory under- 
standing of history, traditions, and modern life of 
the second largest Indian group in the United States, 
Reservation life as well as Sioux adjustment to urban 
life will be described and related to the special prob- 
lems of ethnic minorities, especially Native Americans, 

B, Course Outline 

1, Sioux Language 

a, 50% of course will be devoted to Sioux language, 
study and practice in speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing 

2, Sioux History 

a, 40% of course will be devoted to history of the 
Sioux people, (lecture) past and present 

3, Sioux Legend 

a, 10% of course will be devoted to Sioux legend, 
music, and arts 

C, Required Readings 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Sioux language series. 

Black Elk, Black Elk Speaks . 

Royal B, Has rick. The Warrior Sioux , 

George Hyde, Red C 1 oud ' s Folk , 

George Hyde, A Sioux Chronicle , 

Rapid City JournaT ( Newspaper J 
MarT Sandoz, Crazy Horse 

Wa rpa th C peri odi ca 1 ) and Sioux newspapers 

D, Research Paper 

The student shall be required to prepare an appro- 
priate research paper relating to subject matter of 
the course. An alternative project in American 
Indian organizational work may be acceptable as a sub- 
stitute. 

E, The Instructor should be not only competent in the 
area of the subject matter, in the sense of past train- 
ing, but also must be actively involved in Indian or- 
ganizational efforts. He should be of Sioux descent 
and speak the language. 



Native American Arts and Crafts Workshop 

A. Course Description 

An introductory workshop concentrating on the practical 
application of traditional American Indian art forms, 
designs and techniques through the use of contemporary 
media. This studio course attempts to advance the 
student's utilization of, and appreciation for, the 
various methods and skills of Native American arts and 
crafts, while at the same time promoting individual 
crea ti vi ty . 

If a student is familiar with the techniques and wish- 
es to pursue particular interests on his own, this 
should be arranged between student and instructor, 

B. Course Outline 

1. Introduction 

a. Brief presentation of different types of Native 
American arts and crafts, the techniques and 
media actually used, to show wide range of pos- 
sibilities for projects. A mimeographed hand- 
out may be helpful. (If NAS-33 is a pre- 
requisite, many of these will have been cover- 
ed . ) 

b. Practical limitations on class use of tools and 
media, i«e., size, cost, availability of mater- 
ials 

2. Projects 

a. Select a project, or give choice to the class, 
using the following as examples (consider class 
time/complexi ty of project); carving (wood, 
stone) j potteryj oil pain ti ng ; tempera water 
color painting! sand painting! rock paintingj 
masks! bead work! other, such as blockprinting 
(basketry, weaving, si Iversmi thing, etc,, may 
be too time-consuming for class projects, al- 
though a student may wish to pursue such on an 
individual basis) 

b. Assign a new project as time permits 

C. To instructor; Cost and availability of materials should 
be considered. Enough time should be allowed for stu- 
dents to finish projects, but the course ought to cover 
at least two or more art forms in order to widen the 
students' practice! experience (number of projects will 
vary according to length of course). Films, photographs 
and demonstra tions may aid in "how to" instruction and 
in showing designs and styles typical of different areas. 
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D. Bi bl iography 



1 930-3b Indian Leaflet Series, No* 1-72 . Denver Art Museum, 

Department of Indian Art, Denver. (incl. media sources, 
techniques and information on different art and craft 
forms) 



Adair, John 

1945 The Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths . Normans 
University of Oklahoma Press. 

Christy, Judith and Roy 

1969 Making Pottery . England: Penguin Books Ltd. (basic 

instruction, with photos, paperback $1.95) 

Ewers, John C. 

1945 Black feet Crafts . U.S. Office of Indian Affairs. 
Indian Hand Crafts, 9. Lawrence, Kansas. 



Gen ti lie, Thomas 

1 968 Step-by-Step Jewelry; a complete introduction to the 

craft of jewelry. New York: Golden Press, ( paperback 

$1 .95) 

Grando, Michael D- 

1969 jewelry. Form and Technique . New York: Van Nostrand 

Reinhold Company. (.hard bound $5.95) 

Lyford, Carrie A. 

1940 Quill and Beadwork of the Western Sioux . U.S. Office 
of Indian Affairs. Indian Hand Crafts, 1 . Lawrence, 
Kansas • 

1943 Ojibwa Crafts . U.S. Office of Indian Affairs. 

Indian Hand Crafts, 5. Phoenix. 

1945 Iroquois Crafts . U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Indian Hand Craft Books. Washington. 

Mera, Harry P. 

I960 Indian Silverwork of th e Southwest Illustrated, 

GlolDe, Arizona; Dale Stuart King, Publ . (photos ) 

Paul , Frances 

1944 Spruce Root Basketry of the Alaska Tjingit. U.S. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indian Hand Crafts , 8 . 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Petti t, Florence Harvey 

1952 Block Printing on Fabrics , New York: Hastings House Publ . 
Rhodes, Daniel 

1957 Clay and Glazes for the Potter . Phi 1 adel phi a : Chilton 

Book Company. (complete, detailed reference on ceramics, 
hardbound $7*50, } 

Seton, Julia M. 

1962 American Indian Arts , New York: Ronald Press Company, 

(instructional, with photos) 

Tanner, Clara Lee 

1968 Southwest Indian Craft Arts. Tucson: University of 

Arizona Press. ( instructional and pictorial reference) 

Underhi 11, Ruth 

1944 Pueblo Crafts . U . S . Bureau of Indian Affairs, Indian 
Hand Craft Books. Lawrence, Kansas. 

Young, Stella and N.G, Bryan 

1940 Nava jo Native Dyes, T heir Preparation and Use, U.S. 

Office of Indian Affairs. Indian Hand Crafts, 2. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 
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XXV. Native Ameri can Journalism and Periodical Management 

A. Need for the Course 

1, Native American Journalism is a specialized field 
because the Indian audience possesses a unique 
cultural background and contemporary situation, 
and because of the unique kind of resources (legends 
etc.) available for use in publications* 

2* The establishment and operation of Indian newspapers 
and magazines is a very difficult and challenging 
task because of the poverty of the Indian community, 
general lack of funds, high mobility of urban In- 
dians, and intense competition of white media, 

3 . The student in this course will learn the entire 
''business 11 of newspaper development from how to 
conceive of and obtain, or write, arcicles to hi w 
to "set up" the paper and how to finance and manage 
its operation. 

B. Topics to be Covered by the Course 

1, How to write articles for Indian publications. 

2. How to get Indian-oriented articles published in 
Non-Indian publications. 

3* How to obtain material from other writers and from 
documentary sources, 

4. How to "set up" a publication. 

5. How to organize a newspaper office for effective 
producti on . 

6 . How to finance a periodical, 

C. Method of Instruction 

1, The emphasis will be on "learning by doing". Studer 
will not only receive "theory" from lectures but wi ' 
actually write articles and , hopeful 1 y, secure pub- 
lication. They will be judged primarily upon thei r 
actual "products". Students may help with Indian pi 
1 i cat ions or can publish in the Cal Aggi e . The Thl r« 
World, or elsewhere. 
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0. Required Readings 

Various issues of- Akwesasne Notes , Coyote , Dine Baa-Hani , 
K ainai News , Many Smokes , Native People , Navajo Times , 
The American Indian , T sen-Akamak , Tundra Times , War - 
path, and other Indian controlled publications 
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XV. Native American Philosophy and Religion 

A. Basic Beliefst 

1. Earth Mother 

2. Animal Brothers 

3. Plants & Medicines 

B. Iroquois Six Nation Confederacy 

1. False Face Society 

2. Great Pace 

3. Clan Mother system 

C. Sioux 

1 , Sacred pi pe ceremony 

2. Sundance 

3. Sweat Lodge 

4, Vision seeking 
5- Fasting 

D. Cherokee 

1 . Men of Fi re 

2. Cities of refuge 

3. Bears (Medicine people) 

E. Indian Dances S- Singing 

1. Buffalo Dance 

2. Deer Dance 

3. Eagle Dance 

F. Peyote Religion 

1. Origin of Peyote 

2. The Ceremony 

3. The Cheyenne Way 

4. Water Drum 

G. Chippewa Medicine Society 

1. Grand Medicine Ceremony 

2 . Medicine Power 

a. Development & Practice 

b. Singing 

H. Navajo Medicine 

1. Yehi Chants 

2. Nine Day Ceremony 

3. Beauty Way , 

4. Witchcraft; ,±., 

I. North Coast Religion 
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1. The Shaker Society 

2 . Rel i gi on & Art 

3. Giving of Feast 

4. Legends & Teaching 

J. The Hopi Way 
1 . C ro ps 

2. Relationship to earth & universe 
K» Pueblo & Paiute Medicine Ways 

L. Summary of Medicine Ways 

1 . Use today 

2, Indian Medicines used by White Man 

Q © 1 3 fc P Ll is l— v *=- 

1 s rlsii Is Cr i i<c! ua 

M. Required Readings 

Sun Bear, Buffalo Hearts . 

Castaneda, The Teachings of Don juan « 
Niehardt, Black Elk Speaks . 

Ojibwa Medicine . 

Parker, The Code of Handsome Lake . 
Waters, The Book of the Hopi « 






Course Description 

An introduction to the history, social organiza- 
tion, language, and beliefs of the Hava jo people. 

Course Outline 

1» Navajo History available in the form of folklore- 

a. It’s an unwritten history perpetuated by 
word of mouth 

b. It is a mixture of several levels of con- 
sciousness (i.e., myth, religious, history 
or events), all of which combine the cul- 
tural consciousness of racial awareness of 
the various Indian peoples 

2. Because of the symbolic (mythic) elements of 
Navajo history, the factual elements are dif- 
ficult to discover 

a. Consequently, in pastj Indian history fre- 
quently misinterpreted and misrepresented 

b. An effort is now being made by Navajo In- 
dians to discover and preserve their his- 
tory and cul ture for the future 

i. Individuals in tribes have been en- 
trusted with various facets of their 
history in the form of carefully mem- 
orized chants which, on a mythic and 
and symbolic level reproduce the evolu- 
tion of Indian history 

3. Myth of Emergence and Origins 

a. Four worlds and Anasazi period 

b. Strange relatives 

c. 1st Man and 1st Woman 

d. Great catas trophy 

e. Athapascan relationship 

4. The Clan System 

a. Survival System 

i. Families united to survive 
11. Matriarchal units 

ill. Relationships were extended beyond im- 
mediate family to include blood relations 
then in-laws, etc. 

b. Means of identifying an individual (by a cul- 
tural or a blood relationship) to a certain 
Indian group 

i. Athpascan relationship and Navajo's 

c. Family aspect of elan performed several im- 
portant functions 

i» .Prevents marriage between blood relations 
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11, Unites family to help present a united 
front to the outside 

ill. Thus provides an economic advantage in 
survival 

iv. People of the various clans form a fur- 
ther interdependent unit or tribe and 
thus obtain greater strength for survival 
v. This unifying of the clan aspect has been the 
survival of the Navajo Indian in the face 
of outside cultural influences 
d. Number of Clans 
i „ Ancient 
i i , Modern 

iii. Names of clans (animal relationships) 

C, Instructor 

It is essential that the instructor be Navajo and 
directly familiar with Navajo culture for an accur- 
ate presentation of subject matter and a critical 
view of reading material, 

0, Readings 
(* selected readings) 

Bailey, L.R. 

* 1964 The Long Wa ikj A History of the Navajo Wars, 1846-68, 

Los Angeles: Wes tern lore Press. 

Bennett, Kay 

1964 Kaibahj Recollection of a Navajo Girlhood . Los Angeles : 
WesternTore Press, ” 

Brophy, William A. and Sophie D, Aberle 

* i 966 The Indian, America's Unfinished Business fReport of the 

Commission on th e Rights, Liberties and Responsibilities 
of the American Tn?i an ) . Norman* University of Oklahoma 
PressT" I for all N. American Indians) 

Clark, La Verne Harrell 

1 966 They Sang for Horses; the Impact of the Horse on Navajo 

and Apache 7 ol kl ore . Tucson: Uni versify of Arizona Press , 

Coolidge, Dane and Mary Roberts Coolidge 

1930 The Navajo Indians . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Forbes, Jack 

* I960 Apache, Nava ho and Spaniard . Norman: University of 

0k~ 1 a homa P res s . 

Forrest, Earle R, 

1970 Wi th a Camera in Nav aholand, Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 
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Frink, Maurice 

1968 Fort Defiance and the; Navajos . Boulder, Colo.? 

Pruett Press . 

Frisbie, Charlotte Johnson 

1 967 Xinaaldai A Study of the Navaho Girl's Puberty Ceremony . 
Middletown, ^onn.s Wesleyan University Press. 

Haile, Berard 

1950 Legend of the Ghostway Ritual in the Male Branch of 

Shobtingway, Part 1. Suckingway, Its Legend and Practice 
part 2. St. Michaels, Ari zona : St. Michaels Press, 

1957 Bea utywayg a Navaho Ceremonial . New York: Pantheon Books 
( Bol 1 ingen Series LlTl). 

Hegemann, Elizabeth Compton 

1963 Navaho Trading Pays . Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press . 



Hester, James J. 

1962 Early Navajo Migrations and Acculturation in the South - 
west, Museum of New Mexico, Papers in Anthropology, 



no 



. 6, Sante Fe. 



Hoffman, Virginia end Broderick H. Johnson 

* 1970 Navajo Biographies . Navajo Curriculum Center. Rough 

Rock, Ari zona , 

Kelly, Lawrence C. 

1968 The Navajo Indiais and Federal Indian Policy, 1900-1035 . 
TuesoriT University of Arizona Press. 

Kluckholn, Clyde and Dorothea Leighton 

The Navaho. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Cambri dgeT Harvard University Press, 1946. 

Mathews, Washington 

* 1897 "Navaho Legends," Memoi rs of the American Folklore 

Society , Vol . V. Boston. 

Mitchell, Emerson Blackhorse and T.D, Allen 

* 1967 Ml racl e Hill. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 



Neweomb, Franc Johnson 

1964 Hosteen Klah, Nava h o Medicine Man and Sand Painter . 

The Civilization 0? the American Indian Series, Vol. 73. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 

Shepardson, Mary and Blodwen Hammond 

1970 The Navajo Mountain Communi ty; Social Organization and 
Kinship Terminology . Berkeley: University of Calif- 
ornia Press. 
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Underhill, Ruth 

* 1953 Here Come the Navaho! U,S, Department of Interior, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs . Lawrence, Kansas, 

Waters, Frank 

* 1950 Masked Gods; Navaho and Pueblo Ceremonialism . 

Albuquerque: Uni versirty of New Mexico Press , 

Wheelwright, Mary C, 

I 956 The Myth and Prayers of the Grea t Star Chant and the 
Myth of the Coyote Chant . Navajo Ceremonial Art. 

Sante Te, New Mexico. 

Wilken, Robert L. 

* 1955 Anselm Weber, O.F.M., Missionary to the Navaho 1898- 

1921 « Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 

Wyman, Lei and C. 

1962 The Windways of the Navaho . Taylor Museum, Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center- 

1965 The Red Antway of the Navaho . Navajo Religion Series 
VoT. V. Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, Sante Fe, 
New Mexico. 

* 1970 Blessingway, With Th ree Versions of the Myth Recorded 

and Translated from the~' Navajo by Father Berard Hai fe ? 
b. F.M . Tucson: Universi ty of Arizona Press. ~~™ 
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XVII. Nava jos in Contemporary Society 

A. Sample Schedule of Topics 
WEEK 

1 Monday, March 16, 1970- Coming of the Span- 
iard, Period from 1300- Pueblo revolt! 
Wednesday, March 18, 1970- Pueblo revolt 
and Oimetah period 

2 Monday, March 23* 1970- U.S. Occupation (War 
with U.S. and Fort Summer)! 

Wednesday, March 25, 1970- Treaty and adjust- 
ment to reservation life 

3 Monday, March 30, 1970- Government (from 
agent to council)| 

Wednesday, April 1, 1970- Beginning of pre- 
sent council and how it operates 

4 Monday, April 6, 1970- Economic growth and 
development! 

Wednesday, April 8, 1970- First 75 years 
after Fort Summer lost 25 

5 Monday, April 13, 1970- Education (mis- 
sion, BIA, public school s- pas t) ! 

Wednesday, April 15, 1970- New directions 
in education- Rough Rock, Navajo Community 
College. English a second 1 anguage--cu1 - 
tural emphasis 

6 Monday, April 20, 1970- Social behavior- 
(How earlier life was related to social 
cus tom) | 

Wednesday, April 22, 1970- Social prob- 
lems due to cultural conflict- alcohol i sm, 
etc , 

7 Monday, April 27, 1970- Arts and Crafts- 
Weaving. In legend in early southwest 
fAnasazi period} Spanish to present type, 
etc. Si 1 versmi thing and painting, history, 
types, etc. 

7 Wednesday, April 29, 1970- Review for final 
examination 
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. Required Readings 
Dine Baa-Han j , 

Forbes, Apache, Navaho and Spaniard , 

Kluckohn, The Navaho , 

The Navajo Times , 

Navajo Tribe annual reports. 

Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity newsletter 
Underhi 1 \ , The Nava Jos 
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The History of the Algor, nan (Mani t-i ni niwok) People 

A. Course Description 

A survey of the history of the Algonkian People with 
coverage of the Cree, Chippewa, Po tawa tomi, Ottawa, 

Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, Miami, iTHniwek, Delaware, Mi nsi , 
Abnaki, Micmac. , Na ti ck-Narraganse 1 1, Mahican, Pequot- 
Mohegan, Powhatan, Nanticoke, Mon tagnai s-Maskapi , and 
Shawnee divisions- Emphasis will be placed on pre-1850 
events, but some attention will be given to the past 
century. The over— all uni ty of the people, as stressed 
by Pontiac and Tecumseh, will be highlighted. 

B. Course Outline 

1» Traditional History 

a. The traditions of the Algonkians will be exam- 
ined, especially those relating to the Ma 1 am 
i 01 um of the Delaware, the migration of the 

t Chi ppewa-0 ttawa-Po tawa tomi , and the Fire Nation. 

Arc haeo 1 ogi cal and linguistic data will also be 
exami ned . 

2. The Algonkian Confederacies 

a. The major confederacies, such as those of the 

Powhatan, Del aware-Mi nsi , Abnaki, the Fire Nation 
( Po tawa tomi -Mascou ten-Sauk-Fox-Ki ckapoo-Shawnee) , 
Miami, and I 1 1 i n i wek , will be examined. The 
over-all political relationships of the Algon- 
kians will be analyzed. 

3. Wars With the Iroquoians 

a. The long wars between Algonkians and Iroquoians, 
from before 1 608 until the 1690's, will be ana- 
lyzed. Particular attention will be given to 
the expansionist efforts of the Five Nations and 
the Andaste and the recovery of the Algonkian 
peopl e. 

4. European Trade and Invasion, to 1675 

a. The trading efforts of the French, Dutch, and 
English greatly affect Algonkians* Even more 
intense is the impact of the English invaders 
on the coastal Algonkians* By 1676 the Powha- 
tans of Virginia and the Narragansetts of New 
England are finally conquered. Mahicans and 
others move to the Ohio Country. 

5* European Trade and Imperialism, 1676-1763 

The Freneh-Engl i sh rivalry and how the Algonki- 
ans, almost uniformly, favor the French. Dur- 
ing this era the Delawares and Mi ns is move west 
to Ohio and the Shawnees reunify in the Kentucky— 
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Ohio region, while the Chippewas and Grees 
expand west of Lake Superior at the expense 
of the Sioux, 

The Pan- A 1 gonki an Confederacy 

a. The first efforts of the Shawnee to establish 

a confederacy from the 1 7^0 ' s on; the Confeder- 
acy of Pontiac; the pan-A 1 gonki an resistance 
to Anglo imperialism, especially from 1763 - 1795 . 

The Confederacy of Tecumseh 

a. The continuance of Anglo imperialism; the teach- 
ings of the Shawnee Prophet and Tecumseh! the 
successes of the confederacy and its ultimate 
retreat to the west after 1815 

Dispersal and Westward Movement 

a. The dispersal of the eastern remnant groups on 
small reservations; the movement to the Trans- 
Mississippi West of the major groups; settle- 
ment in Kansas and Oklahoma, 

The Kf ckapoo Struggle 

^ • How the Ki kapuak continue the Algonkian struggle 
in Texas and Mexico, 1865-1879. The Kickapoos 
in Coahuila, in Oklahoma, and in Sonora. 

A 1 gonki ans All Over the World 

a, Shawnees, Delawares, and others as guides, trap- 
pers, raiders, and explorers from Texas to Cali f- 
orni a before 1850. C ree-C hi ppewa trappers and 
traders venture over most of Canada. 

The Great Riel Rebellions 

a. An introduction to the Cree and Micmac alpha- 
bets and the picture-writing of other groups 

After the Conquest 

a. The Algonkian Peoples since military defeat. 

Emphasis on rel i g 7 cue movements and resistance 
to white assimilation 

The Algonkian Alphabets 

a. An introduction to the Cree and Micmac alpha- 
bets and the picture-writing of other groups 



Required Readings 

No single text exists. Students will be expected to 
read sections of many books dealing with Algonkians and 
several histories of particular divisions, e . g . , 
Gibson's The Kickapoos. 



Many of the sources, such as the Walam Olum, will have 
to be used in the library. 
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XIX, Introdu c tion to the Algonkian (Manitowuk) Languages 
Pm Course Description 

An introduction th the A 1 gonk i an languages, with 
emphasis on those spoken today by large numbers 
of people (such as Cree and Chippewa}, 

B, Course Outline 

1. The General Grarrmatical Principles of Algonkian 

a. The grammar common to all Algonkian dialects 

2 . The Algonkian Alphabets 

a. The Micmac and Cree alphabets will be pre- 
sented, Students will learn the Cree alphabet 

3. The Algonkian Sounds and Sound-shifts 

a. The basic sounds will be learned and the 
regular shifts, as from Chippewa "n" to 
Cree "y M 

4. Comparative Vocabulary 

a. Comparisons of the vocabularies of the ma- 
jor dialects 

5. Basic Conversation 

a. Students will learn simple phrases and 
key words in ei ther Cree or Chippewa. 

b. Some students way be allowed to substi- 
tute another spoken language, such as Del- 
aware, Shawnee, Cheyenne, Arapaho-Atsi na , 
et cetera 

C. Required Readings 
A Cree Grammar , 

Baraga, Qtchipwe Dictionary , 

Brin ton , Lehape (Delaware) Dictionary , 

Trumbull, Natick Dictionary 
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XX - Fundamen ta Is of Native American Education 



A* Course Description 

An introduction to the major issues relating to 
American Indian education including pupi 1 - teacher 
r el a t i onshi ps * teaeher-communi ty rel a tionshi ps * 
curriculum and school organizations, (Motor De- 
signed especially for teacher & teacher candidates). 



B, Course Outline 

1. Status of Indian Education today 

2, Difference between Indian education and non- 
Indian education 

3* United States government^ responsibility for 
teaching Indian children 

4. State and local government responsibility for 
educating Indian children 

5 • Causes behind the low educational achievement 
level of Indian children 

6- Misconceptions found in textbooks* supplemental 
material* films and the mass media in general 

7- Factual educational material available to schools 

8. Indian parents involvement in the education of 
their children 

9. Teacher involvement in the Indian Community 

10. Teacher* administrators! and Indian relation- 
ships in the total educational process 

11, Identify other problems which contribute to 
the low educational achievement of Indian 
chi 1 dren 




C . Required Readings 

California Indian Education Association* Cali forni a 
Indian Education* First Conference * 1 96S* 

Cali forni a I nd i an Educa ti on Association* Cali forni a 
Indian Education* Third Conference * 1970* 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare- United States 
Senate* The Education of American Indians * 1 9&9* 
Commi ttee on Labor and Public Welfare- Uni ted S tates 
Senate* Indian Educations A National Tragedy- 
A National Challenge* 1969 j 
M ami e Si zemore, Closing the Gap in Indian Education , 
Report to the National Advisory Commission on 
Rura 1 Poverty * January 1 967 * —= ' — 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory* 

The American Indian High School Graduate in the 
Southwes t * 1 969 * 

Various authors* Papers on Indian Education as as- 
signed by the instructor 
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D . Optional Readings 

Anderson-Col 1 i ster -Ladd, The Educational Ach ieve— 

merit of I ndian Children , U.S »D.I . j B.I*A. 1953, 
Arizona State University, Indi an E ducation and the 
Classroom Teacher , 1 961 , 

Arizona State Universi ty, Ninth Annual Indian Coo- 
ference, 1968, 

Willard W- Beatty, Education For Cultural Change , 
U.S.D.I., 1953, 

Edgar Cahn, Our Brother's Keeper , 1969, 
Coombs-Kron-ColTi s ter -Anderson , The Indian Child 
Goes to School, U,S»D,I«, B . I . A . , 19 58 , ~ 

Jack OT Forbes, Education of the Culturally Dif- 
ferent, 1 968^ 

Pedro Orata, Fundamental Education in Amerindian 
C omnium tyj U.S.D.I.V B . I • A . , 1 952 , 

Hildegard Thompson, Education of Cross-Cultural 
Enrighmen t , U.S.D.I., B.iTa., 19&A, 

E. Research paper required 
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XXI- California Indian Education and Community Development 



A- Course Description 

An introduction to the problems apparent in the 
education of California Indian youth and adults* 
to the socio-cul tural experiences which have led 
to those problems* and to the application of com- 
munity development theory to the solution of those 
problems. Attention will be given to helping the 
non-Indian to obtain a more accurate perspective 
on California Indian history and culture. 

B. Course Outline 

1. The Contemporary Objective Conditions of Indian 
Peopl e 

a* The educational and socio-cul tural problems 
and assets* as they exist today 

2. The Indian Experience 

a. The historical experiences which have led 
to the present situation 

3- The Common Problems of Conquered Populations 

4. The Community-Relevant* Mu 1 ti -Cu 1 tura 1 Approach 
to Indian Education 

5. Correcting Myths and Inaccuracies Relating to 
California Indian History and Culture 

6 . Special Techniques for Working With Indian Pup is 

C. Required Readings 

Cali fornja Indi an Educa ti on (Ad Hoc Commi ttee* 

~~ Modes to ) , 

California Indian Education * Third Annual Confer- 
^ ence Report* California Indian Education* Assn.* 
Forbes* Education of the Culturall y Different* 

(Far West La bora tor 7T, — 

Forbes* The Indian in America f s Past * (Prentice- 
Hall Spectrum- pa pesrbaekjV 
Forbes* Native Ameri cans of California and Nevada* 

( Far West Laboratory* if availaBTe by November 
29), 

War pa th * vo 1 * I** no. 2 ( From United Native Americans* 

P.0-* Box 26149* San Francisco* Calif. 94126* 

25£ per copy} 
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XXII. Native American Ethnohi story and Applied Ethnohistory 
(Semi nar) 

A. Course Description 

An introduction to the methodology of the fields 
of American Indian ethnohi s tory and applied e thno— 
history. Attention will be given to the historical-, 
cultural development of Native American peoples but- 
the focus wi' 1 1 be upon the manner in which that 
historical -cul tural development can be reconstructed 
from various kinds of evidence and how those re- 
constructions can be utilised as a factor in the 
modern educa ti ona 1 — psyc ho 1 ogi ca 1 development of 
Indian peoples. 

B. Course Outline 

1. The Field of Ethnohi story 

a. A descriptive analysis of the scope and pur- 
pose of the field 

2 . The Field of Applied Ethnohi story 

a. An examination of the applications, in In- 
dian communities, of ethnohi s tori ca 1 work 

3. Ethnohi storical Method 

a. An introduction to research and analytical 
prodecures in ethnohi story 

4. E thnohi s torica 1 and Applied Ethnohi storical Pro- 
jec ts 

a ■ The s tuden ts will, under the di rec ti on of 
the instructor, develop projects in either 
ethnohi story or applied ethnohi story 

C . Required Readings 

Forbes, "The E thnohi s tori an in the Sou thwest". 

Journal of the West , 

Forbes, Native AinerTc an of California and Nevada; 

A handbook , " ’ 

Forbes, Warriors of the Colorado , 

Hagan, The Indian in American History , 

Ma thews’^ The Qsages , 

Sandoz , cTieyenne Autumn , 

Periodica 1 s t 

Extensive selections from Ethnohi s tor y. The 
Indian Historian , and other journa 1 s ' 

D* Research Paper or Project 
See II-D, Above 
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E . Ins true tor 

This course must have an instructor active in the 
■Field of ethnohistory and experienced in applied 
thnohi story. The instructor should be of Indian 
escent. The course should be operated as a sem- 
nar, at the tipper division or graduate level. 
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A c hronology of 

NATIVE AMERICAN HISTORY 
(WITH EMPHASIS ON THE UNITED STATES AREA) 



Prepared by 

Wa I ter C a rd 
Ann i e Bea r 
George Bear 
Jack D* Forbes 
Rebecca Grossman 
Carolyn Johnson 



EcH ted by 

Jack D* Forbes 
Carolyn Johnson 
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I ntroduct i on : 



This chronology of Native American history represents only 
a beginning in the vast effort to record the facts of Native Amer- 
ican development. Because of limitations in terms of time and 
funding, we have not been able to check through all of the poss- 
ible sources with information on Indian history. For that reason, 
it is clear that our list of events favors some geographical re- 
gions over others. We apologize for that weakness. 

It is our hope that this chronology will prove especially 
useful to instructors in Indian history and that it will serve as 
a beginning point for the creation of a more complete chronology. 

We are using three dating systems in our chronology. The 
period prior to 3111 B.C. utilizes the "B.P." (Before the Present) 
system, which provides only approximate dates. After 3111 B.C., 
the first year of the Maya calendar, we are using two dates for 
every event. The first date is an 1 'A ,C . " date (American Civili- 
zation) derived from the Maya system. The second date is a "B.C." 
or "A.D." date based upon the Christian calendar. 
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- The First Americans 



100,000 B.P. (Before the Present): Some scholars believe that people 

were already living in North America (in California) by this date, 
using crude stone tools. 



40,000 B.P. s The last Ice Age begins in North America. Indications 
are that the Indian may have been around as early as this date since 
it would have been probably impossible to have traveled to the Amer- 
icas by land between 40,000 and 11,000 B.P. because of the ice sheets 
across Canada. Some contact with other areas could have been main- 
tained by sea routes, however. 



35,000-20,000 B.P, : Many sites have been found which indicate the 

presence of people in California, Nevada, Texas and elsewhere, but 
scholars disagree on the accuracy of the investigations of the sites. 



17.000 B.P.s A human skull from this date has been found near Laguna 
Beach, California, 



13.000- 11,000 B.P.: Early Americans are hunting now - extinct big- 
game animals, using unique kinds of spear— points and knives not found 
anywhere else in the world. This represents an impressive command 

of point-making technology, which later spread from North America 
to Asia, 

12.000- 10.000 B.P.s People begin using vegetable food-grinding tools 
in the Southwest. These tools include manos, milling stones, and, 
later, mortars and pestles. Human burials also appear, along with 
new kinds of spear-points. The atlatl (spear-thrower) is used, 

9,000 B.P. : The Indian had perhaps by this time, because of an im- 
pressive command of stone point making technology, killed off the 
now extinct Pleistocene herd animals, (Great Bison, Wooly Mammoth, 
Mastodon, Early Horse) 

9,000 B.P,: California Coastal Tribes were trading sea-shells with 

the Indians of the Great Basin. 



9.000-8.000 B.P.s Westerners, especially in the Great Basin, use 
caves or rock-shelters, bark or grass beds, twined basketry, netting, 
matting, fur cloth, sandals, the atlatl, small projectile points, 
flat milling stones, scrapers and choppers, digging sticks, fire 
drills, hearths, wooden clubs, smoking pipes, sea-shell ornaments, 
deer-hoof rattles, medicine bags, and bird-bone whistles. 

7,000 B.P.s Tht Cochise Culture evolves in southern Arizona and 
spreads el sewh ? This culture emphasized the use of vegetable 
foods and prop,. o’ .he way for horticulture. Shell-fish collecting 
was important along the coast. Metates, Manos, scrapers, choppers, 
hammerstones, bone tools are used. Burials are present (flexed or 
extended). 

O 
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5,000—6,000 B,P,; A si mp 1 e vapie ty of maize farming spreads to 
southern New Mexico, probably from Mexico. 

I I . The Development of American Civilizations 

I A.C. (3111 B.C. or 5082 B.P.) ; The earliest date in the great 
Maya calender, from which all later Maya dates were counted. No 
one knows what happened on that date, but the ancient Maya must have 
believed it was of extreme importance because they calculated all 
later events from it. The years of American Civilization (A.C.) will 
be based on this date. 

82 A.C. (5000 B.P .); Post holes found near Little Lake, Calif, 
represent the earliest evidence of houses in California* 

82 A.C. -1082 A.C. (4, OOP's B .P. ) ; Central California enters the Early 
Horizon period. Great interest in after-life shown by grave offer- 
ings in burials. The people use large points, shell ornaments, slab 
metates, mortars, fi ber— tempered baked clay bowls, and twined baske- 
try, Atlatl was favorite weapon. Burials are extended, face down- 
ward . 

1082 A.C, (4,000 B,F«) t At this time the culture of northern Nevada 
underwent a series of changes to take advantage of the many large 
lakes in the area. Duck decoys, nets, fishhooks, feather robes, 
cordage, snares, twined bags, twined and coiled baskets, and stone, 
bone and wood tools were all manufactured, 

1582 A.C. (3.500 B.P,) s Flexed burials, some cremation, coiled 
basketry, wooden mortars, barbed harpoons, and the bow and arrow 
appear in central California. Village sites are larger, grave goods 
are uncommon except in connection with cremations. Signs of warfare 
are common in burials. People begin building up "shel lmounds" along 
San Francisco Bay, 

2082-3082 A.C, (3.000-2,000 B,P,)s New farming crops spread from 
Mexico to the Southwest, including new types of corn and beans and 
squash. By 2,300 B.P, pottery making spreads from Mexico to the 
Southwest . 

2461 A.C, (650 B.C.): The construction of py rami d- tempi es and large 

complex towns commences in central Mexico. The area of Oaxaca is 
especially advanced, with the great city of Monte Alban being devel- 
oped, 

2511-2861 f«C» (800—250 B.C,): The "high civilization" of the Olmecs 

flourishes in Vera Cruz, Mexico, Giant stone heads made, as well 
colossal stone altars, massive tombs, gigantic jaguar masks, tools 
and statues of jade, carved quartz, obsidian, etc. The jlmecs 
O developed and used a calendar and a form of writing. 

eric: 
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2961-3961 A,C, (150 B.C.-SgO, 



A , D . ) 
North 



Teotihuacan developed as the 
America, It was a planned city. 



greatest ceremonial center in 
dedicated to religion. 

2082 A . C . (2,000 B,P_U j_ Atlatl gradual ly is n ^! a ^^forni a ^300^.0 

arrow in northern Nevada. Bow area at 600-700 A. D . 

and spreads to Pueblo Indians of Four Corners area at 

■ 5 nP ,9 a r (9 000 B P-)s South central Arizona developes culture 

way of life, with simple farming, ere- 

nation, pottery, and carving of bowls and utensils from stone. 

a.r. n.nn n R.P.-1.60 0 B.P.U Farming appears in San 

duan Hiver area ^ l "SySJTU . 

b and h tr nets cordsMnd'a few houses of 'wood enclosed in mud mortar, 
^he allit^s’the principal weapon. The crops grown apparently cane 
from Mexico via Texas and the plains. 



3082 A. C. -3482 



A-C. (200 A,P,) s 
flourish in souths 
advanced architecture, 

3328 A . C , (217 A^D^J 

Southwest, from a 



By this time Maya civilization was beginning 
in southern Mexico and Guatemala, witn pyramid-temples, 
et cetera . 



3511 A.C - { } 600 B - P . , 400 A.D.J, 



The earliest tree-ring date recovered from the 
roof pole of a storage pit in a Utah cave, 

. r r ( ,nn tnn A D 1* Late Horizon begins in central Cali- 

points? large stone mortars, and tubular steatite smoking pipes- 
There is no evidence of sharp cultural breaks m Central Cali fern 
for at least 4,000 years, 

M K k 4 uu u-./. Indians in Four Corners area, ances- 
T^i'of later Pueblo'or Anasazt" people, come under influences from 
south and east, begin to build semi -underground houses lined wit. 
stone ^abs? make pottery, and use beans and new types of corn. 

■3569 AT (458 A.D. ) : Accounts from the Chinese state that ^ddhist 

3509 A.l. L-Z- — 4- d encoU ntered land, supposedly Alaska, 

trsar-s sr^aa 

the high ,d vi 1 ization found in the Americas. 

aAn a r ( 500 AD)* At about this time new influences caused the 
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361 1-401 'I A.C, (500-900 A,D.): The Tchefunte culture develops in 

Louisiana and is ancestral to the later Marksville culture. This 
represents the beginning of complex material culture in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. They probably grew crops and they did make dis- 
tinctive pottery , some of which featured four legs. Some villages 
buried their dead in burial mounds. 

3611-4011 A.C, (500-900 A.D.); The Adena culture is developed in 
the Ohio-Kentucky- I ndi ana— West Virginia area. These Indians built 
round bark-covered houses with walls slanting outward. Some sites 
have earth walls laid out in large circles or geometric patterns. 

They built conical burial mounds of from 10 to 70 feet in height. 

The Adenas were agricultural and made pottery. They used copper for 
making ornaments. They made fine effigy pipes of stone. These were 
Indians who apparently had sizeable "city-states" in order to be 
able to build the big burial mounds. They apparently traded widely 
a 1 so . 

3811-4211 A.C. (700 A. D. -1100 A.D.); Pueblo or Anasazi cultures 
enter into the "Developmental Period" (Pueblo I and Pueblo II). 

Great experimentation in hous i ng , with houses often having many 
rooms and being built of adobe bricks, stone slabs, or mud and sticks 
Kivas are in use. Pottery greatly improved, cotton fabrics used 
(borrowed from Mexico), and a heavy emphasis on farming. This way 
of life gradually spreads over much of Utah, part of Nevada, and 
elsewhere. Turquoise was mined in California desert areas where 
Pueblo pottery is sometimes found. 

3821—3986 A.C. (710—875 A.D.); Pottery of the type later used by 
Navajos and Apaches appears in Gobernador Canyon, New Mexico, The 
pottery is associated with villages of a "Developmental Pueblo" 
type, suggesting that some Pueblo Indians of the period were Navajo 
or Apache speakers, 

3876 A.C. (765 A.D.): Ma ya scientists hold a great meeting at Copan 

to discuss astronomy and to adjust the calendar. Scholars probably 
attended from a wide area. 

3961—4011 A.C. (850—900 A.D.); The Toltecs, a Nahuat 1 — speaki ng 
people, gain control of central Mexico, destroying Teotibuacan. They, 
in turn, begin building cities of their own. The First Toltec lead- 
er 'was Mixcoatl (Cloud Smoke) who married Chimalma (Shield Hand), a 
woman with great powers - She bore a son called TopiTtzin (also called 
Quetzal coat 1 ) in a miraculous manner. Quetzalcoatl founded the great 
Toltec capital at Tula, 

4011-4411 A.C. (900-1300 A.D.); The Copena ci vi 1 i zat i on exi sted i n 
northern Alabama. These people had agriculture, made pottery, and 
various kinds of tools. Copper ornaments were used, as well as ones 
of sheet mica, galena, shell, and polished stone. The Copena people 
built large conical burial mounds. Over-all, this culture was related 
to the Hopewell, found farther north. 
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4011-4411 A.C. (900-1300 A.D.): The great "Hopewell" civilization 

developed in the Ohio Valley - Great Lakes - Middle West region. It 
reaches it's peak in southern Ohio where tremendous earth-works 
and mounds were constructed. The Hopewell people grew crops? made 
many kinds of pottery, basketry and lots of tools and ornaments. Hope- 
well tools, pipes, breast plates etc. are all well made. They were 
the "finest metal-workers in North America before the coming of the 
white man..." They used mostly copper, plus some silver and iron. 

Ornaments made of sheet copper are especially impressive. Trade was 
extensive as goods came to Ohio from the Rocky Mountains, Atlantic 
coast, and Gulf area. The Hopewell may have had a loose confederacy 
extending from Kansas to New York, 

4011-4611 A.C. ( 900-1500 A.Dji A peak of Native American civilization 
in the U.S., in terms of material culture at least, developed in the 
lower Mississippi valley of Louisiana and adjacent Mississippi. In 
this region archeologists have identified three successive stages: 

(1) the Marksvi lie Culture (Burial Mound II Period, 900-1100 A.D.)j (2) 
the Troyvi 1 I c Culture (Burial Mound II, 1100-1300 A.D.) and (3) the 
Coles Creek culture, (Temple Mound ! or Middle Mississippi, 1300-1500 A.D.) 
This sequence shows that there was a continuous evolution towards the 
great developments of the later period, per haps stimulated by maritime 
contacts with Mexico or Yucatan. 

4058 A.C. (947 A.D.): Topiltzin born in this year. He was raised 

by his grandparents and then sent to a school for priests at Xochicalco 
where there was a pyramid to the god Quetzal coat 1 . He became a high 
priest of Quetza 1 coat 1 and was therefore known as Topiltzin Quetzal— 
coat 1 . He later became the leader of the Tol tecs and founded the 
great city of Tula ( 968 ). He gathered together many people of the 
former great city of Teotihuacan who also worshipped Quetzacoatl and 
they provided the skill to build Tula. lopiltzin tried to reform 
the religion of his own people, stopping human sacrifices and replac- 
ing them with gifts of tortillas, flowers, incense, butterflies and 
snakes. He also taught new and better agricultural methods and new 
ways to work silver, gold and copper. 

4081-4279 A.C. (970 1 s- I 1 68 A.D,); The Tol tecs, from their capitol 
at Tul a, gradual 1 y dominate most of central Mexico, as far south as 
Choi ul a , Tol tec influences reach as far as Tabasco, Campeche and 
Yucatan * 

4098-4111 A.C. (987-1000 A.D.); Topiltzin Quetzal coat 1 and his fol- 
lowers forced to abandon Tula because of reactions against his religious 
reforms. They spend 20 years at Choi ul a and then go on to Yucatan, 
founding Chichen I tza , 

4111 A.C. (ca. 1000 A.D.); Hohokam culture spreads from Mexico into 
southern Arizona. This culture featured many new traits including 
the building of great irrigation systems, Mexi can-Maya style ball 
courts, pyrite mirrors, curvilinear art, red on buff pottery, inten- 
sive farming, an emphasis upon trade, and the development at Snake- 
town, Arizona, of a great city. 
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41 ] i„ 43 M A « C» Cl 000-1 200 A . D . ) : Farming and pottery-making spread 

from southern Arizona to the Colorado River and into parts of south- 
ern California. 

4118 A.C. ( 1 007 A „ D . ) : Leif Ericson made contact with Native Americans 

on mainland of North America 

4 118-4458 A.C. (1007-1347 A.D.)s Numerous Norse expeditions to Lab- 
rador-Nova Scotia area. 

4208-4217 A. C. (1097-1106 A.D.):, A Chaco pueblo, called Kinya'a by 
the Navajo, was inhabited at this time by the Kinya— ani People (Tall 
House People). The Navajo and Apache Kinya-ani clan is believed to 
be descended from this group. 

4211-4311 A.C. (1 100-1200 A . D . ) i Hogan-like house remains, similar 
to later Navajo houses, have been found in western Colorado associ- 
ated with Anasazi pottery of the Developmental Pueblo type. 

4211-4361 A.C. ( 1 1 00-1 250 A.P.): people using pottery very similar 

to later Navajo ’and Western Apache pottery are living in north-centra i 
New Mexico. 

4211-4411 A.C. (1100-1300 A.D.)s Pueb 1 o-Anasazi culture enters into a 
period of great cultural elaboration, especially in northern Arizona 
and New Mexico. Great cities built with huge apartment house-type 
structures. This is the most complex period of Pueblo culture, in 
terms of material goods and housing. 

4217-4365 A.C. (1106-1254 A.D.); The Largo-Gal 1 i na Phase of Develop- 
mental Pueblo culture, in the San Juan— upper Rio Grande area, features 
Navajo-like pottery. 

4261 A.C. (1150 A . D . ) : "Shoshoneans" were pushing south into Colorado 

River Valley north of Needles, which might have displaced Yumans and 
led to an eastward movement. 

4269-4279 A.C. (1158-1168 A.D.)s During the reign of Huemac the Tol- 
tecs experience droughts, crop failures and internal dissension. 

Then the Nonoalca abandon Tula and rebel , nomadic tribes invade, and 
the To! tecs drive Huemac to a cave near Chapul tepee where he dies in 
1174 A.D . The Toltecs break up their empire. Some wander to Cholula, 
others concentrate in the later Mexico City area. Tula is sacked by 
invaders and many nomad tribes settle in Central Mexico. 

4311-4520 A.C, (1200 '3-1409 A.D.)s Chi chimed tribes, probably speak- 
ing Otomi , invade the Valley of Mexico. Under their leader Xolotl 
they defeated the Toltecs of Culhuacan in 1246. Gradually these 
Chichirpecas intermarry with the Toltecs and learn to speak Nahuatl 
the To! tec language. Soon after 1318 A.D. Texcoco is established 
as the capital. By 1409 the Chichlmec dynasty of Texcoco is being 
eclipsed by the power of Azcapotzalco of the Tepanecs. 
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-.'4411 A. C. -approx. (1200-13 00 A.D.) t According to Navajo tradition, 
the Quacka'n (Yucca peopTe7”came from a desert area w est r of San^rranciseo 



4311 



Peaks^anTwere ' non-agri cultural food gathering people. They were ab- 
sorbed into Navajo 38 years after the origin of the first clan. 

A361-4411 A,C. (1250-1300 A.D,)s Hohokam way of life gradual 1 y repl aced 
TTTs^h^TFIi Arizona by T^eb 1 o-bu i 1 di ng culture and by modern 
Pima -Papa go culture. Colorado River Indians later preserve many ele- 
men t s of Hohokam culture- 



Chi chimeca tribes (nomads) invading central 
Mexico introduce^the bow and arrow, which replaces the atlatl gradually. 



4381 A.C . ( mo's A.D.) 



4 •387-4410 A.C, (1276-1299 A.D.) 
drought in th 
pueblos. 



Southwest . 



Tree rings indicate a period of severe 
This may have forced the abandonment of some 



4387-4410 A 
ci r.e, 



and Tsejinciai _ , .. 

from nearby related Apache populations 



In this period, the Cestcine, Tlast- 
groups ^approximately) are absorbed into the Navajo 



,C. ( 1276-1299 A.D.) 



Anasazi -Pueblo culture either retreats from, 
"great.1 y 'simplified in, Utah, Nevada, and Colorado. Pueblo cul- 



441 1 A. C. (1300 A.D .) { 



nr is a rear, i v simpi i i i »i»j w &-*•*(■? , , 

ture' shifts its areas of central focus to the modern Hopl and Rio Grande 
Val ley areas . 

4411,4496 A.C. ( I 3 OO-I 385 A.D.) i In the area of Globe, Pueb loans begin 
to abandon "a number of puebTST and concentrate their popu.ation in two 
large settlements. Gila Puenlo was one of the last of these in 1 385 A.O. 

U41 1-4711 A.C. ( 1300-1600 A.D.) : During this period the great Temple 

MoHTlF'Middle Mississippi civilization flourished in the river valleys , 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, southern Missouri, Kentucky, 
southern Illinois, southern Indiana, and southern Ohio. There were also 
northward extension into Wi sconsi n-Mi nnesota and into thePlains. The 
Temple Mound Indians were organized into republics dominated by a larg 
I?ty surrounded by smaller cities. Each city had a plaza, one or more 
pyramid-! ike temple mounds, temples. Chief's houses, and ordinary houses. 
The temples and palaces were built on the tops of the pyramios. One 
village in Illinois had a mound 100 feet high, 1,080 feet long and 710 
feet wide (covering 1 6 acres) • 

The temple Mound people were highly agricultural. They made execel lenl 
pottery, perhaps the best ever made east of the Pueblo area. Painting 
as a way of decorating pottery reached its peak among these people, so 
far as the East was concerned. 

"Nowhere in North America outside the Southwest was there * ‘ 
which developed so rapidly and expanded so greatly as Middle Mississippi. 
This culture represents the most intensive Indian occupancy of eastern 
North America." Many aspects of this civilization appear to have been 
of Mexican or Mcsoameri can origin- 
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Groups participating in this culture in the 1540's Included the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, CJuapaw, Creek, Natchez, Tunica, Choctaw, Houma, Alabama, and 
others. 

4411—4711 A.C. ( 1 300-1600 1 s A.D.)t Caddoan— speaki ng groups developed a 
high civilization in the Texas-Loui sana-Arkansas-Okl ahoma border region. 
This civilization was a variant of the Temple Mound civilization found 
farther east. Most villages had a central plaza flanked at each end by 
pyramids of earth from 5 to 30 feet high. The Caddoans made extremely 
fine pottery. They probably had trade contacts with the. Mississippi 
Valley, the Gulf Coast, and Florida. 

4411 -4611 A.C, (1300-1500 A.D.); The Coles Creek culture of Louisiana 
represents a peak of early Mi dd 1 e— Mi ssi ss i ppi — Temp 1 e Mound civilization. 
Their cities were large, with groups of flat— topped pyramids on which 
temples were located. Some pyramids were as high as 70 or 80 feet. 

They made excellent pottery, but they do not seem to have used much copper. 

4427 A.C, (1316 A . D . ) ; Western Apache (Southern Tonto) claim they 
lived at Danes Camp along with the Navajo and the Hopi . Trouble 
started and they moved south across the Little Colorado. 

4431-4511 A.C. (1320-1400 A . D . ) : Pueb loans abandon Kinishba, Point 

of Pines and Dewey Flat Pueblo- Western Apache (San Carlos and White 
Mountain branch) have tales mentioning contact with Dewey Flat and 
nearby pueblos. 

4435 A.C. (1324 A.D.); The Aztecs or Mexica establish Tenocht: i t ] an 
(Mexico City), 

4457-4486 A.C. (1346-1375 A.D.)t Western Apache tradition assert 
that they were living in the Cibecue region (Arizona) and that cliff- 
dwellers were living west of them in the Tonto Basin, Hostilities 
developed and by 1375 the cliff-dwellers were forced to move south- 
ward to the Salt River. 

4461 A.C. ( ea . "1 350 A , D . ) ; Tuzigoot Pueblo abandoned in upper Verde 
Valley (Arizona) apd that area is then occupied by Yavapai and/or 
Western Apache, 

4491-4539 A.C, ( 1 380-1 428 A. D . ) ; The Tepanecs, with their capital 
at Azcapotzal co, gradually come to dominate the Valley of Mexico. 

In 1380 A.D„ their leader, Tezozomoc, conquers the Xal tocan . In 
1 409 A.D, he takes over Texcoco, 

4501 A.C. (1390 A.D.): Degenawi dah proclaims the Great Binding Law, 

the Constitution of the Five (later Six) Nations. This great league 
of nations, designed to establish universal peace, was the first 
ancestor of both the United States, the League of Nations, and the 
United Nations. 
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A513 _ A»C. (1400 A.D.)? The last Pueblo -type settlement in southern 
Arizona, Casa Grande is abandoned. Its destruction is due in part to 
activities of the Apaches. 

^539 A.C. (1 428 A.D,)? The Aztec-Mexica under Itzcoatl, along wi th 
other central Mexican tribes, rise up to destroy the Tepanec Empire 
and gain their independence. 

9539-4551 A.C, (1428- j 440 A . D . ) : The Azteca-Mexi ca under Itzcoatl 

and the Acolhuas of Texcoco and the people of Tlacopan take over the 
old Tepanec Empire, dividing it into three zones. The Triple Alli- 
ance also begins to expand their territory, 

. 4539-4583 A.C. ( 1 428-1472 A . D . ) ; Nezahual coyot 1 was the brilliant 
ruler of Texcoco. He made it the intellectual center of Mexico. He 
composed poetry and was a philosopher, exalting the Unknown God (the 
Great Spirt), He built beautiful gardens and palaces, as well as 
dikes and aqueducts. He was a patron of the sciences, industries 
and Arts. He had more than 100 wives. 

/4 A51~4579 A.C, — ( 1 440 - 1 468 A , D , ) ? Moctezuma llhuicamina leads Azteca- 
Mexica in conquest of much of central Mexico, all the way to Vera 
Cruz and in the north to Hidalgo, 

4561— 4761 A.C, (1450-1650 A.D*.)? A great new re 1 i gious— ceremonial 
movement spreads throughout the South, from Texas to Georgia, as a 
result of Mexican or Huasteea influences. No objects of Mexican 
origin have been found but much of the imagry copies Mexi can-sty 1 e 
designs. Middle Mississippi Culture reached its peak by 1650 stimu- 
lated by this movement, (Mexican Indians, fleeing from the Spaniards, 
may have stimulated much of the above.) 

4580—4592 A.C. (1469—1481 A.D.)? Axayacat 1 leads Aztecs in further 
expansion, but the Tarascos defeat him and preserve the independence 
of Michoacan. In 1473 A.D. the people of Tlatelolco (who had inter- 
married with Tepanecs) soug ht to challenge the power of Tenoch t i 1 1 an 
(who had married with To! tecs). The latter won, led by Axayacat 1 . 

4597—4613 A.C. (1486—1502 A.D.)? Ahuizotl really expands Aztec- 
Mexica Empire, south to Guatemala, west to the Pacific Ocean, and 
north to the Tampico area. 

4602—4652 A.C. (1491-1541 A.D.)? Typical Navajo houses of a later 
date are found in Gobernador Canyon, New Mexico. The hogans are assoc- 
iated with Pueblo-type items also. 

46 11 A , C , ( 1 500 A.D. ) : Perhaps at about this time the Otchipwe 

(Chippewa) or some of them reached the south shore of Lake Superior, 
after coming from the Atlantic coast via Montreal and Mackinac. 

Other Otchipwe were on the north shore of Lake Superior and at 
Sault Ste. Marie. At about this time the Potawatomi , Algonkin, Ottawa 
and Otchipwe became separate peoples. 
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4613-4631 A.C. (1502-1520 A.D»)i The Aztecs under Moctezuma I I ex— 
pand to the south in Tehuantepec and conquer most of Oaxaca. Mocte- 
zuma ? whose mother was of To! tec descent, cxtab I i shes a great botanical 
garden at Huaxtepec, with every kind of Mexican plant and tree. In 
central Mexico the Tlaxcalans, the Otomi of Metztitlan, and the Tar- 
ascans remain independent. 

4700-4710 A.C. (1589-1609 A.D»)s The last two divisions of the Wen- 
dat (Hurons) are thought to have moved into their historic homeland 
(north of Lake Ontario) only in these years, coming presumably from 
the south. 

III. Throwing Back the European Invaders* 1007^1619 A.D. 

Introductions During these 600 years the Europeans try repeatedly to 
establish colonies in North America, but the Native Americans are able 
to annihilate them or throw them out. Gradually, however, the Europeans 
establish a few successful colonies after 1565- Those will be dealt 
with in the next section. 

3985 A.C. (874 A*D*)s The Norse begin the colonization of Iceland, 
apparently conquering the Irish who had already gained a foothold there*. 

3988 A.C. (877 A.D,); Norse mariners first sight Greenland. 

4097 A.C. (986 A«D.)i Norse- 1 col andi c people, under Eric the Red, begin 
to settle in Greenland* 

4118 A .C. (1007 A*D.)t , The first European invasion of mainland North 
America begins when Leif Ericson leads a party of Nor se-Ce 1 ti c "Vikings 11 
ashore at V i nl and. Friendly trading with Native Americans occurs, fol- 
lowed by warfare. The Europeans are forced to return to Greenland. 

41 1 8-4458 A.C. (1007-1347 A.D.): Norse- I ce 1 andi c sailors frequently 

visit the coast of North America but are unable, to establish a foothold 
except, of course, in Greenland. Considerable fighting with Indians 
took place- 

4411 A.C. ( 1 300 1 s A.D.) i The Eskimos take the offensive in Greenland, 
attacking the European's "western settlement 11 * Ninety farms and three 
churches were destroyed* The Europeans tried to counterattack but with- 
out success - 

4529 A.C. (1418 A.D.)* The Pope in 1448 wrote that 30 years before an 
Eskimo fleet attacked the European colony in Greenland "laying waste to 
the land with fire and sword, and destroying the sacred temples- Just 
nine parish churches (of fifteen) were left standing." Many Europeans 
were captured and carried off* "But** .many of these captives, after 
a time, returned... 11 Still later, the Eskimo conquered all of Green— 
land, absorbing the Europeans. 

4603 A.C. (1492 A.D.)s 
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Indians discovered Columbus 



460 4 A*C* (1493 A*P*)^ The Pope gives to Spain all land west of a line 
one hundred leagues west of the Azores and Cape Verde islands. The 
King of Portugal succeeded , however, in moving the line to a point 370 
leagues west of the Cape Verde islands. This gave Portugal part of 
Brazi 1 - 

4605 A*C* ( 1 494 A,D,) ; Christopher Columbus initiated the enslavement 
of NatTve Americans by Europeans by sending more than 500 of them to 
Spain to be sold. 

4608 A,C* ( 1497 A*P,)i An English ship under the Italian John Cabot 
probably visits Cape Breton Island* 

461 1 A * C , ( 1 50 0 A * D * ) i N orman, Breton, and Basque fishermen may have 
¥tarted to visit Newfoundland by this date* Temporary camps were est- 
ablished soon afterwards, 

4613 A*C* (1502 A*C*)s English fishermen begin to visit Newfoundland* 

Thei r vl s i ts became more and more regular as the years went by* 

4617-4629 fl.C. ( 1 506-1 51 S A.D.); Un successful French efforts to ex pi ore 
the S t . Lawrence and to es tab! 1 sh a colony on Sable Island are recorded. 

4619-4622 A.C. (1508-1511 A»D»); In Puerto Rico the population declined 
from 200,000 in 1 508 A.D. to 20,000 in 1511 A.D. and that of Haiti drop- 
ped from 200,000 in 1492 A.D. to 60,000 in 1508 A.D. and 40,000 in 1509. 

4624-4671 A.C. (1513-15 60 's A.D.) ; The Spanish pirates attempt repeatedly 
to i n vade Florida and adjacent areas bs,tt are thrown out over and over 
by resolute native defenders. None- the*. 1 ess, such butchers as DeSoto 
cause great havoc as they wander around looking for riches and slaves. 

4631 A.C. (1520 A.D,)? The Spanish butchers are forced to abandon Mex- 
ico City with great losses due to the heroic fighting of the Mexicans 
led by Cuitlahuac. 

4641 -47 1 3 A.C. (153Q's- 16Q2 A.D.); Spanish fleets and ships visit Baja 
Ca TT form a and CaTl fornTa but are unable to gain a foothold. Cortez 
is defeated by the Baja California natives. One land expedition (Melchio 
Diaz) also invades southern California. 

4644 A.C. (1533 A.D»); The push of the Spanish Empire northwards along 
the PaclTic Coast is halted when the Yaquis defeat Nuno de Guzman. 

Guzman was one of the cruelest of the Spanish barbarians. 

4646 A «C. (1535 A.D.); Cartier sails up the St. Lawrence as far as Q,ue- 
bec ( s tadacona) and Montreal ( Hoc he lags) . Indians speaking I roquoi an 
languages were found in these towns. Some were kidnapped by the French.. 

■ Cl 539-1 540 A.D.) i Estevanico (1539 A.D.) and Coronado 
ncoun tered semi -nomadic, hunting people near chi chi 1 ti cal i 
probably to the Northwest of the San Pedro River. These were probably 
y hes ( Jocomes) . 
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4651-4653 A.C. (1539-1542 A.D.); The raid of Vasquez de Coronado into 
Arizona, New Mexico and east to Oklahoma. The Spanish army inflicts 
great atrocities on the Pueblo Indians, such as burning 200 at the stake. 

4651-4653 A.C, (1540-1542 A . D ♦ ) : Zunis fought the Spanish Army aided 

by "other peoples". And in 1542 ’when the Spanish retreated southward, 
the Zunis and allies harassed the Europeans. 

4651 A.C. ( 1 S40 A.D.): The Colorado River Indians first saw Europeans 

of the Alarcon expedition. 

4662-4663 A.C, (1541-1542 A.D.); The French re-enter the St. Lawrence, 
establishing an abortive colony at Stadacona (Quebec). They trade with 
the local iroquoian Indians but their attempt at settlement is a failure. 

4653 A.C, (1542 A.D.); Spaniards are forced to allow their Indian allies 
to fight on horseback in order to put down the serious Mixton rebellion 
in Jalisco, Mexico. These were the first mounted Indian warriors in 
the Americas. 

4653-4711 A.C. (1542-1600 A.D.); During this period the I roquoi ans who 
occupied the St. Lawrence Valley at Montreal and Quebec disappear, being 
replaced by Algonkians. These I roquoi ans spoke dialects somewhat dif- 
ferent from other Iroquoian groups, but related to those of the Five 
Nations and Wendats ( Hurons ) . 

4661—4691 A.C. (155Q's-i58Q A.D.); The semi— nomadic tribes of north- 
central Mexico, called Chi chimecas (Guachi chi 1 es , Guamares , Panes , and 
Zacatecos ) , fought against Spanish Imperialism and became mounted on 
horseback. They were the first Indians in the Americas to fight against the 
Spanish on horseback, and they seriously delayed Spanish expansion. 

4671-4717 A.C. (1 560 '5-1606 A.D.); The Rappahannock people of Virginia 
may well have had some contact with the Spanish and English invaders 
although no specific contact is recorded. In 1607— 1608 A.D. the English 
met with a Wicomico Indian named Mosco on the Potomac and on the Rappa- 
hannock who was heavily bearded and who may have been part-European. 

Also, in 1607, people called Rappahannocks (or Tappahannoeks ) were liv- 
ing along the James River, on the Rappahannock, and on the east side 
of Chesapeake Bay. It is possible that the Powhatan Confederation had 
colonized Rappahannocks in these several different locations (Mat t upon i es 
Appamatucks, Wicomicos, Nansemonds, and Piscataways appear to also have 
been living in several different locations in Virginia and Mary 1 and) . 

4674-4675 A.C. (1563-1565 A.D.); The French attempt to colonize the 
South Carolina - St. Augustine region but are thwarted by their own 
dissension. Finally, the Spanish destroy them. 

4681 A.C. (1570 A.D.)t The Spaniards attempted to gain a foothold in 
Virginia, within the territory of the T sen-Akamak ( ( t he Powhatan Confed- 
eration). The Native Americans soon realized what the Spaniards were 
trying to do and all of the invaders were destroyed. It is possible 
that Mexican or West Indian natives came with the Spaniards as servants 
and that these persons may have joined the Powhatans. (In later years it 
; said that both Wahunsonakok or Powhatan and Opec^iksmksnoh were of M@x- 
or West Indian origin.) • * ^.3 
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46 81-4711 A.C, (1 570-1600 A.D, ) : Spaniards in Chihuahua raid north to 

La Junta on the Texas border to capture slaves to work in the mines. 



4685 A. C, (1574 A.D,); Indians of Chihuahua are fighting against Span- 
iards. Also they are trading mules, horses, Christian Indians and slaves 
which they capture to other Indians living to the north in the area call- 
ed "Qui vi ra" , This means that horses were being traded into Texas by 
this date. 



4693-4703 A.C. 
region rebel 



The Indians of the Saltillo (Coahui la) 
against the Spaniards and steal lots of horses. They, the 



(1582-1592 A. 



Guachichiles and Cuahuilas, become mounted by this time. 



4693-4717 A.C. (1582-1606 A.D.) 
the lands of the Western Apache 



L A series of Spanish expeditions entered 
by way of the Rio Grande Val ley, Zuni 



and the Hopi Villages. 

4693-4/01 A.C . 1 1 582-1 590 's) ; Repeated Spanish raids into New Mexico 
(Espejo, Sosa, etc.) are all failures due to hostility of Pueblo and 
Apache Indians. 



4693 A.C. (1582 A.D.); Antonio Espejo traveled to Hopi Villages where 
they (Hopi ) had enlisted other Indians to fight the Spani ards . 

4694 A.C. (1583 A.D„); An English visitor to St.John's Harbor, Newfound- 
land, found that the frequent visits of European fishermen had caused 
the Indians to abandon that region. Many had been enslaved while others 
had probably died of new diseases. 

4696-4702 A.C. (1585-1591 A,D.)a The English try to colonize on the 
coast of North Carolina but are" thrown back by Indian opposition. Some 
English colonists were captured and adopted into the tribes. 

k699-k7Q6 a . r . (1588-1595 A.D,); All the tribes of the Saltillo area 
revolted. Coahui 1 as (northern) joined Chihuahua area revolt also. 



4701 A.C. (1590 A.D, ) i The expedition of Casta'no de Sosa finds 
large corral, where the Indians were in the habit of enclosing 
stock" near Carlsbad, New Mexico, on the Pecos River. This is 
evidence of a corral among Indians in the U.S. It was in later 
country (Jumano Apaches and Apaches of the Seven Rivers). 



"a very 
1 i ve- 
the first 
Apache 



4701 A.C. (1590 A.D. ) : Indians of northern Coahui 1 near Texas, carry 

off horses from a Spanish expedition (that of Castano do Sosa). 

4701 A.C. (1590's A.D. ) s Spaniards forced to abandon Nuevo Leon (Mexico) 
and re treat to Saltillo. The Nuevo Leon Indians had acquired horses. 

They were only 50 miles south of the present Texas border. 

4709 A.C. (15 98 A.D. ) s Marcos Farfan de los Godos and eight Sparnards^fol 
lowed Hopi village to the mines near Mormon Lake where they met " Juman 1 , 
or striped Indians. They lived in huts and had bows and arrows, powdered 
ores, deer meat and ground dati 1 (probably prickley pear fruit) which 

they ate. 

erJc 
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4709-4714 A.C ,( 1 598-1 603 A.D.): The French try unsuccessfully to col- 

ni ze Sable Island, In the Nova Scotia region. 

4711 A.C, (1600 A.D,); The French begin active fur-trading on the St. 
Lawrence, with a post at Tadoussac. Thereafter they try to establish 
settlements in Nova Scotia and elsewhere, but many are failures. The 
Fur Trade is, however, kept up, 

4715 A.C. (1604 A.D.); By this date the Chi so Indians of southwest 
Texas and Chihuahua were making direct raids southwards against the 
Spaniards and were undoubtedly mounted on horseback. 

4718 A.C, (1607 A.D.); An English ship went up the Rappahannock River, 
The Indians were friendly but were attacked by the English who killed 

a leader (called a "King") and carried others off as slaves. Later, 
the Mattapony brought John Smith to the village of the Tappahannock 
(Rappahannock) as a prisoner (to see if he had been one of the English 
raiders). Smith was later taken to Powhatan, 

4718-4730 A.C. (1607-1619 A.D.): English ships regularly visit the 

New England coast trading with the Algonkians, and also kidnapping 
many. One native, Squanto, was carried to Spain but managed to event- 
ually get back, only to find his people wiped out by disease. 

47 1 9 A C . (1 608 A , D . ) ; It was reported that no Indians in Durango (Mex- 
ico) went on foot as all rode horseback. These Indians, mostly Tepe- 
huanes, had been fighting off and on since the 1560's A.D. 

4725 A.C. (1614 A.D.); Twenty-seven Indians were enslaved by the English 
at Plymouth Bay, Massachusetts. They were sold at Malaga in Spain. One 
of them, Squanto, was able to return home via England and Newfoundland, 

IV. European Imperi al i sm Gains a Foothold; 4676-4787 A.C. (1565-1676 A.D. ) 

Introduction; This is a colonial period, because the Spanish, French, 
English, and Dutch all establish footholds on the continent - in Quebec , 
Massachusetts, New York, Delaware, Vi rgi ni a-Mary 1 and , South Carolina, 
Florida, and New Mexico. The strength of the European colonies gradually 
increases, especially because Indian groups fight among themselves. In 
1675-1676 A.D. the Al gonkian s of south New England are eliminated as a 
military barrier, the Andastes of Pennsyl vani a are destroyed, the natives 
of Virginia-Maryl and are defeated, and the English gain a foothold in 
South Carolina by means of an alliance with the Wes to, and the French 
expand their trade among the llliniwek. Thus the years 1675-76 A.0. set 
the stage for more rapid English and French expansion. Only in New Mex- 
ico, where the Apaches take the offensive, are the Europeans set back 
in the 1670’s. 

4676-467 9 A.C, (1565-1568 A.D.): Spaniards establish St. Augustine in 

Florida and set up branches along the Georgia coast (called Guale). St. 
Augustine was the first permanent outpost of European imperialism in 
the United States. 
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4709-4721 A.C. (1598-1610 A.D.); Spaniards under Juan de Onate, accom- 
panied by Tlaxcaltecos, invade New Mexico, They seized the Tewa pueblo 
of San Gabriel and began demanding tribute from the various pueblos. 

Until about 1610 A.D. the Spanish colony was weak and insecure. Basically 
they were raiders, similar to Coronado, except that they remained in New 
Mex i co . 

4709-4726 A.C, (1598-1615 A.D,); Large numbers of Pueblo Indians flee 
from central New Mexico to escape from the Spanish butchers. Many go to 
the Navajos and Apaches, 

4710 A,C, (1599 A.D.); The Spanish invaders in New Mexico attack and 
virtually destroy Acoma pueblo in New Mexico. All the people are either 
killed, enslaved or maimed. Shortly later the same thing was done to 
the Tompiros farther south. 

4711 A.C, (1 600 A . D . ) : By this date the Spanish invaders of New Mexico 

are forcing Tewa and other Pueblo Indians to herd and guard their live- 
stock. This provided an opportunity for these Indians to learn how to 
handle horses, cattle, sheep, etc. 

4715 A.C. (1 604 A.D,): Five leagues beyond Oak Creek Canyon, a Spanish 

expedition came to Sacramento (Verde) River where they met the Indians 
of the area called Cruzados on account of some crosses which most of 
them wear on their forehead. Most of these crosses were made of reeds. 
These were probably Yavapai s. 

4717-4725 A.C. (1606-1 61 4 A.D.); Active warfare developes between Span- 
iards and Indians in New Mexico, expecially Navajos, Jemez , and Pueblo 
refugees. In 1607 or 1608 A.D. it was reported that the Indians were 

capturing herds of horses, the first evidence of Indians securing horses 

in the U,S, north of south Texas, 

4718 A.C, (1607 A.D,): The English establish Jamestown in the territory 

of the Powhatan Confederation. In the next few years the English die 
like flies due to their own stupidity, and those that do survive depend 
almost wholly on the Indians food. The Powhatans resist the English on 
occasion but full-scale warfare does not develop until 1622 A.D. 

4719 A.C, (1608 A.D.)* The French establish a permanent post at Quebec. 

4720 A.C. (1609 A.D.): The French accompany a war party of Wendats (Hurons) 

and Algonkians to Lake Champlain. They made a successful attack upon the 
Mohawks . 

4720-4750*3 A.C. (1609-I640 l s A.D.); The Rappahannocks have little re- 
corded combat with the English, although they doubtless were visited by 
traders both from Jamestown, Kent Island, and from St, Marys (Maryland). 

The Rappahannocks were loyal members of the Powhatan Confederation, as 
can be seen in the fact that Pocahontas traveled from York River to Po- 
tomac (Patawomoek) in c. 1613 which she would not have done had the 
area in between been unsafe. 
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4723 A , C . C 1 6 1 2 A , D . ) ; Dutch traders are on the Hudson River, 
trading with the Indians there. 

4723 A.C. (1612 A.D.); The Tobosos rebel in Chihuahua. 

4724-4740 1 s A.C. (161 3—1 630* s A.D.); A small group of Algonkins, 
the Allumettes, control an island in the Ottawa River at an area 
of rapids. Since the Ottawa was the "gateway" for the fur trade, 
the Allumettes were able to charge a heavy toll for the passage. 

With only 400 warriors they were able to humiliate the Wendats, 

French, and Five Nations for a long time because of their strong 
defensive position. 

4725 A.C. (1614 A.D.); The English negotiated a peace treaty with 
Wahunsonakok, leader of the Powhatan Confederation. The Chi ck- 
ahominy, afraid of being diplomatically isolated, also made a treaty 
with the English. 

4726 A.C, (1615 A . D . ) s The French join a Wendat expedition which 
goes up the Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing and to Georgian Bay. 

They also visited Lake Ontario. 

4726 A.C, (1615 A . D . ) % By this date the Ottawas, Potawatomis, Chip- 
pewas and perhaps the Crees had completed a long series of migrations 
from the Atlantic coast to the St. Lawrence and then to the Upper 

Mi chi gan-Lake Superior area. There they had split up into many groups 
but the tradition of ancient unity remained. 

4726-4740 1 s A.C. ( 1 61 5-1 630 1 s A.D.): The Wendat (Hurons) trade far 

and wide. Their graves contained goods of Mexican manufacture, 
shells from the Gulf coast, and pipes from the Minnesota River. 

4726- 4750 's A.C. ( 1 615-1 640 's A.D.): The Ottawas were avid traders 

in the Great Lakes area and after the fall of the Wendats (in the 
1640's A.D,.) they became the "Phoenicians of the upper Lakes" special- 
izing almost exclusively in commerce. 

4727 A.C. (1616 A.D.); The English invaders of Virginia, unable to 
raise their own food, tried to collect tribute but the Chickahominy 
refused. An army of 100 men invaded the republic, going to Ozenick 
and then to Mamanahunt. They were opposed by a Chickahominy army 
under Kissancomen of Ozenick, but the English captured several lead- 
ers, killed others, and forced the payment of tribute. Opechkankanoh 
of the Pamunkey Republic took advantage of this to force Ozenick to 
become his tributary. 

4727- 4732 A.C. (1616-1621 A.D.); Chihuahua and Durango (Mexico) are 
decimated by revolts of the Tepehuanes, Tobosos, Chisos, Conchos, 
Salineros and some Taraumaras, Large numbers of horses and mules 
were carried off, many probably going to the north. 
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4729 A.C. (1618 A,D„ ) ; Wahunsonakok died and is formally succeeded 
by Dpi tchapan , but Opechkankanoh gradually acquired dominances In this 
same year, some Chickahominy killed a few Englishmen but this act 
is disavowed by the manga i of the republic. Opechkankanoh grants a 
Chickahominy town to the English in payment for the above. 

4731-4739 A.C. (1620-1628 A.D.h English colonies planted at Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay. They survive with the help of Squanfo and Mass- 
assoi t * 

4731,4733 A.C. (1620-1622 A, D. ) ; A school is established by the Eng- 
lish in Virginia to try to destroy the Native. American heritage by 
converting the Indian children to Christianity, etc. (This school 
was destroyed by the Indians in 1622.) 

4730 i s-4/47 A.C. (I620 , s-1636 A.D.); At the height of it's power, 
the Wendat (Huron) Confederacy consisted in at least 30,000-35*000 
persons, not including the allied Wyandot (Tobacco Nation) with 15,000 
or more, and the A tti wandaronk (Neutral Nation) with 12,000 or mors. 

These three Iroquoian groups had complimentary economies and were, 
in turn, linked with the Erie group in what is now Ohio. At this time 
this Wendat— led grouping dominated the entire Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
region. 

4730 l s-4751 A.C. (I620's-1640 A.0.)i The Five Nations attempt to work out 
an arrangement with the Wendat (Hurons) to get furs and to gain access 
to the Great Lakes fur trade (1620's, 1633, 1640 A.D.) but each time 
negotiations fail, largely due to French influence, but also due to 
the fact that the Wendats had no reason for wanting the Five Nations 
to get a foothold in the trade. 

4730's-4855 A.C. (I620's-1744 A.D. ) ; Indians began acquiring horses in Son- 
ora probably by" the 1620 's but for some reason they were not too inter- 
ested in them. The horse spread northwards very slowly, only reaching 
the Colorado River in 1744 A.D. On the other hand, the Apaches of the 
Gila River were well-mounted by 1682 A.D., probably from New Mexico sources. 

4733 A.C. (1622 A.D. ) s The Mohawks make peace with the French. This 
peace was confirmed in 1624 A.D, 

4733-4742 A.C, (1622-1631 A.D.h First Ando- Powhatan War. In 1622 Opec- 
hkankanoh led the Powhatans in a rebellion against the invaders, killing 
350 in the first day. The English recovered, however, and the war contin- 
ued for almost ten years, with many on both sides being killed. The 
territory of the Chickahominy Republic was ravaged by raids in 1623, 1627, 
and at other times. The native population undoubtedly was reduced great- 
ly. 

4734,4737 A.C. (1623-1626 A.D. ) ; Jemez Apaches (Navajos) are at war with 
the Spaniards and the Tewas in New Mexico. 

4736 A.C. (1625 A«D.)i About this year the Mascoutens are said to have 
been forced to begin moving westward in Michigan by the At ti wandaronk. 
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4737 A.C. (1626 A.D.); The Dutch and Mahi cans march against the Five 
Nations and are defeated. As a result Albany Is largely abandoned 

by the Dutch , except for a garrison of 16 men. The Eastern-most Mohawk 
town is destroyed by the Dutch in the same war (50 miles west of Albany). 

4738 A.C, (1627 A.D.): Carib Indians, brought into Virginia as slaves, 
fled to the Powhatans. 

4740 A.C. (1629 A.D.)i Spaniards from New Mexico begin to try to estab- 
lish control over Acoma , Zuni and the Hopis. 

4741 A.C. (1630 A.D.): Dutch purchase a strip of land 24 miles wide 

and 48 miles west from the Hudson River along the south bank of the 
Mohawk. It was bought from Mahi can people. 

4740 1 s A.C. (1 63Q 1 s A . D , ) ; The Abenaki of Maine came all the way to 
the Saguenay River of Quebec to trade, but the Montagnais always charged 
them a toll before they could pass upstream. 

4740*8 A.C. ( 1 630 1 s A.D.)i The Wendat (Huron) language is widely un- 
derstood by other peoples in the reat Lakes - St. Lawrence area, since 
the Wendat s dominate the trade of the region. 

4743 A.C, (1632 A.D.)s The French build a fort at Three Rivers on the 
St. Lawrence to protect the French-Wendat fur trade. 

4743 A.C. (1632 A.D,)i Zuni Indians killed a Franciscian priest and 
the Zuni pueblos became independent of Spanish control for a few years. 

4743- 4754 A.C. (1632-1643 A.D.): Period of Truce . Negotiations with 

the Pamunkey and Chi ckahomi ny , brought peace to central Virginia, but 
it was only a truce, as the cause of the war (English imperialism) was 
not removed. English settlers advanced on Indian lands, including the 
Chi ckahomi ny, and some Indians were held as slaves or servants by the 
Engl i sh. 

4744- 4761 A.C. (1633-1650 A.D.): The Jesuits attempt to convert the 

Wendat (Huron) people to Catholicism. They are partly successful, but 
eventually all of the missions are destroyed by the Five Nations. 

4745 A.C. (1634 A.D.. )s A Frenchman, Nicolet, travels up the Ottawa 
River to Georgian Bay and then to Saul t Ste. Marie and Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. The Wi nnebagoes told him of the Mississippi River but Nicolet 
didn't go far enough to reach it. 

4745 A.C. (1634 A.D.): The Winnebago are visited near Green Bay by 

Nicolet. They were a powerful people with 3,000 warriors and were 
already getting French goods from the Wendats, Ottawas, and Nipissings. 

4?46 A.C. (1635 A.D.)s The Five Nations work out an agreement with 
the Montagnais but the French work to undermine it. 

4746 A.C. (1635 A.D.): By this date the beaver are cleaned out in the 

Wendat (Huron) country and the Wendat have to get all of their furs 
from elsewhere. 
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4?46 A . C . ( 1 635 A . D . ) ; Easternmost Mohawk outpost was about 50 miles 
west of Albany, N,?, but it was in ruins, having been burned 9 years 
before by the Dutch and Mahicans. 

4?47-4?48 A.C. ( 1 636-1 637 A.D ,) t The Pequot war rages in New England, 
caused by EngTTshaggressi on . The Narragansetts and Mohegans help the 
English and the Pequots are killed or largely enslaved, 

4747^4751 A.C. (1636-1640 A.D.); Small scale fighting between some 
warriors oh the Five Nations and the Wendats occurs, but it is of little 
significances The Wendats more than hold their own, 

4748 A.C, Cl 637 A.D,); Until this year there was a peace- trade relation- 
ship between the Wendat and Seneca of some years duration, 

4748 A.C. (1637 A.D,); The Mohawks help the English in New England against 
the Pequots and in the same year also attack the Narragansetts, who were 
English allies, 

4748-4752 A.C, (1637-1641 A.D.); The Spaniards of New Mexico attack the 
peaceful Utes to get slaves, Mirny of these Utes escape and probably 
introduced horses among their people, 

4750- 4773 A.C, (1639-1662 A.D,); The Taos Indians abandon their pueblo 
in New Mexico arid flee to the Apaches in western Kansas where they built 
a new pueblo. Some were brought back by the Spaniards before 1642 but 
others stayed until 1662, The Taos must have taken horses with them, 
thus showing that horses reached the central plains by ca, 1640, 

4751 A.C, (1640 A.D.); By this year the Five Nations have exhausted the 
supply of beaver in their home terri tory and no longer have enough furs 
to buy what they need from the Dutch, 

4750's A.C. ( 1 640 1 s A,D,); By this decade the English had settled in 
Maryland and to the south, along the James, and were now coveting more 
territory. In 1641 the English began making plans to seize the Rappa- 
hannock and in 1642 they selected lands (even though the lands included 
native villages). The War of 1644-1646 prevented them from occupying 
these lands and the Treaty of 1646 legally forbade it, but by 1649 whites 
were beginning to invade the area anyway, 

4751 A.C, ( 1 64C A.D,); The Five Nations probably had 12,000 persons 
and 2,000 to 2,200 warriors, being far less numerous than the Wendat, 

4751 - 475? A»C, ( 1 640-1 64 1 A.D,); The Winnebago lose 500 warriors when 
a s torn, comes up on Green Bay. The warriors were going to attack the 
Potawatomi and/or Muskwakiwok, 

4751-4752 A.C, (1640-1641 A.D«): The Potawatomi apparently abandon 
Michigan about this date because of wars with the Attiwandaronk. They 
moved to Green Bay where they had to fight the Winnebago who drove them 
back to Mackinac, 
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4752 A.C, (1641 A.D.); The Five Nations seek to make peace with the 
French and Wendats to gain access to furs. They are short of guns 
and need a means of trading desperately. The French are not interested 
in any treaty which would divert trade from them to New York, however. 

4752 A.C, ( 1 64l A..P.)s The Mahi cans and other Algonkians along the 
Hudson River are forced to pay tribute to the Mohawks whereas earlier 
the Mohawks had paid tribute to the Algonkians. 

4752- 4753 A.C. (1641-1642 A.D.): Civil war among Spaniards in New 

Mexico. Pueblo Indians suffer from both sides. 

4753 A.C. (1642 A.D.); The Five Nations step up their attacks on the 
Wendats and the-i r allies, however, the Wendats are successful at ra- 
tal i ati ng . 

4753- 4760 A.C. (1642-1649 A.D.); During this period the Winnebago were 
hurt by an epidemic and then by a hard winter. According to llliniwek 
tradition, the latter sent food to the Winnebago who accepted the food 
and also ate the llliniwek. (Possibly the llliniwek drove a hard bar- 
gain.) The llliniwek Confederacy then launched a major war against 
the Winnebago, thoroughly defeating the latter. This brought southern 
Wisconsin under llliniwek and Owmiami control. 

4753- 4760 A.C. (1642-1649 A.D.): In this period the Winnebago are 

greatly weakened by warfare wi th the llliniwek and Owmiami confederacies 
to the south and Potawatomis to the north. As a result the Winnebago 
retire somewhat inland and the Potawatomis occupy the entrance to Green 
Bay. 

4754- 4755 a.C. (1643-1644 A.D.); The Atti wandaronk (Neutrals) and 
their Ottawa allies succeed in defeating the Fire Nation of Michigan, 
an Algonkian confederacy consisting in the Potawatomis, the Mashcotens , 
the Sauks, the Foxes, and perhaps the Kickapoos and Shawnees. Many 

of these tribes are forced to retreat towards Wisconsin. 

4754-4755 A.C. (1643-1644 A.D.): The Five Nations, strengthened by a 

treaty with the Dutch, succeed in blocking the Ottawa River trade route 
and getting lots of booty from ambushes of trading parties. Wendat 
attempts to retaliate are unsuccessful, but still a treaty favorable 
to the Five Nations is refused, 

4754-4765 A.C. (1643-1654 A.D.); The Osakiwuk (Sauk), Kikapuak (Kick- 
apoo), and Muskwakiwuk (Fox) nations resided in Michigan prior to 1643, 
the former near Saginaw Bay. Under pressure from the Attiwandaronks 
and later the Five Nations, they gradually migrated to Wisconsin via 
the south shore of Lake Michigan. 

4755 A.C, (1644 A.D.): The Tobosos revolt against the Spaniards in 

Chihuahua. They carried off 1500 head of stock from Indehe, and 2000 
head of cattle from nearby. They took these animals north to the Rio 
Grande. Soon after, the Julimes of the Texas border and others joined 
the Tobosos to carry off large numbers of horses and cattle. 
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4755 A.C. (1644 A.D,); Revolt In Chihuahua among the Conchos, Tobosos, 
Cabezas, Salineros, and Julimes. The Taraumara nation joined* Sumas 
and Janos and Jocomes also rebelled. 



4755-4737 A.C, (1644-1646 A.D.); Second Anglo-T awhatan War, ! n 1 644 
Opechkankunoh , now a very old man, led the Powha tans in a new war for 
freedom with great initial success. But the English were too numerous 
and their large armies and superior weapons gradually forced the Indians 
to retreat to inaccessible areas. In 1646 Opechkankanoh was captured 
and murdered by the English. 

47 56 A.C. (1645 A.D.): French, Wendat, Algonkin, Montagais, Attikamegue 

and Five Nations delegates meet together to try to reach a peace agree- 
ment, The Wendats want peace but the Mohawks (who spoke for the Five 
Nations) wanted to divert the fur trade to New York. In a secret meet- 
ing the French met with the Mohawks and agreed to abandon their non- 
Christian Algonkin allies. 



4756 A.C, (1645 A.D« Sept. 20); Second big meeting held between French, 
Wendat, Montagna i s, and Algonkins on the one hand, and the Five Nations 
on the other. Two Frenchmen, 2 Wendats and 2 Algonkins then go to the 
Five Nations (Mohawks), Another meeting was held in May and peace was 
confirmed with the Mohawks. The western groups in the Five Nations 
(Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas) had not, however, agreed to peace yet. 

4757 A.C. (1646 A,D.)§ Treaty of 1646, , Necotowance, successor to Opech- 
kankanoh, negotiated a treaty which required that all Indians move from 
the area lying between the James (Powhatan) and York (Pamunkey) rivers. 
This meant that the Chi ckahomi ny had to abandon their old territory in 
its entirety. The area north of the Pamunkey-York river and south of 
the Rappahannock was "forever" reserved to the Indians, except that the 
eastern portion could be (and soon was) settled by whites. 

4758 A.C. (1647 A.D,); Two Andaste (Susquehanna) deputies arrive among 
the Wendats offering them help against the Five Nations. In June a 
Wendat embassy arrived at the Andaste capital in Pennsylvania, The 
Andaste agreed to try to get the Onondaga, at least , to agree not to go 
to war against the Wendats. 

47 57 A.C. ( 1 646 A.D. Jan.); Some Mohawks tell a Wendat leader, Tandi— 
hetsi, who was married to an Algonkin, that they intend to destroy the 
Allumette Algonkins in February, Tandi hetsi went to Quebec to warn the 
French but he was followed by Mohawks who said he was lying. No attack 
occurred right away, in any case. 



4757 A.C. (1646 A.D. June 5-16); Father Jogues, a Jesuit, arrives 
among the Mohawks to establish a mission. He leaves shortly after 
trying to get the Senecas etc. to agree to peace. 



4757 A.C. (1646 A.D. Sept. 1 2) ; The greatest Wendat fur fleet ever 
reaches Montreal, coming down the St, Lawrence without being bothered 
by the Five Nations. The French are happy but the Mohawks and other 
Five Nations people are extremely angry because the Wendats had taken 
all of their fur to the French, leaving none for them. This was a vio- 
’^Mon of the 1645 treaty in their eyes. 
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itZiZ A.C. (1646 A,D, Oct , ) % Father Jogues returns to the Mohawks and 
is executed by the Bear Clan. The Mohawks already had asked the Senecas 
and Qnondages to go to war against the Wendats and French. 

4758 A.C, (1647 A.D.); The Wendats, hearing that the Five Nations were 
planning to resume the war, are not too worried, but they do try to de- 
velop an alliance system to encircle the Five Nations. it even looks 
for a while as if the Onondaga might conclude an alliance i th the Wen- 
dat, thus splitting the Five Nations. 

4759 A.C , ( 1 648 A , D . ) ; A Frenchman states that the Washowanak (Shawnee) 
were part of the Nation of Fire, a large Algonkian confederacy which 
included also the Potawatomi , Mascouter , and others. 

4759 A.C, (1648 A.D.); The Senecas and Mohawks, the members of the Five 
Nations most in need of the fur trade, are driven to desperation. The 
Onondagas and Cayugas were negotiating with the Wendats and virtually 
every other surrounding group was the Wendat alliance. The Senecas 
and Mohawks begin action by trying to break up negotiations, destroy 
embassies, and ambush trading caravans, 

4759 A.C. (1648 A.D.); 250 Wendats in 50-60 canoes bring lots of furs 

to Montreal this year ■ The Five Nations get none of the trade. Con- 
ditions in Wendat territory are very good - lots of European goods, et 
cetera. Jesuit missionaries were converting many and the Mohawk- Seneca 
attacks had done little damage except to one village. 

4:759- 4780 A.C. (1648-1669 A.D.); Little is known about the Shawunogi 
(Shawnee) in this period except that they were living somewhere near 
the Ohio River. In 1648 A.D. they were said to be part of the Fi re Nat- 
ion which had been defeated by the At ti wanda ronk. In 1669 the Five 
Nations had a Shawnee prisoner who knew the geography of the Ohio River. 
In 1669 also Shawnees visited the llliniwek (in Wisconsin) and were 
living to the southeast. Probably in the 1 640 1 s the Shawnee separated 
from the Sauk, Fox and Kickapoo and drifted south-eastward to the Ohio 
R i ver . 

4760 A.C. (1649 A.D,); The English Assembly at Jamestown ordered that 
the Indian town boundaries be clearly marked and defined. This was a 
device whereby the whites would not have to recognize Indian title to 
any lands beyond the town boundaries (in other words, it was an attempt 
to do away with the Treaty of 1646 which had set aside broad areas for 
Indians north of the Pamunkey River). This law was renewed in 1652 and 
in 1653 English commissioners began to locate boundaries for the Indian 
towns along the Rappahannock River. 

4760 A.C. (1649 A.D. ) : At dawn an army of 1^000 Mohawks and Senecas 

invade the Wendat homeland in an unprecedented large-scale surprise 
attack. These warriors had secretly wintered in Ontario, so as to 
catch theWendats completely by surprise. Apparently their purpose 
was to completely destroy or conquer the Wendats, thus breaking the 
latter's hold on the fur trade,. 
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4760 A.C. (1649 A.D. March 16-May 1); The Seneca-Mchawk army destroys 
two Wendat villages, kills 300 warriors, and loses 200 men. Most im- 
portantly, the, Wendat s are thrown into panic at the idea of an enemy 
army in the middle of their homeland. As a result, the Wendats abandon 
and burn 15 of their own towns and flee precipitously to barren Chris- 
tian Island, 

4760 A.C, (1649 A.D, Dec. 7): A Five Nations army attacks the Wyandots 

in their own homeland. A Wyandot village is destroyed while their war- 
riors were out looking for the enemy, 

4760-4761 A.C. (1649-1650 A.D.); During the winter some 6-8,000 Wendats 
tried to survive on Christian Island but most starved to death (only a 
few hundred surviving). Other Wendats had fled elsewhere, some to 
the Wyandots, some to the Andastes, many to the Fries, and some to the 
Att i wandaronk . The latter, however, killed most of the Wendat refugees. 
One whole Wendat village made peace and joined the Five Nations, 

4760-4783 A.C. (1649-1672 A. D 0 ): Whites poured into the Rappahannock 

wat shed in 1 trge numbers and counties were organized. Many Indian 
villages became surrounded while others resisted. A campaign against 
the Rappahannocks was authorized in 1654 but little is known of the re- 
sults. 

4761 A.C. (1650 A . D . ) : After this date the A I lumett.es and some other 

Algonkins wander along the St, Lawrence between the Ottawa River and 
Quebec, gradually becoming wholly dependent on the French, They had 
been forced by the Five Nations to abandon their old villages. 

4?61 A.C. (1650 A«D«)i The first white traders see the Otchipwe on 
the southwest shore of Lake Superior. 

4761 A.C. (1650 A.D,)i The Tiwa, Keres and other Pueblo tribes plan 
to revolt against Spanish tyranny. They turn the horseherds over to 
the Apaches but the Spaniards learn of the revolt and crush it. 

4761 A.C. (1650 A.D.)i The Wyandots abandon their homes in Ontario 
and flee to the Algonkian tribes, particularly the Qttawas of Manitoulin 
Island. Together they and the Ottawas flee to the Potawatomi at the 
mouth of Green Bay, Wisconsin. Continuing Five Nations attacks cause 
the f 1 i ght , 

4761 A.C, (1650 A.D,); The Attiwandaronk, in spite of their killing 
and enslavement of refugee Wendats, are not trusted by the Mohawks and 
Senecas. The latter apparently fear a new league against them, headed 
by the Attiwandaronk. In any case, the latter appeal to the French 
for help in the summer of 1650 but none was forth-coming, 

4761 A.C. (1650 A. D . ) : A Catawba tradition asserts that they (or part 
of them) were driven south from the Ohio country by the Connewango 
(Seneca?) about this time. They split into twc roups, one of which 
became part of, or was, the Catawba. 
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4761 A.C. (1650 A.D. June): 500 Wendat survivors flee to Quebec where 
they become the only ones to survive as a distinct tribe. In later 
years they are known as the "Hurons of Lorette 1 ’. 

4761 A.C. (1650 A.D,)s Perhaps at this time the Inunaina Arapaho 
leave the Red River of the North , abandon agriculture and become buf- 
falo-hunting Indians. The Aaninena (Atsina) split off and went due 
west to Montana while the Inunaina turned southwesterly towards the 
Black Hills and beyond. 

4761 A.C. (1650 A.D.)i The Dzitsi-istas (Cheyenne) at about this time 
abandoned their farms on the Minnesota River, Mississippi, and Red Riv- 
er and began moving to the west, becoming buffalo-hunters. They first 
moved to Cheyenne Branch of Red River. 

4761 A.C, (1650 A.D,): At this time or earlier the Sutai -hi tanio, a 

group related to the Dzitsi-istas (Cheyennes) began migrating westwards 
from the Red River - Minnesota River region. The Sutai -hi tan i o were 
a very influential tribe in terms of the development of Plains Indian 
culture. The Cheyenne received the Sun Dance and the Buffalohead Med- 
icine from them. 

4761 A.C. (' 1 650 1 s A.D.); Duri ng this period the following groups were 

living along the south side of the Rappahannock : The Tacobwomen, the 

Nyemcouc (or Niamcouk), the Portobagos, and perhaps the Piscatocons 
(or Piscataways, but they may have left to live wholly in Maryland by 
this date). On the north side of the river were the Moratdieoes (who 
had probably absorbed the Cuttawomen or Corotoman), the Chicakoon, the 
Rappahannocks , Nanzati cos , the Nancemuns , and some Doegs (perhaps just 
coming south from Maryland). 

4761-4776 A.C. (1650—1665 A.D.); The Salinero Apaches of the Zuni 
Mountains and the Spanish were in open warfare. 

4761-4782 A.C. (1650-1671 A.D.); The Nipissings, an Algonkian group 
related to the later Ghippewas and Algonkins, flee from Lake Ni pissing 
northwesterly to Lake Nipigon where they developed trade with the Cree. 
By 1670 the Nipissing had moved to Lake Superior and by 1671 they were 
back at Lake Nipissing. 

4762 A.C. (1651 A.D.)s The Five Nations attack the At t i wanda ronk , 
destroying a town. The latter retaliated, wiping out a Seneca town, 
but the Five Nations are better organized and come out on top. The 
Att iwandaronk retreated to the south, past the Erie. Some later join- 
ed the Wyandots, some may have fled to the south, but most were later 
adopted into the Five Nations. 

4)62-4764 A.C. (1651-1653 A.D.): Five Nations war parties raid as 

far west as Green Bay, Wisconsin, in order to prevent the Wendots and 
their allies from recovering their balance. Also Five Nations dip- 
lomats establish contacts with fur-hunting AlgonMan tribes, securing 
their trade. 
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4763 A.C. (1652 A,D,)s Morattico Indians move their village from the 
Corotomon area, to what now is called Morattico Creek in Virginia, 
because of white pressure, 

4763-4764 A.C, (1652-1653 A,D,)§ Some Attiwandaronk winter at Sken- 
chio-e, near Windsor, Ontario. Later they join the Five Nations. 

4763,4765 A.C. (1652-1654 A.D.); Nancemun Town is moved from the vi- 
cinity of Leedstown upriver to Nancimum or Clave Neck (near Port Con- 
way), probably to get farther away from the whites. 

4764 A.C. (1653 A,D.)s Hostilities commence between the fries and 
the Five NationsT The fries, perhaps stimulated by Wendat refugees, 
burn a Seneca town and also kill 80 Senecas returning from Lake Huron. 

4764 A.C. (1653 A.D.); In the spring the Senecas and Cayugas are ready 
to make peace with the French. By June the Onondagas were willing 
and in August the Mohawks agreed reluctantly. The Five Nations had no 
more reason for war, being victorious, and might benefit from French 
aid against the fries. By September, the peace was agreed to. The 
Mohawks were, however, perhaps worried that the French might divert 
Seneca trade down the St. Lawrence. 

47 64 A.C, (1653 A.D,); Whites had moved onto the lands of the Pam- 
"un key and Chi ckahomi ny on the north side of the Pamunkey River and 
are now ordered by the Virginia government to move off. During this 
period the Chi ckahomi ny are apparently living on the Pamunkey River, 
although some may have ranged north towards the Mattaponi • 

4765 A.C. (1654 A.D. ) i By this date the lower Michigan peninsula is 
completely or almost completely uninhabited due to inter-tribal wars. 

4765 A.C, (1654 A. D » ) 1 An Erie war party penetrates to within a day's 
journey of Onondaga and kills three hunters. The Five Nations, by 
sumner, have decided to destroy the Erie, 

4765 A.C. (1654 A.D. ) : Virginia ordered a campaign against the Rap- 

pahannock Indians because of various disputes. The whites (170 of 
them) were to assemble in February, 1655* on the river and proceed 
upstream to the Rappahannock villages. No results are known. 

4765 A.C. (1654 A.D, June); Unknown to the Five Nations a great canoe 
fleet of Wyandot's and Ottawas reached Montreal from Green Bay via the 
Ottawa River, They had a great quantity of furs with which to reopen 
the old trade shattered by the Five Nations. 

4765 A.C, (1654 A.D. sum mer ) : A great Five Nations army of 1 800 men 

is to be organized to attack the Erie who have about 2000 warriors 
in all, A Five Nations army of 700 men then storms the main Erie 
town successfully, killing or capturing the inhabitants. 
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4765- 4768 A.C. (1 654-1657 A,D, summer); Warfare between the Five 
Nations and the Erie rages on, with the Erie retreating southwards 
to the upper Ohio River where they later became known as the Black 
Minquas (Mingos), Many of the Erics were, however, captured and 
enslaved by the Five Nations, some being sent as far north as Mon- 
treal - 

476 6 A.C. (1655 A.D.)i By this date the Doegs possessed a settle- 
ment near the Nancemun by Doeges Run along the Rappahannock River 
in Virginia, Other Doegs remained in Maryland, 

4766 A.C . (1655 A. D . ) i A Five Nations war party attacks an lllini- 
Wek village in Wisconsin, The attackers were pursued and defeated, 

4766- 4767 A.C. (1655-1656 A.D.); Totopotamoy, leader of the Powhatan 
Confederation, is persuaded to lead 100 warriors (probably includ- 
ing Chickahominy Men) against hostile Indians gathered above the Fall 
Line on the James and Pamunkey. (These Indians are called Richahe- 
crians by one writer and Nayssans and Mahocks by another.) The English 
and Powhatans were defeated, with the loss of Totopotamoy and all or 
most of his warriors, in a battle fought between two branches of the 
Upper Pamunkey. This was a disaster for the Powhatans of Pamunkey 
Neck, probably reducing their adult male population by at least one- 
thi rd . 

4766-4770 A.C. (1655-1659 A.D.): Ottawas and Wyandots abandoned 

Green Bay and moved west to the Mississippi River. Then they moved 
up that river, and the Black River, finally reaching Lake Superior, 

4766-4781 A.C. (1655-1670 A.D,)i During this period the Sioux, then 
living on the upper Mississippi River, are introduced to European goods 
by the Wyandots and Ottawas. The latter take advantage of the Sioux 
and warfare developes, driving the Wyandots and Ottawas north to Lake 
Superior. There peace is resumed but in 1670 the trading Indians kill 
some Sioux and the latter drive the Ottawas, etc. east to Mackinac, 

4757 A.C . (1 656 A.D , ) t Two Frenchmen along with Ottawas and Wyandots 
bring" a great canoe fleet of furs to Montreal. The Five Nations is 
extremely angry, 

4767 A.C, (1656 A.D. ) : French Jesuit priests go among the Five Nations, 

with a main mi ssiorTamong the Onondaga. However, the Mohawks and 
others, angered at the fact that they still were being denied the Great 
Lakes fur trade, plan to ransom the Frenchmen, The latter get word, 
however, and escape, 

4767 A.C. (1656 A.D. ) : Land granted to Indians by Virginia Assembly 

sha 1 1 not be alienable except with the consent of the Assembly, except 
as regards lands already granted to whites by patent. Two years later 
in 1658 the Assembly ruled that no patents could be issued to whites 
until each Indian town had received fifty acres for each Indian "bow- 
man", and that Indians were to have hunting rights in all "waste" and 
unfenced land. The Assembly also ruled that any Indian lands included 
$ any patents at Rappahannock had to either be purchased or given up 
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to the Indians. (This was hard!y a generous grant y 

assrwras-s: 

VXn" were^exceptedl ^d^Un^nc fo' t^could he sold only at 
■-quarter courts" and with the approval of tne colony, 

, 7 A n Dec.): 1200 Five Nations warriors take the war 

parties head tor the 



northwest and the St. Lawrence. 



4768 A.C, (1657 A.D 



All or part of the Mattapony established a 
village was also called "Tobicock Indran Town . 



. . " 6 ”;If°r^ tl^/s 1 oT d^ techni que"of ^ b 1 ockad 1 ng°^ 

0 ttawa S Ri ver^ 6 thus t eff let ivel y°halti ng the French Fur trade. 



4768-4771 A.C. 
its 
the 

J h ^ t Hn agreement 3 ^ th*"co^ .^Moore Fantleroy 
pahannock Indians entered i nt 9 . Attaoauqh- For reasons 

Apparently at the wish of The, r deceased Mng, ^tapaugh includ1ng 

which are unclear, they ceded some ^OOO^acres w£re 

Morattico T°"h and Mangorlte. hannocks , moved their town to the 

now under the ; Cr ® k The Moraticco-Rappahannock reserved 

east side of Totuskey Creek. . k Rap p a hannock Creek, one 

lands then extended from Totu^key short, they lost their river 

mile inland from Rappahannock River. Un short, x y 

frontage. ) 



4769 A.C 



sow pig 
by that 



(]6^8 A.D . ) : A Rappahannock gave 

i a present, thus showing that the 



Elizabeth Fantleroy a 
Indians were raising hogs 



date 



i-yra a r MAcft an)* Cree come to Chequamegon Bay on the south 
4769 A.C . ( 1658 A.D. l - r . , r, — .-.m-, Th» f.hiDncwa had 

"shore of Lake Superior to trade with the F en. cn Fre nch (Radisson 
abandoned the region due to internal trouble.. ^ The^Fr^ 

and Grosci 1 lers) also visit . h visited Cree at the west end 

Orel lies inland to the south. Then ® the so uth. 

of Lake Superior and some Sioux (or Assiniboinej 



4771 A. C. (1660 A, D . ) «_ 



The Otchipwe now have guns and begin to move 

. - , — - ; ; . . vn ’ a the Chippawa River and to drive 

west to the Mississippi Valley via fh 

Sioux south and west of the Mississippi Riv-r. 



a. 7-71 a r ( 1 660 AD.): The Virginia Assembly learned of 

4771 ft *^deed with* th e Indians and also that . there was no 



Col . Fant- 
evi dence 



leroy 5 s deed wl th tne . nei * ^ d *Vor their land. A Col. Carter 
wa®^ appointed 3 to acquaint SKTo.tU. wIth their rights and to repre- 
sent them in the next Assembly, 



O 
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4771 A.C. (1660 A,D,)i. Western Apache held area from Sonora and the 

Pi mas north to the lands of Coninas, and to the Hopi Area and were said 
to be waging war on all other Indian groups in surrounding areas. 

4771-4772 A.C. (1660-1661 A.D.); Another church was to be established 
at Taos . The Taos had independence since the 1640's, so once again 
they revolted. 

4771- 4781 A.C. ( 1 660 1 s-1 670 1 s A.D,); Many Algonqian tribes, including 
the Muskwakiwukf Kikapuak, Osakiwuk, Mascouten, Potawatomi , Owmiarm* 

(Wear, especially), and some llliniwek congregate in the Green Bay - Fox 
River region of Wisconsin. They occupied former Winnebago lands. 

4771_ 478l A.C. (1660-1670 A.D.) ; The Wyandots and Ottawas establish 
a trading center at Chegnamegon Bay on Lake Superior and are visited 
by the French. In 1665 Father Allonez (A Jesuit) met 800 warriors of 
seven nations there, including llliniwek. By 1670 there were fifty 
villages on the Bay. 

4772 A.C. (1661 A.D,): The Virginia Assembly found that Col. Fantleroy 
"had a conveyance of said land from the Indians and had given them some 
r ecompence t houg h not full satisfaction... and it bei ng man ifest that 
the Indians are no way capable of making him satisfaction for his build- 
ing and clearing it is ordered ... that the said land... bee confirmed to 
the Col. Fantl eroy. . .he paying unto Mr. Mathew Kempe for the use of those 
Indians thirty matchcoats of two yards a piece whereof one to the king 
hansomel y trimmed with copper lace." (Thus one can see how whites were 
able to cheat the Indians of their land.) 

4772 A.C. (1661 A.D . ) : Radisson and Grosellier did some exploration of 

Lake Superior, noting Otchipwe fur lands. 

4772 A.C. (1661 A.D. ) ; By this date the Andaste (Susquehanna), anxious 
to secure their share of the Great Lakes fur trade, are ambushing Seneca 
trading parties in western New York. At this same time, Five Nations 
unity is treatened because the Mohawks are indifferent to the Seneca's 
probl cm. The Mohawks were friendly with the Andastes* 

4772 A.C. (1661 A-.D, ) ; Spanish posts in Guale (Georgia) are attacked 
by northern Indians. The missions north of Savannah River are aban- 
doned by the Spanish. 

4772- 4773 A.C. (1661-1662 A.D.): A white man, Edward Dennis, "who wi th- 

out title or claime, seated himself in the Indian towne of Chickahomini" 
was ordered removed. 

4772 A.C. (1661 A.D,); According to Thomas Jefferson (1781), the Chick- 
ahomi ny moved from the Pamunkey River to the Mattaponi River in this 
year. But the move probably took place later, since it was in 1661 that 
Harquip, "the Mangai of the Chickahomini," petitioned for "all the lands 
from Mr, Malorys bounds to the head of Mattaponi River and into the woods 
to the Pamaunkes." The grant was made, with the provision that the land 
could not be sold unless with the approval of a majority of the "great 

was allowed to buy 



® i of the Chickahominy Nation,. However, one Hammond 
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2,000 acres of the grant and a little later Philip Mallory persuaded the 
leaders to sell him 743 acres. (This marked the beginning of a long 
campaign by the Mallorys to get all of the Chi cka hominy lands). 

4773 A.C. (1662 A.D.); Virginia ordered commissioners to make annual 
checks on Indian reserves to prevent encroachments; Indians also were 
to be allowed to gather wild foods on English lands with the approval 
of two English justices. 

4773 A.C. (1662 A.D.): A Virginia law stated: No Indian king or other 

person may sell or alienate any land justly claimed or actually poss- 
essed by the Indians under any circumstances whatsoever; Indians to be 
protected in their property as if they were Englishmen; all whites now 
settled within three miles of any Indian town to have to erect fences 
to protect the Indian's crops (Assembly, March, 1662). 

4773 A.C. (1662 A.D.); The Mattapony appear to have established a new 
town on the north side of the Mattapony River near the present post- 
office of New Town (named after the town). The village was in exist- 
ence in 1668— 1669 and in 1683 (or at least it. is mentioned as if it 
still existed in 1683). 

4773 A.C. (1662 A.D.); A large Five Nations army attacking Mackinac 
is defeated by a coalition of Algonkian tribes and the Wyandot. There- 
after the Algonkians began to invade areas held by the Five Nations. 

4773-4774 A.C. (1662-1663 A.D.); The Five Nations begins to suffer 
reverses such as a destructive epidemic, defeat in battle, and wars 
with the Andaste (Susquehanna). As a result the Seneca seek peace with 
the French but the latter are not interested. 

4773 A.C. (1662 A*D»)s The Virginia Assembly decides that Col. Fant- 
I eroy is to possess no more of the land referred to earlier than that 
part that is cleared where the houses were built; and that he is to pay 
fifteen matchccats to the Rappahannock king when he leaves the Indian 
town and fifteen later. "All other claims of the said Fant 1 eroys to 
any other land of the said Indians are hereby declared void." It was 
also found that Col. Fantleroy had bound up the king and great men of 
the Rappahannocks on a false charge, and had collected ransom from 
them. The Assembly makes it illegal for Col. Fantleroy to hold any 
civil or military office and he must treat the Indians properly. 

4773-4791 A.C. (1662-1680 A.D.); The Five Nations suffers from some 
defeats, from an epidemic, and from warfare with the Andaste to the 
south. Thus they are largely forced to leave the western tribes alone. 
This allows many of the latter to begin moving east, towards their 
old homes. 

4774 A.C. (1663 A.D.): Virginia is having trouble with Indians from 

Maryland and is afraid of the Andastes (Susquehannas), who are trading 
in the Piedmont. The Assembly orders the king of Potomack and all the 
rest of the northern Indians' werowances and mangais (leaders) to pro- 
vide hostage to the English for their good behavior and to report on 

strange Indians. All the Indians tributary to Virginia were sup- 
ERio ed to help pursue the Doegs who allegedly had killed some Englishmen. 
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4774 A.C . 0663 A. D ■ ) : Man 1 / Apache raids on the Tewa Pueblo of Tajique. 

4774 A.C, (1663 A.D. April); 800 Senecas attempt to destroy the Andas- 
te 1 s main fortified village on the Susquehanna River. But the fort, 
with good walls and defended by cannon, was not to be captured. Twenty- 
five Senecas sent into the fort as ambassadors were burned alive on 
scaffolds which could be seen by the frustrated Seneca army. 

4775 A.C. (1664 A.D,): Gov. Penal osa of New Mexico made an edict stat- 

ing that all Indians, even those at peace would not be allowed inside 
the pueblos except at certain times and only in certain numbers. This 
was to prevent Apache-Pueblo trade and friendship. 

4776 A.C. (1665 A.D. ); Each Indian town to answer for any nearby deaths 
of Englishmen in Virginia; Indian werowances to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of Virginia instead of being chosen by the Indians. 

4777- 4778 A.C. (1666-1667 A.D.); Two French armies invade the homeland 
of the Five Nations in 1666 and by 1667 the latter have agreed to a 
new peace. 

4778 A.C. (1667 A.D, >; The Five Nations makes peace with the French 
and also with the Nipissings, Ottawas, Mahicans and other groups so 
that they can concentrate on their war with the Andastes and send fur- 
trading embassies among the Algonkians. 

4778 A.C. (1667 A.D. ); The Andaste, with Shawnee and Black Minqua 
allies (Eries), take the offensive against the Seneca and Cayuga, driv- 
ing many Cayugas to the north of Lake Ontario. The Swedes and English 
of Delaware and Maryland were helping to arm the Andastes, Andaste 
war parties were attacking Five Nations parties on the Ohio i< i ver and 
Lake Ontario also. 

4778 A.C. (1667 A.D . ) : Mendoza was sent to the El Paso region to make 

peace with the Apaches of Chi qui to and El Chilmo. A rebellion broke 
out among the Pi ros and some Spaniards were killed. The Piros were 
puni shed . 

4778 A.C. (1667 A.D. Feb ruary 10): All of the Apaches near New Mexico 

had been forced to accept peace except those of Chi qui to and El Chilmo. 

4778 A.C. (1667 A.D.); The Piros, Tompiros, Mansos and Chihuahua tri' 35 
and the Apaches of the Gila and Pecos Rivers plan a revolt against 
the Spaniards. The Europeans got word of the revolt and prevented it. 

4778- 4791 A.C. (l667- ' ! 680 A.D.); The Apaches and Navajos begin contin- 
uous warfare against the Spaniards in New Mexico. Large numbers of 
horses are carried off, probably being traded northwards and eastwards. 

4779- 4791 A.C. (1 668-1680 A.D..); Piro and Tempi ro areas vie re the areas 
that suffered most damage from the wars between between the Spanish 

and the Apaches. This was because the Spanish put down their rebellions 
and destroyed their alliances with the Athapascans, and they were "used" 
by the Spanish against the Athapascans. 
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4780 A. C. (1669 A.D, ) ? About fifty Chickahominy and Mattaponi are said 
to have been driven from their homes. They fled to the Pamunkey. In 
the same year Virginia decided to require that all Indians be forced 
to help kill wolves and each nation was to have to turn in so many wolf 
heads each yea r , according to the number of adult males in each tribe, 

A census was , therefore , carried out. The Chickahominy possessed 60 
warriors and were the largest group in the Pamunkey to Rappahannock area. 
The Pamunkey had 50 and the Mattapony 30. 

4780 A.C, (1669 A.D. January) ; The Navajo Apaches were at war . A cam- 
paign was made against the "heathens" near Acoma. 

4780 A.C. (1669 A,D. March): A band of Five Nations warriors almost 

destroys a Muskwakiwuk village in Wisconsin. 

4781 A.C, (1670 A.D. April )i The English invade South Carolina, They 
are aided by the fact that the coastal Cusabo tribes were anxious for 
help against the Westos who were attacking them from the interior. The 
Cusabos were also afraid of the Yamasees of Guale who were allies of 

the Spaniards. The English soon turned on the Cusabo and began enslaving 
them, however. 



4 781 A.C, (1670 A.D. ) i The Indians of northern Virginia included the 
fol lowing number of warriors in this year; 

Rappahannoeks * .....30 

Totaschus ( Mo r a 1 1 i co s ) « « •••.•••■»•••»••• »*••«»■••« 40 

Portobaccoes .60 

Nanzatticos and Mattehati ques 50 

Wi ckomi cos ,»..».,......*.,.*.».*.70 

Appoma t tox (northern)*.. 

Chi skoyackes 15 

Pamunki es 50 

Chi ckahomi n i es 60 

Thus there were about 385 warriors north of the pamunkey River of whom 275 
were north of the Mattapony. The Doegs were not included however. 



4781 A.C. (1670 A.D. ) ; At about this date the Miami (Owmiami) gather 
in the Fox River, Wisconsin, area coming from the south and west They 
were probably attracted by European tradegoods. They numbered 8,000 
warriors and 24,000 souls, according to Radisson. 

4781 A.C. (1670's A.D,)? Lederer's diary shows that the Chickahominy 
were on the "frontier" of Virginia, that is, there were no whites liv- 
ing to the west. Thus the Chickahominy were probably able to trade 
and visit regularly with the Susquehannah (who were traveling in the 
Piedmont regularly, as traders) as well as with the Manakin, Occaneechi , 
Saponi and other groups to the southwest. 

4781-4826 A.C, (1670-1715 A.D,); Most South Carolina white traders 
took Indian wives in this period and learned the Indian languages from 
them. 



■ pj s' h782 A. C . , ( 1 671 A.D. ) _i Sieur 
Itch i pwes a t Sault St. Marie, 
wi th the whi tes . 



St, Lusson made a treaty for French with 
This was the first treaty of this tribe 
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4782 A.C, (1671 A.D, August l)g Apaches of the Gila Mountains beat 
off an attack by a pursuing party of Spanish soldiers after the Indians 
had attacked a Pueblo and had stolen many horses. All of the Indiar 
were mounted and most had guns. 

4782 A.C. (1671 A.D. June 24); A new govenor of New Mexico, Miranda, 
who was on a wagon train to Albuquerque when it was attacked by "7 
river" and Gila Mountain Apaches, mounted a new campaign and swore 

to exterminate them. 

4783 A.C. (1672 A.D.); The Moratticos abandon their town on Totuskey 
Creek, probably joining the Rappahannocks . 

4783-4787 A.C. (1672-1676 A.D.); The Shawnee are said to have been 
allies of the Andaste and to have been driven southwards by the Five 
Nati ons , 

4783- 4791 A.C, (1672-1680 A.C.)* The Apaches carried on continuous 
warfare in New Mexico. Six pueblos were depopulated because of the 
Apache attacks in the Pi ro-Tompi ro-Eastern Tewa region. Most of the 
sheep were stolen. 

4784 A.C. (1673 A.D.)i The Sioux send a delegation to Sault Ste. Marie # 
however, for some reason, the Algonkians or Wyandots murder them, perhaps 
to keep them away from the French. 

4784 A.C. (1673 A.D.): Tamahita Indians, living just north of the Cher- 

okee, raid as far south as Apalache and Carolina, attacking Spaniards 
and other Indians. The Tamahita had formerly traded with the Spanish. 

4784- 4785 A.C. (1673-1674 A.D,); The Senecas and Cayugas are gradually 
able to gain the support of the other members of the Five Nations for 
a full-scale war against the Andastes. However, the Andastes* aided 

by Maryland, are able to more than hold their own, defeating the Cayugas 
and cutting up a Seneca force. The Five Nations, though, are now at 
peace with everyone else and can concentrate their forces. 

4784=4790 A.C, (1673-1679 A.D.) ; The Owmiami (Miami) Confederacy suffers 
a hard winter in 1672-1673 and then leaves the Fox River - Green Bay 
area. The tribes travel south to Chicagoarva then eastward to the St. 
Joseph River area in Michigan. 

4784-4791 A.C. (1673-1680 A.D.); The great Mliniwek Confederacy, now 
located in Illinois (having drifted southwards somewhat from Wisconsin) 
still occupies a strong position. However, their enemies were the Osage, 
the Chickasaw, and the Quapaw (all to the south and southwest). The 
latter were old enemies but were also jealous of Mliniwek trade with 
the French. The Mliniwek may have helped to drive the Osage and Q.ua- 
paw away from, southern Illinois in earlier years. 

4784-4792 A.C. (1673-1681 A.Q.); For some reason, perhaps trade rivalry, 
the Miami and 1 1 1 ini wek confederacies become hostile, although not to 
the point of warfare. In 1680 the Miami almost joined the Five Nations 
O in an attack upon the Mliniwek but finally didn't. 
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4784-4830 A.C. ( 1 673-1 720 1 s ) : The Oto Indians gradually move west from 

Des Moines River, to the Blue River, in Iowa, then cross the Missouri 
River at the mouth of the Platte. Algonkian pressure probably forced 
them to move. 

4/85-4/91 A .C. (16/4-1680 A. D . ) : The Westo Indians, living on the Sav- 

annah River and armed with guns obtained in Virginia, dominate the in- 
terior of South Carolina. The English became their allies and traded 
with them, as the Westos controlled traffic with the interior. The 
Westos sold skins, furs and Indian slaves to the English. 

4/86 A.C. (1675 A.D.); A Spanish campaign was planned against the Apa- 
ches ( Faraones ) . First use of the name Faraones as applied to Apaches 
bordering New Mexico east from the Pecos to El Paso. 

4786 A.C. (1675 A.D.); By this date warfare has erupted between the 
Sioux, on the one hand, and the Muskwakiwuk and llliniwek, on the other. 

4786 A.C. (1675 A.D.); I nte rnal dissension exists among the Chickahominy . 
The Virginia government orders the Nation to restore the "Great Manguy" 
to his property and old status. In the same year also the English built 
a fort near Chickahominy Indian Town landing on Mattaponi River. This 
fort was probably built to control the movements of the Andastes 
who were rivals of the Virginians in the fur trade. 

47 S 6 A.C. (1675 A.D.); In this year the Five Nations launched an all- 
out war on the Andastes, in order to destroy this trade rival. It appears 
also that frontier whites in Maryland and Virginia blamed the Andastes 
for raids actually carried out by Senecas, In any case, the Andastes 
were apparently attacked by whites and retreated to the Washington D.C, 
area where they became involved in more fighting with whites. Broken 
up, the Andastes split, some going south in Virginia and being destroyed 
there. Others, in the Pittsburg area, along with Eries, were forced 
to join the Senecas. A few survived as "Conestogas" living near Lan- 
caster, Pa, until being murdered by the whites in 1763. 

4786-4788 A.C. ( 1 675— 1677 A.D, ) ; Anglo-Andaste War , The Andaste (Sus— 
quehannah), old allies of the English of Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
enemies of the Five Nations in New York, were gradually forced to re- 
treat southward due to Five Nations attacks. While gathered in a fort 
on the Potomac the Susquehanna were treacherously attacked by English 
frontier people from Virginia and Maryland. The Susquehannah then com- 
menced open warfare in Virginia, in alliance with the Occaneechi and 
other groups. 

The Powhatan nations felt threatened by the frontier whites and 
those under Queen Anne of Pamunkey retreated to new villages in Dragon 
Swamp at the head of Piankatank River. There the Pamunkey, Chickahominy, 
Mattaponi, Nansietico, and perhaps other groups hoped to remain neutral 
in the war. The English were uneasy, however, and ordered Queen Anne 
to furnish auxiliaries against the Susquehannah. She stated that she 
had 150 warriors but only wished to furnish a few, as the English had 
never done anything to compensate for the death of Totopotomoy and his 
men twenty years before. 
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In the meantime, Nathaniel Bacon's army of white rabble began slaugh- 
tering Indians, including Susquehannahs , Oeeaneechis, Appomatucks (allies 
of the English), and Manakins. Then they turned on Queen Anne's Powhat- 
ans? making several campaigns into Dragon Swamp and enslaving h 5 natives » 
The Native Americans naturally retaliated with counter-raids, with deaths 
on both sides. 

Bacon was eventually ousted from power and peace was restored but 
the war was a disaster for the Indians. Many groups lost heavily in 
population while the Susquehannah were destroyed as a powerful barrier 
to the expansion of the Five Nations. Thereafter Seneca, Onandaga, Oneida 
and Cayuga war parties frequented the Piedmont, attacking botn whites 
and Indians. (The Five Nations was especially hostile towards the Cat- 
awba-Saponi group of tribes in the North Carolina area 

4?86 A.C. (1675 A.D.): A new Indian war breaks out in Virginia, with 

the following background. The Susquehanna (an Iroquoian group) had been 
steadily retreating southwards from the Susquehanna River due to warfare 
with the Six Nations. Part of the Susquehannas established a village 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac, next to a Doeg (Powhatan) village. 

Both groups were friendly with the English but were being abused. One 
Thomas Mathews had cheated them at trading and some Doegs and Susquehan- 
nas therupon stole some hogs, but were beaten off. Then two of Mathews ' 
servants were killed in retaliation. The English of northern Virginia 
then got together and raided the Doegs and Susquehannas in Maryland, 
killing many Indians at peace. The remainder of the natives established 
a fort farther up the Potomac which, in turn, was attacked by the English. 
The siege lasted seven weeks, wi th the whites murdering five or six chief 
men who came out for a truce. The Indians killed 50 whites and then man- 
aged to escape from the fort. 

Maryland made peace with the Indians but by January, 1676, the Sus- 
quehannas and Doegs moved across into the Virginia piedmont, attacking 
all along the heads of the rivers. Thirty-six whites were killed along 
the upper Potomac and Rappahannock and by February many plantations were 
abandoned. In a twelve month period about 300 whites were killed in all 
of Virginia. 

4786-4787 A»_C_» (1675-1676 A.D.); After the outbreak of war, the Rappa- 
hannocks fled from their towns and white men took up their lands. After 
the war the Rappahannocks built a fort on the south side of the river, 
near Pi scataway Creek Swamp or Hoskins Creek Swamp. 

4786-4787 A.C. M675 -1676 A.D.); The remaining New England tribes - 
Wampanoags, Nipmuks, Narragansetts and others attempt to halt English 
expansion but are eventually defeated. Many are enslaved but others 
flee to New York (to the Mahicans) and to the Abmaki Confederation 
farther north. 

V, The Invaders C onsolidate Their Strength * 4788—4874 A.C. (1677—1763 A.D.) 

I ntroduction: In this period the Europeans did not greatly expand the 

actual terri tor ies under their control but they did fill up those areas 
with larger numbers of people (as in South Carolina, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New England, and Quebec). They also were able to establish outposts 
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in the interior and succeeded in decimating or weakening many tribes 
due to the rivalries created by the fur and slave trade. After 1763 
(£*874 A.C.) the French were eliminated and the English were greatly 
strengthened. This set the stage for later, rapid expansion. 

4788 A.C . (1677 A.D.); The Five Nations begin to seek control of 
the fur trade of the Ohio country, now that' the Andastes were defeated. 
This year sees attacks launched on the llliniwek, probably in order 
to break up their trade with the French, Meanwhile, French traders 
have been raiding Five Nations' parties to prevent their getting furs, 

4787- 4788 A.C, (1676-1677 A.D.); Spanish-held pueblos of Las Salinas 
Senccu, Cuarac , and Chilili (of New Mexico) abandoned as a result of 
attacks by Apaches. By 1677 (4788 A.C.) Apache hostilities reached 
the El Paso region. 

4788 A.C. (1677 A.D.); Treaty of 1677; The Virginia government arid 
the British Crown both realized that the Powhatan Nations were useful 
allies and that they had been greatly wronged in the Anglo-Susquehanna 
War. Therefore, the Treaty of 1677 not only established peace but 
sought to guarantee all Indian property rights "forever". In addition 
landless Indians were to have new lands set aside for them. 

The treaty apparently set aside the greater part of King William 
and King and Queen counties for the Powhatans but unfortunately, many 
whites had already established themselves in that area and were not 
removed. It would appear, in fact, that none of the violations of the 
Treaty of 1646 were righted. 

The Treaty of 1677 guaranteed a reservation with a diameter of at 
least three miles in every direction for each Indian town (no whites 
were to be allowed to settle or farm within three miles of any native 
town). Unfortunately, a "checker-board" situation probably resulted, 
with white plantations in between Indian and still -vacant land. This 
meant that in the years ahead the whites could easily encroach on 
Native American Property. 

Signing the treaty was "Pattanochus , King of Nansati coes , Nanze- 
munds, and Portabacchoes." No Rappahannock, Mattapony or Chickahominy 
leader signed the treaty but they were probably represented by the 
Queen of Pamunkey. 

4788- 4789 A.C. (1677-1678 A.D) : This era was marked by many Spanish 

atrocities in retaliation to attacks made by Nava jo-Apaches. 

4788-4842 A.C. (1677-1731 A.D,); The southern Shawnees gradually leave 
the Savannah River region and move northwards to western Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. As early as 1677-1678 (4788-4789 A.C.) some settle on 
the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. In 1694 (4705 A.C) some joined 
the Mahi cans while others joined the Munsee, Some also went west to 
the Creeks. By 1715 (4826 A.C.) only 233 were left on Savannah River 
and by 1725 (4836 A.C.) only 30 were there. In 1731 (4842 A.C.) fifty 
families from the south reached Pennsylvania after having been on the 
Potomac River for a time. 
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4790 A.C, (1679 A.D,)j Spanish try to convert Lower Creeks (Apalach- 
icola) to Catholicism but the "Emperor” of Coweta blocks the plan, 

4791 A.C, (1680 A.D .) % English of South Carolina get Westos, Uchizes, 
and Chiluques (Cherokees) to attack Spanish in Guale. 

4791 A»C, (1680 A»D. August 21 ) 1 The Spanish invaders of New Mexico 
are forced to flee to El Paso as a result of the well -planned liberation 
struggle launched by po-pe and the Tiwa, Tewa, Reres, and Apache people. 

4791 A.C. (1680 A.D.) ; The idea of revolution was being carried into 
the El Paso area, Nueva Vi zcaua , and Sonora. Indian rebellions in these 
areas were a threat to the Spanish, 

4791 A.C. ( 1 680 A.D. September); About 500 Five Nations warriors enter 
the llTinlwek cHjuntry, Mos t of the Illiniwek warriors were away hunting. 
It is not certain that the Iroquois intended to attack or just to force 
the Illiniwek into a trade alliance, but after some parleying* fighting 
did begin. Most of the Illiniwek avoided the battle but the Tamaroa 
and a few bands were surprised by the Five Nations men and several hun- 
dred women and children were captured. 

4791-4794 A.C. ( 1680-1683 A.D.): English of South Carolina decided to 
destroy their* allies, the Wesl:o7 in order to get slaves and better ac- 
cess to the interior. Aided by a group of Shawnees, the English killed 
all but 50 Westos by I 683 C4794 A.C.). Later these survivors joined 
the Creeks, 

4791-4792 A.C, (1680-1681 A.D. ); English plan to open trade from South 
Carolina wi tK the Chi sea ( Yuchi ) , Shawnee, and Cowi tas (Creeks), as 
the Wes to barrier is removed, 

4791-4799 A.C. (1680-1684 A.D.)s Spanish control of Guale (coastal 
Georgia) is' shattered by English and Indian attacks. In 1684 (4795 A.C.) 
the Indians of Guale (Yamasees) rebelled, some going to the Creeks and 
later moving near the English* The Yamasees began raiding Florida 
to sell slaves to the English. 

4791 A.C, (1680 A.D,); By this date the Ottawa supply the French with 
two - th i rd s of the furs received at Quebec. The Potawatomi and other 
allies of the Ottawa supply the bulk of the rest. The Five Nations 
are not able to divert this trade to New York. 

4791-4800 A.C. ( 1680-1689 A.D.) ; A group of Shawnees are visiting among 
the Mi ami and IllinTwek, coming from near the Wabash and Ohio. Grad- 
ually Shawnees and Ci seas gather at Fort St. Louis in Illinois and are 
said to have come from the south where they traded with the Spanish. 

Other Shawnees were apparently on the Cumberland River in Ken tucky-Tenn- 
essee. 

4791 A.C. Cl 680 A.D. September) 1 Retreating homeward from their attack 
on the Illiniwek, Five Nations warriors fall upon and butcher two lodges 
O of Miami, taking captives. The Miami pay 3.900 beaver to recover 
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the prisoners but then the Iroquois keep them anyway. The Five Nations 
were hostile towards the Miami for trading with the French. 

4791 A.C, ( 1 680 1 s A.P.); All of the plains Athapascans were probably 
In possession of horses- 

4791 A.C. (l680's A.O , ) : The English ask the Mattapony to unite with 

the Moratticos (and Rappahannocks probably) so they could defend them- 
selves from the Seneca. 



4791-4792 A.C. (1680-1681 A. D . winter)? La Salle winters among the 
Miami at the mouth of St. Joseph River. Among the Miami were some Ma- 
hicans led by Nanagoucy, recent arrivals from east of the Hudson River 
Nanagoucy proposes the creation of a confederacy of western tribes to 
resist the Five Nations, offers to undertake the organization of such 
a confederacy, and says more eastern Algonkians would gladly join. 

The Miami say they support the idea, however, they are net anxious 
to begin war with the Five Nations and also keep secret talks with 
the Iroquois. 



4792 A.C. (1681 A.D. ) ; Spanish soldiers and priests try to get a foot 
hold among Lower Creeks but are blocked by Creek hostility. A few 
Creeks are converted, however, and move south nearer to the Spanish. 



4752 A.C. (1681 A.D. Decem b er 6): Spanish reached Isleta and forced 

the Pi ros and Tewas to surrender. 

4792 A.C. (1681 A.O . ) : Some hostile Apache groups did make peace with 

the Pueblo Indians, but there were still many enemies in both groups. 

4792-4793 A.C. (1681-1682 A.D.Ji Nanagoucy, a Mahican leader, travels 
among the tribes of the Ohio country, advocating an inter-tribal con- 
federacy. The French support the idea and by 1683 (4794 A.C.) three 
hundred lodges of llliniwek, Miami, and Shawnee are gathered on the 
Illinois River near a fort the French were erecting. Soon there were 
1200 llliniwek, 1300 Miami, 500 Wea, 300 Kilatica, 200 Shawnee, 100 
Pepikokia, 150 Piankeshaw, and 70 Ouabona (Wappano or easterners, prob- 
ably Mahicans). 

4792 A.C. (1681 A.D. s pring); The Five Nations sends an embassy to 
persuade the Miami to join their alliance, but the Miami remain aloof 
because of the attack of the previous September and because of the 
presence of La Salle in the Miami village. 

4793 A.C. (1682 A.D.)s- By this date the Oto and Pawnee Indians tell 
the French that the Plains Apaches to their west have horses and are 
fighting them on horseback, 

4793 A.C, (1682 A.D.)s Conversion to Christianity does not give free- 
dom to* Indian, Mulatto or Negro slaves in Virginia. 

4 793 A.C. (1682 A.D.); Opatss of Sonora (New Spain) rebelled twice 
but were put down both times. 

O . ' J; •; v. 
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og a.C. (1682 A. D « ) t Gila River Apaches, the Jacornes and other Atha 
paskan groups begin to raid Sonora* 

UlQh a C (1683 A.D.): Because of Seneca attacks the Rappahannocks 

wire asked by~^he~fngT i sh to join with the Nanzatticos (who were wi 11- 
ing) or to move to the new Rappahannock fort.- A sloop and a boat were 
made ready in 1684 to move the Rappahannocks thrity-f i ve miles up the 
river. it appears that the Rappahannocks moved to the Nanzattico for 
which was on the north side of the river, across from the Portobagos, 
This latter may have also united the Nanzatticos at a latter date. 



4794 



A T (1683 A.D.); The Five Nations send an army to attack Mackinac 
W tfi; Frlnch: °™ , Pot— t-rt., ^andots, etc., are so strongly 
entrenched that the Iroquois are forced to retire with only the captur 
of five Wyandot scouts. 



(1683-1 690 's A.D.): 



The Shawnee of the Savannah River 
South Carolina, getting guns in exchange for furs 
Shawnee got their slaves by raiding the Wmyah, Appo- 



4794-4801 A.C, 
dominate trade with 
and slaves* The . 

matox, Cherokee, and Chatot peoples, 
efforts to gain 



jrter a sia-uoy =='s'<' ■■■■- _ . 

a monopoly over the northern and western fur trade. 



4799 A.C. (1684 A.D.l 



The Ottawa and other northern tribes reject 
a proposed alliance ^ith the Five Nations, even though the Eng^sh 
trade goods offered by the Iroquois were lower-priced than those of 
the French. The Ottawas and their friends were 
happen once the Iroquois controlled the trade. 



ci f : r a i d of what would 



6. 1 684 ) % Janos and Sumas of the Mission Nuestra 



4795 A.C. (1684 A.D. May 

Senora de la Soledad (in Janos, Chihuahua) rebelled. 

4795 A C (1684 A.D. December)! Peace was made with 2,000 Indians at 
Sjo Caiienle because ot 7 ^ Spanish campaigns .gainst them. Bu. 
many of the Manso, Sumas, and Conchos continued fig 9- 

h" at Albany are taking advantage of them and that they need peace 

nd opportunity tO d tfada h W,th e the J^fL'nlf , m’i Sand. 

!nl88 a (4799 A.C.) the Onondaga, Oneida, and Ca ^ e J’ ^/th^F We’ " 

S55SS 1 ^5?==^ — 



o 
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4796 A.C. (1685 A.D.): Chi ckahominy , Pamunkey, and Mattaponi leaders 

attended the Albany conference designed to halt Five Nations raids into 
Vi rgi ni a . 

4796- 4797 A.C, (1 685-1686 A. D. ): English traders gain influence in the 

main Lower Creek towns of Coweta and Kasihta. Because of the English 
trade, the Spanish burned some of their towns on the middle Chattahoo- 
chee River. 

4797 A. C . (1686 A.D.); Spaniards, aided by Timucua and mulatto allies, 
attack South Carolina, destroying a Scottish settlement. 

4797- 4798 A.C. (1686-168? A . D , ) : A Spanish expedition to the Upper 

Creeks finds a recently arrived settlements of Alabamas, Shawnees , Ap- 
palachees and others who allegedly were retreating from wars with the 
Choctaw, Chichi me cos (Westos?), Yuchis, and English. 

4799 A.C. (1688 A.D.); Wars between the Indians and the Spanish were 
ranging from Sonora to Coahuila and at the same time the French pene- 
trated into Texas. 

4799 A.C. (1688 A.D.); Pima Indians were in full revolt because of 
slave raids by the soldiers of Sinaloa to obtain help in the silver 
mines in that area. 

4800 A.C. (1689 A.D. April); The Taraumaras and the Conchos Indians 
joined the revolt in Sonora and Casa Crandes . 

4800- 4802 A.C. (1689-1691 A.D.); Spanish establish a fort among the 
Lower Creeks but the Creeks migrate eastward to the Oemulgee River 
to be closer to the English traders. 

4811 A.C. (1690 A.D.); English open up regular trade from South Car- 
olina to the Cherokees, but the trade with the Shawnees, Creeks, Yuchi , 
and Yamasee is considered more lucrative at first. 

4801- 4816 A.C. (1690-1705 A.D.): It is evident from the writing of 

Englishmen that the Powhatans still preserved their native heritage 
virtually intact at this time. The old housing styles, the ancient 
religion, dress styles, ceremonies, language, et cetera, were all still 
functioning. In other words, the Powhatans may have been militarily 
defeated but they were not yet psychologically defeated. 

4801-4811 A.C. (1690-1700 A.D.); All during this period white settlers 
were seeking to acquire Indian lands "by hook or crook". The Virginia 
government wanted to break the Treaty of 1677 but in 1700 the British 
Crown said no. None-the-less, the Virginia whites went on ahead any- 
way, forming new counties in 1702 and acquiring native lands. The 
Virginia government occassional ly sought to end notorious abuses, as 
when (in 1690) whites were ordered to get off the Chi ckahominy Reser- 
vation, 
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4801-4826 A , C , (1690-1715 A.D.); Alliance and trad© between Lower 
Creeks and English. Creeks raid Spanish and other tribes to get slaves 
to sell to English, The Yamasees also were allies of the English} 
frequently raiding Florida. 

4801-4830 A.C. ( 1 690-1 720 1 s A.D.); Formerly dominant on the High Plains, 
the Apaches now began tu suffer defeats due to two factors: First their 

eastern enemies (Panis, Skidis, Wichitas, and other Caddoans) were get- 
ting guns from the French; second, the Utes and Comanches were attack- 
ing them from the west and northwest. 

4801-4887 A.C. (1690-1776 A.D.); The use of the horse by Indians grad- 
ually spreads from northwestern Sonora (1 690 1 s) (480 1 A.C.) to the Papagos- 
Pimas of Arizona (1700), to the Colorado River ( 1 744- ! 770 1 s ) and to the 
Southern California Desert (1774-1776). 

4803-4805 A.C. (1692-1694 A.D.): The Shawnee make peace with the Five 

Nations, apparently ending a long period of intermittent warfare. 

4806 A.C. (1695 A.D.); Chingcabee, Ojibwa chief, went to Quebec and 
asked Count Frontenac for help against the Sauk and Fox Indians. 

4803-4805 A.C. (1692-1694 A.D.): New York Dutch and English traders 

join a group of Shawnees and return with the latter to the Ohio Valley. 

They had some trouble with the Miami but in August 1694 (4805 A.C.) furs 
were brought in. Several hundred Shawnee then settled with the Munsee 
between the Delaware and Hudson rivers. These Shawnee were welcomed 
as "grandsons" by the Delaware and were at peace now with the Five Nations. 

4809-4886 A.C. (1698-1775 A.D.); Navajo archaeological sites show heavy 
Pueblo Indian influence, probably due to Pueblo refugees living among them. 

4802 A.C. (1691 A.D.); Europeans went north from Turicachi to the Gila 
River and found Apaches living on it's banks. Two men were killed trying 
to escape, and twenty-three women and children were taken captive. 

4802 A.C. (1691 A.D.): The El Paso Mansos were at peace and in Sonora 

peace was arranged with the Sen's, Sobas, some Pimas. 

4802 A.C. (1691 A.D.): English persons marrying Indians, Negroes, or 

Mullatoes to be banished from Virginia. 

4802 A.C. (1691 A.D.); The Chickahomi ny , for unknown reasons, exchange 
their south-of-Mattaponi lands for lands on the north side of the river 
in King and Queen Country. 

4803 A.C. (1692 A.D.): Salinero Apaches were close friends to the Zuni s . 

It is thought they later may have been absorbed by the Navajo since by 
1770's (4881's A.C.) they (Navajo) were living in the Zuni area. 

4803 A.C. (1692 A.D,)s The Tewas, Tanos, and Pi cur is made a truce with 
Vargas at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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H692 A, D » ) i The Athapascans and the Pueblo Indians were 



4803 A.C. 

friendly toward each other* 

4803-4805 A. C . <1 692-1624 A.D,)x English traders are said to^haye pro- 
voked warfare between the Chick lsaw and Choctaws in order to better ac- 
quire slaves from both sides. The Chickasaw, however, became the main 
English allies and, with guns, began to be extremely aggressive against 

their neighbors. 

A803-4S10 A.C. (1 692-1699 A.D^U. English traders from South 
aain temporary control of the Indian trade throughout Georgia, ( ennesse , 
Alabama, and Mississippi and even reach to Arkansas. They stimulated 
warfare to acquire slaves. 



retire inland from Mobile Bay to 



4804 A.C. (1693 A.D. ) ‘ Mobi 1 a I ndi ans 
better trade with the English. 

4804 A.C. (1693 A.P.K The Shawnee of Savannah River raid the Cherokees. 

4804-4808 A. C. (1693-1697 A.D.)t The Sobaipuris I nd^ans (Pimas) of the 
San Pedro River weriT pressured by the Spanish into fighting the Apaches 
formerly thefr frienSs and allies. This led to the Fimas vacating their 
land in 1762-1763 (4873-4874 A.C.) because of Apache hostilities. 

4Rnc A r <1694 A.D.)t The Chickahominy complain that the land in King 
a nd^Oueen County s poor that it will no longer bring them Com to 

Eat “?hL therefore pray for a Tract of Land called Quaynohomock that 
Ive’s over against them in Pamunkey Neck, not improved and formerly 
iheirs!!?'' The grant was approved but in 1695 (4806 A.C.) Roger Mallory 
exchanged 2,000 acres of his land for the new reservation which, it was 
later revealed, had 6,160 acres* 

4807 A.C. (1696 A .D.)s A white man is wounded by Indians in St. Peter's 
Parish, Virginia, 

ARn? A C <1696 A.D . ) : The Hopis, Zunis, Utes and Apaches were banding 

togeth;' to help thTN avajo and Pueblo Indians expel the Spaniards, 

4807 A.C. (1696 A.D. June 3): A revolt by the Navajo Apache and Tewa 

spreads to the Pueblo of the Keres of Cochi ti . 

AAnft AC <1697 AD): The Episcopalian minister of St. Peter's Parish 

Kent and Jam esctty count t cs ,i ncl udi ng then King William) writes 
that "our Indians, who indeed, though illiterate and ignorant, have the 
bes^ secrets an2 any Physician in Europe might have. They have taught 
me cure any intermittent fever in three day's time (etc). 

AAnc, A r <1698 A D. March 30 )s Five hundred - six hundred Athapascans 
^tacked^aliitH Puebl o i nt he vicinity of Guiburi and were victor- 
ious. Then the Sobaipuri rose and won. Because of this £ f Jo ^ me 
Janos and Sumas made peace at Janos and El Paso. Later 

ed peace. 
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4809 A.C. (1698 A.D, October): The Janos, Surnas , Marios , and Joeome 

Apaches all wanted peace at Janos, with this the Great Southwestern 
Revolt was dead. 

4809 A.C. (1698 A.D.); A survey of the Indian areas was ordered and 
the House of Burgesses resolved "That it is the opinion of this house 
that ye Chi ckahomi ny Indians ought to have and Enjoy the Same Privil- 
edges & immunityes ye Pamunkey i nds doe. Resdl ved . . . that according to 
the Articles of Peace made the 29th Day of May, 1677 the Chi ckahomi ny 
Indians have their land laid out in Pamunkey Neck between the two Her- 
ring creeks . . , 

Resolved That it is the Opinion of this house that the Chickahom- 
i ny Indians ought after their land is laid out actually to live upon 
the same." 

But whites rapidly moved onto the land and Drammaco, "chief Munguy 
and Ruler of the Chickahominy Indians" raised questions about getting 
enough land. Various counter-claims were ironed out, apparently by 
1702 (4813 A.C.). This reservation was probably on the south side of 
Mattapony River, near Ayletts, 

4810 A.C. (1699 A.D. May); The Acolapissa of the Pearl River, west 
of Biloxi, were glad to become allies of the French as they had just 
been raided by 2 Englishmen and 200 Chickasaws. 

4810 A.C, (1699 A.D, Fall); The Choctaws quarrel with the English 
because the latter are buying Choctaw slaves captured by other tribes. 

4810- 4813 A.C. (1699-1702 A.D,); French try to get a foothold in the 
South, with posts at Biloxi (1699 A.D., 4801 A.C.) and Mobile (1702 A.D., 
4813 A.C*), The tribes who were being attacked by English, Creeks and 
Chickasaws were glad to have French help. 

4811 A.C. (1700 A.D. February ) 1 English traders at the mouth of the 
Arkansas River persuade the Quapaw to raid the Chakchiuma to acquire 
si aves to sel 1 . 

4811 A.C. (1700 A.D. September); A delegation of Choctaws andMobilas 
ask the French to help them against the Chickasaws. French— Choctaw 
alliance commences at this time. 

4810 A.C. (1699 A.D) ; A visitor to the Chickahominy town on the upper 
Mattaponi found about 11 bark houses. In that same year the Powhatan 
tribes made wampum belts to arrange a treaty with the Indians of the 
Ohio Country but Virginia government stopped them. 

4811- 4835 A.C. (1700-1724 A.D.); In alliance with the Utes, the Neuma 
(Comanches ) begin to raid Apaches, Pueblos, and Spaniards in northern 

New Mexico, The Neuma also begin to push out onto the Plains in Wyoming 
and towards Denver, probably gradually splitting the Apaches of the 
Plains into a northern (Kiowa Apache) and southern ( Ji car i 1 1 a-Li pan ) 
division. In 1724 the Utes and Comanches became enemies and the former 
allied themselves with the Ji car i 1 la Apaches, 
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4811 1 s A. C . (1700*5 A,D,)i Hopis had been trading with Sobai purls 
but they fought and most of the Hopis were killed. The Hopis escaped 
through Western Apache lands and the Apaches ware in league against 
the Pimas and with the Hopi . 

4811 A.C. (1700 A,D, February); English traders at the mouth of the 
Arkansas River persuade the Quapaw to raid the Chakchiuma to acquire 
s 1 aves to sell. 

4811 A.C. (1700 A.D. September); A delegation of Choctaws and Mobi- 
las ask the French to help them against the Chickasaws. French-Choctaw 
alliance commences at this time. 



4811-4861 A.C, (1700-1750 A.P.); Many northern Powhatan Indians, call- 
ed "Conoys" or "Kanawas" (from an Iroquois name) moved north to join 
the Six Nations or west with the Shawnees and Delawares. No doubt, 
many Rappahannocks joined their Patawomeck, piscataway, and Patuxent 
relatives in this movement. Others stayed behind in King and Queen 
County to become the ancestors of the modern Rappahannock Tribe, 

4813 A.C. (1702 A.D,)i The Secretary of Virginia states that the Chick- 
ahominy have thirty men (the Pamunkey had 50), This represents a 50% 
decline from 1669, but possibly some were counted among the Pamunkey. 

In 1705 a Virginia writer stated that the Chickahominy had only 16 war- 
riors, but were increasing in population. It is probable that the de- 
cline from 30 to 16 in three years was due to internal dissension. 

4813 A.C. (1702 A.D. ); Spanish soldiers and Apalache allies from Florida 
missions try to invade Creek country to retaliate for raids but are bad- 
ly defeated by the English and the Creeks. The Creeks had guns, the 
Apa laches only bows, 

4813 A.C. (1702 A,D.)s French send messages to the Illinois to get 
them to stop war against the Shawnee whom the French hope to settle 
near Mobile or on the Mississippi. 



4813 A.C. (1702 A ~ D. March); French try to get Chickasaw and Choctaw 
to make peace, as the Choctaw had lost 1800 persons killed and 500 en- 
slaved in 8 to 10 years. The Chickasaws had lost about 800 killed, all 
to make the English rich, Chickasaws agree to peace, as do the Illinois, 
Alabamas and other tribes. 



4813 A.C, (1702 A.D, September); 500 English and 300 Indians attack 
St, Augustine area, destroying missions and persuading the Yoa to be- 
come pro-English. The Spaniards recover St, Augustine, but their 
strength is weakened, 

481 3-4814 A.C. (1702-1703 A.D. ): Last Yamasse group, the Yoas, abandon 

Quale coast to join other Yamasses near Savannah River, This left area 
from St. Augustine north to Savannah virtually depopulated. 




4814 A, G, (1703 A.D.) 
Engl i sh all 1 anee and 



English persuade Upper Creeks to resume their 
to break with the French. 
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4814-4823 A, C. (1703-1712 A, D,); Spurred on by the English, the Upper 
Creeks and Alabamas go to war against the French and their allies (Mo- 
bil as, Choctaws, etc.). The war yields slaves for the English, but 
the latter's real goal is to conquer the whole south, 

4815 A.C. (1704 A.D.): Conditions deteriorated for Indians in Virginia, 

due in part to Tuscarora intrusion into the Piedmont (from North Car- 
olina), and white fears of the Tuscarora- The Nansi eti cos of Richmond 
County rose up and killed some whites and 50 Indians were immediately 
rounded up. Other Indians were warned to stay in their towns. In this 
same year Powhatan representatives and Tuscaroras went to Albany for 
talks with the Five Nations. 

4815 A,C, (1704 A.D.): Internal troubles arose among the Chi ckahomi ny , 

probably due to the intrigues of nearby white landowners. The evidence 
which exists is as follows: 1) Anthony, one of the "great men and 
Rulers" of the Chickahominy stated that some of the people had made 
plans to sell their lands. These plans may have originated with whites. 

2) Two Chickahominy men, James Mush and Cuscohunk, were arrested for 
burning the cabin, splitting the canoe, and cutting down the fruit 
trees of Tom Perry, one of the "great men" of the Nation, They also 
apparently threatened to "go to the Senecas" for allies if necessary. 

3) Drammaco, a manga i, was thrown out of the village and had his wife 
beaten by Tom Perry in retaliation, 4) A month later Drammaco stated 
that several cabins had been burned and that "most of the said Nation 
have been obliged to flee to the Pamunkey Indians for succor," The 
Queen of Pamunkey apparently supported Drammaco. 5) The House of Bur- 
gesses decided to leave the matter alone, as the Indians "have Provis- 
ions amongst them for punishing any that shall offend against their 
Laws or Rules." 

4815 A.C.- (1704 A,D, January): English and 1000 Creek allies fall upon 

Apalache, taking village after village and destroying many Spanish mis- 
sions, Many Apalaches were killed, 325 men were enslaved plus many 
women and children, and 1300 Apalaches "agreed" to move to Savannah River 
to live under the English, Only 300 Indians were left in Apalache. 

4815-4816 A.C, (1704-1705 A-D,): English traders get back in among the 

Chickasaw, thanks in part to a band of Chickasaw living among the Upper 
Creeks. The English buy Taensa slaves from the Chickasaw, Then in 
1705 the Chickasaw enslave a Choctaw family and the Choctaw retali- 
ate, 

4816 A.C, (1705 A.D.); The Virginia Assembly adopted new boundaries 
for Indians in King William County, recognizing thereby white encroach- 
ment, 

4816 A.C. (1705 A.D, ) : A great force of English and Indian allies 

(Creeks mostly) raid the Choctaw for slaves. Villages and fields were 
destroyed and many prisoners carried away. 
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4816 A.C. ( 1 705 A.D. ) ; The Virginia Assembly re-enacted and enacted 
seme racist laws. Indians were not to be allowed to vote, hold public 
office, to testify in court as witnesses, or to carry weapons dangerous 
to the English. Indian rights to gather wild food on English lands 
(guaranteed by the Treaty of 1677) were restricted. Indian lands could 
not be sold except that the white "purchaser" was to pay only a very 
light fine (of 10 shillings per acre) and many whites were exempted 
by name. (This law actually had the effect of setting aside part of 
the Treaty of 1677 and made it easier for whites to acquire Indian 
1 ands . ) 

The Assembly also prohibited Indians, Negros and Mulattoes from 
having Christian servants and the white Christian servants of any per- 
son who married an Indian, Negro or Mulatto were automatically freed 
of all obligations to service. The term "mulatto" was held to apply 
to persons of one-half Indian, one-half white descent. 

4816 A.C. (1705 A.D.)i, The Upper and Lower Creeks and the Alabamas 
enter into a firm alliance with the English, ratified by all of the 
major towns. 

4817 A.C. (1706 A«D.)t An Englishman was paid for transporting the 
Nanzatico Indians through Essex to King and Queen County. "Doubtless 
the Rappapannocks and Portobagos who had joined the Nanzatticoes vara 
included in the movement." Thus the combined Rappahannock-Nanzatico- 
Potopasco— Morat i co group came to live in King and Queen County, perhaps 
along with a few Doegs, Mattaponies, and Chi ckahominies. 

4817 A.C. (1706 A.D.): The Psmunkey complained that the English were 

bringing liquor into their town. This was illegal but done anyway. 

4817 A.C. (1706 A.D. January - March): Choctaw and Chickasaw come 

together to smoke the Calumet at Mobile (January) but by March the 
English traders had persuaded the Chickasaw to make a night raid on 
a Choctaw village, carrying off 150 captives. 

4817-4819 A.C. (1706-1708 A.D.)s English and their Creek-Yamasee allies 
make continual raids on the weaker tribes to the south and west, for- 
cing the Apal ache, Tawasa and Chatot to flee to Mobile. The Mobila 
and To home were also attacked. In 1706 the Taensa and Tunica were for- 
ced to move nearer to the mouth of the Mississippi by slave raids. 

4817-4820 A.C. (1706-1709 A.D. ) ; The English and their allies (mostly 
Creeks and Yamasees j raid north central Florida, destroying the Timucua 
missions. Florida between St. Augustine and Apal ache was devastated, 
most Timucua s being either killed or enslaved. The Tocobogga, south 
of Apal ache, were also destroyed in 1709 (4820 A.C.). 

4818 A.C. ((1707 A.D.)s English of South Carolina and Talapoosa allies 
(Creeks) raid the Spanish fort at Pensacola, killing 11 Spaniards, cap- 
turing 15, and carrying off a dozen slaves. 
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481 8 fl.C. ( 1 707 A,.D J: The enslaving of free Indians* the sale of 

liquor to Indians, and the sale of arms to hostile Indians are outlawed 
by South Carolina* 

4819 A.C. (1708 A*D.); South Carolina has 1,400 Indian slaves in cap- 
tivity as well as 2,900 Blacks. The colony had 5,280 free persons, 
including "tributary" Indians. 

4819 A.C. (1708 A»D,)i English of South Carolina make peace with Choc- 
taws, '<£ 200 , Arkansas (Q,uapaw), Towima, Natchez, and Kovoa , giving 
them lots of presents. Object is to destroy the French in the South. 

jk8,21 A. C ♦ (1710 A. D . ) t An Indian slave and a Black slave jointly 
planned a rebellion against white exploitation, but unfortunately the 
freedom plan was discovered. The Assembly promptly passed laws pre- 
venting Indians from making war, taking up arms, or carrying weapons. 

4822 A.C. (1711 A.D.); Tom Perry, on behalf of himself and the other 
great men of the Chiekahominy, protested that Roger Mallory was assert— 
ing that he had purchased Chiekahominy lands from Trabbaco (Drammaco?)* 
Mallory was threatening them with expulsion. (The land had been ac- 
quired in an exchange with Mallory's father.) 

4822 A . C * ( 1 7 1 1 A.D« ) s The English decided to establish a ‘'college' 1 
(Elementary school) for Indian youth (for Angl i ci zat ion and Christian- 
ization). Each tribe was forced to contribute young men as "hostages", 
the Pamunkey giving two and the Chiekahominy one. In 1714 the gover- 
nor persuaded all of the local Indians to allow their children to be 
Chr 1 stiani zed. 



4822 A.C « (1711 A. D . May ) s English get Chi ckasaw— Choctaw warfare start- 
ed again. English plan a major expad tion to destroy the Choctaw for- 
ever. In the Fall 1300 Creeks, 200 Chi ckasaws and some English rampaged 
through the Choctaw lands, killing 80 and taking 1 30 captives. 

4822-4825 A.C. (1711-1713 A«D.)s Anqlo-Tuscarora War. Uneasiness is 
created in Virginia as the Tuscarora and their allies fight in North 
Carolina against white aggression and then retreat northwards into Vir- 
ginia. (Small groups of Tuscarora continued to move north through the 
Piedmont for several generations. They were later joined by some Saponi , 
Tutelo, and perhaps others. All went to the Five Nations. Also during 
the 1720's many Shawnee moved through the Piedmont, going from Carolina 
to Pennsylvania.) 



4824 A.C. (1712 A.D.) : Rev. Francis Le Jau reports from South Carolina 

that the Yamasee wanted missionaries but that the English traders do 
not want clergymen around. The traders promote perpetual wars in order 
to get slaves, "and what slaves! poor women and children; for the men 
taken prisoners are burnt most barbarously." 
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4813 A.C « (1712 A.D.); French are able to break the 

of the Southern Indian trade temporarily by making peace with the Ala- 
bamas and Abihkas. 
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4823 A.C. (1712 A.D. January - April )t Col, John Barnwell leads 30 tiig- 

1 i sh and several hundred Yamasees, Congarees, Waxhaws, and Saraws against 
the Tuscarora , marching from South Carolina to aid ths whites of North 
Carolina. All of the Indian allies deserted with spoils after the first 
victories but the Yamasees remained with Barnwell. A truce was finally 
arranged with the Tuscarora. 

4824 A.C. (1713 A.D.): French and English meet with Choctaws, Cherokees 

and other tribes, trying to win them over, gain their trade, etc, 

4824 A.C. (1713 A.D. March); A new South Carolina army, including Creeks, 
Cherokees, and Catawbas, attacks the Tuscarora in North Carolina. On 
March 20 they stormed Nooherooka, losing 57 men. The army captured 392 
Tuscaroras and took 192 scalps. Many Tuscarora were burned alive in 
their fort. The English' Indian allies left quickly to sell their slaves. 
The defeated Tuscarora mostly began to move north very shortly. 

4824- 4826 A.C. (1713-1715 A.D,); EInglish try desperately to expand from 
South Carolina to the Mississippi by winning control of the Indian trade. 
Posts established and trading with Chickasaws, Creeks, Illinois, and 
Louisiana Indians carried on. 

482 5 A.C, (1714 A.D. April); A dozen Englishmen and 2,000 Alabamas, 
Abihkas, Talapoosas and Chickasaws invade Choctaw country to force the 
Choctaws to join the English alliance. The Yazoo and Natchez were al- 
ready pro-English, 

4825- 4826 A.C. (1714-1715 A.D.): The Shawnee of the Cumberland River, 

with a village at Nashville, are at war with the Cherokee and Chickasaw* 

In 1715 they were defeated and retreated northwards towards the Ohio 

Ri ver . 



4826 A.C. (1715 A.D.): By this date the English of Charleston had won 

control over the Southern Indian trade (with the Catawbas, Cherokees 
and tribes to the south and west), driving the English of Virginia 
virtually out of the business. 

4826 A.C. (1715 A.D. April 15): The great revolt of the Southern Indians 

against the English begins, when the Yamasee kill all of the traders 
among them. The same was also done by the Creeks simultaneously. This 
rebellion was caused by general resentment of English economic exploita- 
tion as well as by a fear of English agricultural expansion. Involved 
were the Creeks, Yuchi , Shawnee, Apalache, Yamasee, Catawba, Saraw, 
Congarees, Waccamaw, Santee, Cape Fears and others. The Cherokee vacil- 
lated and the Chickasaws remained pro-English. 



4826 A.C, (1715 A.D, October-November ) : A large Cherokee delegation 

visits the English at Charleston. The spokesmen said that the Cherokee 
were willing to help the English against the Creeks, Shawnees, and Apa- 
1 aches. They were to meet at Shawnee Town for a concerted attack, in 
November, but the Cherokee didn't appear. 



4826 A.C. (1715-1716 A.D,): A 300 man English army marches into the 

— >kee country to see why the Cherokees haven't joined them against 
reeks . Creek emi sarries had almost won the Cherokee over to their 
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side but now the Cherokees join the English. But most of the Chorokeos 
only want to attack the Shawnee, Yuchi , an'' 1 Apalache. The Yamasee were 
"his ancient People", said a Cherokee religious leader, and the Creeks 
were rea dy for peace. But the Overhill Cherokees were anxious to attack 
the Creeks to get slaves to buy trade goods with. Creeks and Yamasses 
arrived among the Cherokees but their object was still to kill the Eng- 
lish. The pro-English faction among the Cherokees then killed all 
of the visiting Creeks and Yamasees. 

4826-4827 A.C . (1715-1716 A.D.): Great revolt of Southern tribes sev- 

erely damages South Carolina, but Carolinians retaliate, arming Negro 
slaves and Indian tributaries. The Yamasees and Apal aches are forced 
to retreat south from Savannah River towards their old homes near St. 
Augustine and Apalache. (From them, in part, stem the later Seminole.) 

4827 A.C. (1716 A.D.): The Catawbas and their {neighbors make peace 

with the English. 

4827 A.C. (1716 A.D,) i The Lower Creeks abandon their villages near 
Qchese Creek and Ocmulgee River and retreat westwards to the places 
where they had lived before 1690 A . D . ( 480 1 A.C.). 

4827 A.C. (1716 A.D.): The Ocheese Creek Indians (Creeks), Cowetas, 

Savanas (Shawnees), Hogologes (Yuchis), Oconees, Apalachees and sever- 
al small groups moved to the Chattahoochee River. They had about 1,000 
warriors. Gradually this mixed group of Muskogi and non-Muskogi speak- 
ing Jndians consolidated the Creek Confederacy. 

4828 A.C. (1717 A.D.); Seven Creek and Apalache chiefs go from 
Pensacola to Mexico City to meet the viceroy and firm up an alliance 
with Spain. At the same time the French build a fort among the Ala- 
bamas, at the junction of the Coosa and Tal apoosa rivers. 

4828 A.C. (1717 A.D.); The Creeks and the English make peace, al- 
though not with enthusiasm on either side. 

4828-4829 A.C. (1717-1718 A.D . ) : The English, the French and the 

Spanish are all trying to win over the Creek Confederacy and secure 
its trade. The Creeks are split into factions, including a neutral- 
ist one. (Some Apalaches move south in 1718 A.D, (4829 A.C.) to 
their old lands on Apalache River to be nearer the Spanish.) "Em- 
peror Brim" of Coweta sought to keep the Creeks from being dominated 
by any European group and was successful. Thus, henceforth, the Creeks 
became a powerful independent force, using balance of power principles. 

4828-4838 A.C. (1717-1727 A.D.): During these years raiding occurs 

between the Creeks, on the one hand, and the Cherokees, on the other. 

The English try to trade with both, and even desire to see the Indians 
kill each other, so long as the trade is not endangered. In March 

1726 a Cherokee-Chickasaw army attacked the Creeks, Finally on Jan. 26, 

1727 the Creeks and Cherokees make peace at Charleston. 
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AR2R-A838 A.C. (1717-1727 A.D.)s The Yama sees, now in Florida, keep _ 
ud their war against the English in Sol:’ h Carolina. Some. Lower Creeks 
aid them but Upper Creeks are occasionally persuaded by the Engl is 
to raid thfyaSLees. For a time, in 1726 (4837 A.C. ), the Uppjr Cr~K. 
were pro-Yamasee and almost broke away from the English but that did 

not occur . 

482 9 A.C. (1718 A.D.); The Chipeweyan Tinneh were 1 i Vi ng on 
Like Athabasca and Great Slave Lake. They were attacked by the y 
iwek (Cree) but held their own. The Chi peweyan made contact^ th traders 
and some moved to Churchill River waters, others went to Fort Prince 

of Wales. 

LP.9Q A r (1718 A.D.)s The Chickahominy in Virginia complained that 
Th omas and Roger Mal l o ry were claiming title to Indian land. These 
lands, on the^Mattaponi adjacent to Roger Mallory's plantation, were 
-ur chased back from Mallory by the Chi ckahcm ny in exchange for 3,000 
acres! which the Mallorys had%ince sold. The Mallorys ''dally threaten" 
the Native Americans with being "turned out." In fact, 
had already sold part of the native's land to »"• 

hath turned the petitioners out of possession thereof. An mves 
gat i on was ordered. 

AR^i A.C. (1720 A.D . August 13 h. A Spanish army under Villasur ij 
wiped out by Pawnees and Otos on the Platte Riven and Spanish invas- 



ion 



of the Plains is prevented. 



go 



4R21 A.C. (1720 A. D _._ ). : _ The Chickasaw attack a French ^rader^and 

* TSU’ % y Utra, 

^he Chickasaws attacked the Yazoo and Korea towns, wh,le the Natchez 

joined them. 

a r (1722 A.D.) s At a conference in Albany the Five Nations 
• caase attac ki ng the Chickahominy, Pamunkey and other 

V. , (There is no evidence that the Powhatans were act- 

ually being bothered.) The Pamunkey claimed 200 persons (or men)*. 



UailV pei ny , * 

the Chickahominy claimed bO persons (or men). 



4833-4837 A.C. 
in St. Peter' 1 

I n 



.) 



(1722-1726 A.D.li Indian slaves were still being held 
Parish (New Kentljames City counties in Virginia)* 

1722 (4833 A.C.) "Charles and Indian belonging to Captn Goodrich 

Lightfoot died." jn 1723 I (4834 A.-.; ^ ^ |n<Ha ’„ die d at Robert 

HvJ/an "In^an Ross" In 1703 (48,4 A.C 

4.C.H723 ££ : r a frol: d dlcUr^ 1 ti t^lie 9 ' TJSSiTi ■ 

wc% not' tl thabla ?) 1 ^ndlani^ra’ag^n^rohiCiLd 

from voting. 
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4834-4835 A.C. (1723-1724 A.D.J : Th e Choctaws stage a large assault 

on the Chicks saws, killing 400 of the latter and destroying their lar- 
gest town. As a result, a small band of Chi ckasaws moved to the Savan- 
nah River on the border of South Carolina, where they fought against 
the Yamasee. Others went to the Creeks and Cherokees. In 1724, how- 
ever, the main Chickasaw Nation made peace with the French and Choctaws. 

4836- 4839 A.C. (1725-1728 A.D.) : The Plains Apaches of the Arkansas 

"River region regain some strength due to French trade and make peace 

with their eastern neighbors, 

4837 - 4838 A.C, (I 726 -I 727 A.D.) : Yamasees from Sc. Augustine, Lower 

Creeks under Cherokeel eechee, and free Blacks in Florida combine to 
step up raids on South Carolina. 

4838 A.C, (1727 A.Q.); The office of "Interpreter 1 ' was abolished for 
the Pamunkey and Chickahomi ny , thus indicating that most now spoke at 
least some English, In this same year the Nottoway were said to be the 
only Indian group of "any consequence" in Virginia, with 200 people. 

The other groups had either moved, been destroyed or decimated by disease. 

4838- 4841 A.C, (1727-1730 A.D.)s Many Cherokees wish to make peace with 
the northern Indians (Mi amis, SFiawnees, etc.) but the English try to pre- 
vent it. In 1 730, the English take six Cherokees to London in order to 
influence them. The Cherokees created a tremendous sensation and they 
were given a "royal" welcome. The visitors were cajoled into signing 

a treaty which placed the Cherokee under British sovereignty, 

4839 A.C, (1728 A.D .) % The English of South Caroline make an effort to 
Break up the growing Yamassee-Lower Creek threat. On March 9, an Eng- 
lish army attacks two Yamasee villages at St. Augustine, destroying one. 
Meanwhile, an English delegation helps to placate the Lower Creeks. 

4840 A.C, (1729 A.D,); The Natchez, together with the Chickasaw and 
some Choctaws, plan the destruction of the French in Louisiana. The 
French at Natchez were wiped out but the Natchez in turn were enslaved 
or driven away. The Choctaw remained pro-French but the Chickasaw con- 
tinued to fight, disrupting French trade. Some Natchez took refuge in 
South Carolina. 



4841-4861 A.C. (1730-1750 A.D.); The Plains Apaches, attacked from the 
east by the Caddoans and from the northwest by the Comanches, begin to 
retreat southwards. By 1750 (4861 A.C.) the area north of the Canadian 
River is in Comanche hands and Comanche raids are extending farther 
south. Only one group, the Kiowa Apache, remain on the central plains 
(in the Black Hills region). 



4861-4870 A.C. (1735-1759 AoD 0 ); Many Shawnees settled among the Creeks. 
Most were in favor of a pan-Indian confederacy. In 1754 (4865 A.C,), 



they b« 



:ame 



P"' 



•h. In 1759 (4870 A.C.) 
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cause the latter had become pro-English, The Shawnees went north to 
the Ohio River. 
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4850 A.C. (1739 A.D, ) ; By this date the Arikara have moved north to 
South Dakota and have become separated from their close relativp^c- 
the Skidi, who had settled on Loup River, Nebraska, 1 « ^ 
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48g3 A,C. (1742 A.D. ) ; Many Indians rebelled in the Eastern Shore coun- 
ties of Virginia. This may be related to the fact that in 1748 many 
Nanticoke joined the Five Nations in New York, while the Nottoway raided 
in the Carol inas and joined the Cherokee. 

48g6-4859 A.C. (1745-1748 A.D.): The Shawnees were trying to establish 

an all -Indian confederation in the Mississippi Valley. The purpose ws 
to stop inter-tribal warfare and strengthen the Indian position. In Feb. 
1746 (4857 A.C.) Shawnee, Wea, and Miami representatives visited the Creek 

4859 A.C. (1748 A.D.); A Virginia Indian, "Indian John", is mentioned 
in a will as a white man's slave. 

4861 A.C. (1750 A.D.)i The last battle between Iroquois and Qjibwas took 
place on Lake Superior. 

4861 A.C. (1750 A.D.)s The Pecos, goaded by Comanche raids, are said to 
have sent all of their men out onto the plains to attack their enemies. 
They were allegedly ambushed and almost all killed. 

4861-4871 A.C. (1750-1760 A.D,)s Aided by an alliance with the Caddoans 
of the Red River of the South (Tawehash, etc.) and French arms obtained 
through them, the Comanches drive the Apaches from northwest Texas. In 
1756 (4867 A.C.) the Comanches and Cadoans destroyed San Saba, a mission 
established by the Spaniards for the Apaches. 

4861-4961 A.C. (1750-1850 A.D.) ; In Virginia, the Chi ckahomi ny 5 now 
without a reservation, broke up into several groups. Some apparently 
joined the Pamunkey, Mattaponi and other tribes. Others remained near 
Upper Mattaponi River as squatters on their old lands, becoming the ances- 
tors of the modern Upper Mattaponi Band. Still others began moving south- 
wards to the banks of the Chi ckahomi ny River in their ancient homeland. 
There they lived in undesireable areas or on vacant land, living chief- 
ly from a fishing and hunting economy. In 1768-9 and 1 78 ; -2, in reports 
about Virginia, only the Pamunkey, Mattaponi and Eastern Shore Indians 
are mentioned as still existing. 

4862 A.C. (1751 A.D.)i The Ootams of the Caborca-Sonoi tac region revolt- 
ed, but were defeated in 1752 (4863 A.C.). 

4865 A.C. (1754 A.D.)s The so-called "French and Indian War", Most In- 
dians sided with the French but others helped the English. When the 
French ceded all of their claims to the English east of the Mississi ppi 
they "sold Out" their Indian allies. 

4 865-4874 A.C. (1754-1763 A.D,); Over 300 Cherokees, Catawbas, Nottoways, 
and Tuscarroras served in Virginia as auxiliaries during the French and 
Indian War. Some Powhatans may also have been recruited since the Assem- 
bly enacted in 1757 that "all such free mul attoes , negroes, and Indians 
as are or shall be ini i sted, , ,shal 1 appear without arms, and may be em- 
ployed as drummers, trumpeters, or pioneers, or in such other servile 
labor as they shall be directed to perform," 
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4866 A.C . ( 1755 A.P») ; Ojibwas fought with the French against New England 
at Ticonderoga, wi t:h Sieur de La Come. 

4870 A ,C » (1759 A,0 S ) i A Spanish army under Pari 11a attempts to punish 

the Comanches and CeTddoans for their destruction of San Saba in Texas, 

Pari 1 1 a marches north from San Antonio to the Tawehash Fort on Red River 
but is defeated by a combined Comanche-Caddoan army. 

VI , A Balance of Power; 4874-4906 A.C. (1763-1 795 A,0.) 

I n troduc ti on i In this period the English (Anglos) continue to build 
up their numerical strength but little expansion occurs because the 
Indian tribes are more aware of the dangers of disunity and tend to 
develop alliances among themselves. The Spanish are unable to expand, 
except in coastal California, also because of growing Indian power. In 
the 1790's the Algonkians and Cherokees suffer defeats which changes 
the balance of power drastically. 

4874 A.C, (1763 A . D . -May 7 ) t Pontiac's pan-Indian confederacy launches 
its attack upon the English aggressors with a surprise assault on Detroit, 

4879-82 A.C, (1768-1771 A.D.): A new war was fought in Sonora and the 

Ootam and Seri were forcibly settled near Caborca and Pi tic. 

4879-4885 A.C, (1768-1774 A.D„)s The Shawnee are angered in 1768 
(4H/9 A.C.) when the Five Nations at the Treaty of Fort Stanwix cede 
lands claimed by the Shawnee, They therefore begin again to plan for 
a pan-Indian confederacy, sending delegates in 1769-1770 (4880-4881 A.C.) 
to the Creeks and Cherokees. In 1773 (4884 A.C.) the Shawnees are 
made more angry as whites move onto their lands and in 1774 (4885 A.C.) 
they go to war against Virginia. 

4880 A.C. (1769 A.0«) ; Free Indian, Negro, and Mulatto women over 
age 1 6 cease to"”be tithabl e, but voting i s s ti 1 1 to be prohibited for 
all non-whites in Virginia. 

4881 A.C, (1770 A.D.): By this date the Arikira (Arikara) are forced 

to concentrate at the mou th of the Cheyenne River in Sou h Dakota due 
to warfare with the Sioux and others, 

4882-4887 A.C. (1771-1776 A.D.) ; The Apaches carry off 66,155 head 
^livestock (cattle, mules and horses) from Chihuahua and Durango, 
taken from Spanish ranches. 

4883 A , C « ( 1772 A . D . ) ; Dominicans went to Baja California and many 

missions were established, but the Kami as of northern Baja California 
were war-like and difficult to subdue, 

4884-4801 A.C. ( 1 773-1 790 1 s A.D .); Some Shawnees move south to live 
amc g the Creeks again. In 1 793 (4904 A.C.) other Shawnees left the 
Ohio country to move to southern Missouri, along the west side of the 
Mississippi. All were trying to get away from Anglo aggression in 
Kentucky and Ohio. 
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4885 A,C, ( 1 77 4 A.D. ) ; The Cocomari copas and the Quechans were at 
war along the Gila River. 

4885- 4991 A.C, (1774-1880 A^D.)s Forty to sixty drifting Japanese 
ships contacted the Pacific Coast between Sitka and Santa Barbara. 

4886 A.C. (1775 A.D,) ; Q.uechans led by Salvador Palma made a raid 
on some Coco pas , kT 1 1 i ng twenty. 

4886- 4890 A.C. (1775-1779 A.D_J_: Congress controlled Indian relations 

through a committee on Indian Affairs, All correspondence and recom- 
mendations pertaining to Indians were handled by the committee, but no 
consistent policy emanated. The last committee was appointed May 4, 1779 

4886 A.C. (1775 A.D, July 1 ): If the British Government allied with 
the tri bfej and induced them to commit hostilities against the colonies, 
then the Continental Congress planned to enter into alliances with as 
many tribes as possible. 

4886 A.C. (1775 A.D. July 21 ) : Act of Congress which divided the 

Indian country into three geographical divisions; nor them , middl e and 
southern - each with commissioners authorized to make treaties and to 
arrest British agents. 

4886 A.C. (1775 A.D . November 5) * Kami as near San Diego revolted and 
an¥i -Spanish feeling spread^ 

4887 A.C. ( 1776 A.D.jj The Otchipwe had camps on old Sioux hunting 
ground at Ml 1 1e Lac, Sandy Lake and Leech Lake, having driven the 
Sioux out. 

4887 A.C. (1776 A.D. May 12.) i .Congress solicited the Indians to 
enlist in the Continental Army to fight the British, with a soldiers 
pay, plus bounties. No material aid resulted. 

4887 A.C. (1776 A.D. )s At about this time the Absaroka (Crow) 
separated from the Hi da tsa. A quarrel developed and the Absaroka 
moved off towards the southwest, leaving agriculture and the Missouri 
River behind. 

4887 A.C. (1776 A.D. Augustus Trouble developed between the 
Yavapai s and the Cocomarri copas because five Cocomari copas were killed 
by Yavapai s. 

4887- 4894 A.C. (177 6-1733 A,D,) s The role of the Powhatan in the 
Revolution is little known, al though it is likely that their lives 
were much disturbed by the many battles fought in their home areas. 

The Catawba s of Carolina aided the white rebels and were forced to 
fi ee to Virginia for safety, apparently settling near the Pamunkey. 

After the Revolution the Catawbas returned to their old home, being 
joined by several Pamunkies or Chickahominies including Robert Marsh 
(Mush?). Perhaps later other Pamunkies married to Catawbas joined 
the latter, including James Kegg (Hogshead), Philip Kegg, and Gunn. 
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4900 A.C, (1776-1789 A.D,) ; Between these years Congress paid $580,130.41 
to the various tribes for their ceded land. 

4887-4941 A.C. (1778-l830's A.D.) ; The Absaroka occupy much of eastern 
Montana and part of Wyoming at the expense of the Shoshone who are driven 
sou thwes twa rd . During the same general period the Siksika (Black f'oo t) 
Confederacy also drives the Shoshones and Panai ti (Bannocks) out of 
southwest Montana 



4888 A.C. (1 777 A.D.) ; The New York state government incorporated an 
article into their constitution which declared invalid all purchases 
of territory from the natives, since October 17* 17/4, and forbidding 
all cessions in the future without the permission of the state legisla- 
ture, Persons found guilty were punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

4889 A.C. (1778 A. D, - September 17) ? The first treaty between the 

D e 1 awa res and the U.S, took place at Fort Pitt. The treaty asked that 
there be peace and that the troops of the United States might travel 
through Delaware land. It also guaranteed the Delawares territorial 
rights. Also that the Delawares were to send warriors to help fight 
the British, The Delawares were offered the right to send a delegate 
to Congress, 

4890 A.C, (I779 A.D.) ; The lyiniwek (Cree) and Chipewayan Tinneh 
make peace as both are decimated by smal 1 pox, 

4891 A.C, (1780 A.D,) ; Otchipwes and Crees catch smallpox from the 
Gros Ventre's camp. 2,000 died on Nebo River, in North Dakota. 

4891-4901 A.C. ( 1 780 1 s- 1 790 1 s) s The Dzitsi-istas (Cheyenne) are 
living near Lisbon, North Dakota, but Otchipwe attacks force them to 
move west. They crossed the Missouri River below Cannonball River 
after making peace with the Sutaio who were ahead of them. By 1804 
(4915 A.C.) they were across the river heading towards the Black Hills, 

4899 A.C, (1781 A.D. - July 17.18)* Quechan War of Independence. Revolt 
^f the Quechan ( Yuma) Indians of the lower Colorado River. The warriors 
of the Colorado were generally successful in most of their struggles 
with the Spaniards in 1781-1782 (4892-4893 A.C.) and were finally success- 
ful in 1783 and the provinces of Sonora and California were cut off 
from each other. 



4894-4906 A.C. (1783-1795 A«D.) s The British and the Spaniards had 
gained the friendship of the Indians, and controlled Indian trade and 
almost succeeded in alienating the Northwest and Southwest from the U.S. 



4894-4911 A.C. (1783-1800 A.D,) ; The Queehans were involved in warfare 
with the Kohuar.ps, Hal chi dhomas , and Maricopas. 



4894 A.C, (1783 A.D. , - September 7 ) s 



the Commi ttee on I ndi an 
in order to obviate all 
y informed their land had 
from their territories, 
’’bought through treaties. 



George Washington proposed to 

Affai rs a plan for the settlement of the frontier 
troubles with the natives. Indians were to be 
been ceded to the U.S, and they could be expelled 
but Washington advised thaJ: their land should be 

17 y 
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4894 A.C, (1783 A, D« - September 7) s Negotiations with the Indians 
provided - that a Boundary be set that would separate Indian territories 
from those of the United States. 

4895 A.C. (1784 A,D,) ; Patrick Henry introduces a bill proposing that 
Virginia subsidize marriages between whites and Indians with free edu- 
cation, relief from taxes, and bounties for children. Was he serious 
or just a cruel jester? 

4895 A.C. ( 1 784 A,D. - October 22) : A treaty was negotiated with the 

Six Nations ( Senecas, Mohawks , Onondagas and Cayugas). They ceded 
land in New York and Pennsylvania, 

4896 A.C. (1785 A.D.) ; The Virginia Assembly decreed that every mixed 
person wi th 4; or more "Negro blood" was to be deemed a Mulatto (reported 
in 1782), This meant that all Indians who were % or more African were 
no longer legally Indian but were now to be subject to all of the racist 
laws aimed at Blacks, 

4896 A,C, (1785 A.D, - January 21) ; A treaty was signed wi ih the 
Delaware, Wyandot, Chippewa and Ottawa reinstating the chiefs and 
headmen of the Delaware who had lost face, giving them portions of land 
reserved to the Delaware and Wyandot. This land comprised large por- 
tions of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Western Pennsylvania, The treaty 
was never carried into effect, 

4896 A.C. ( 1785a. D, - March 15 A resolution of Congress in this 

year asked the Creeks to meet with them on October 1, 1785 but refused 
to negotiate when only two towns were represented and instead met with 
the Cherokee at Hopewell, A mutual return of all prisoners was agreed 
to and the Cherokee ackhowl edged the sovereignity of the U.S, 

4897 A.C. (1786 A.D, - January 3) s A treaty with the Choctaws was 
similar with that of the Cherokee, Prisoners would be freed - protection 
of the U.S. accepted - trade to be regulated by the U.S. and tribal 
boundaries were to be defined. 

4897 A.C, (I 786 A, D» - January 10) : The U.S. was able to treat with 



the Chlckasaws on the same terms as with the Choctaw on January 3, 1786 

(4897 A.C . ) . 



4897 A.C. (1786 A.D. - June 28J_ s Congress passed a measure to re- 
organize the Indian Department, so that Indian relations might be more 
effectually controlled to curb the independent action of the states 
and to thwart irresponsible traders and adventurers. 

4898 A.C. (1787 A.D.) ? Constitutional convention called to devise a 
stronger and more perfect union. Ideas were borrowed from the Six 
Nations confederacy but no tribes were invited to the convention. 

4898 A.C, (1787 A«D» - October . 26) ; The Federal Government instructed 
the Governor of the Northwest territory to investigate the claims the 
north Western tribes held against treaties made in 1785 (4896 A.C,), 
was to examine the treaties, but not to change them unless a change 
^ boundary beneficial ,to- the U.S, could be obtained. 
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4899 A.C, (1788 A.D.); A smallpox epidemic virtually wipes out Pecos 
Pueblo, leaving only 1 8C rvivors. 

4899 A„C, (1788 A»D» - September l)s The trespassing of frontiersmen 
from theState of Franklin caused Congress to pass a resolution forbidding 
such practices and they were to send troops to protect the rights of 
the Cherokee. 1 

4961 AoC. (1789-1850 A.D.) : The U.S, negotiated and ratified 245 treaties 

with the Indians in which the government secured over 450,000,000 acres 
of land for less than $90,000,000. 

4800-4906 A.C . ( 1 789 — 1 795 A.D.); The Ohio area Indians resist white ag- 
gression. Many negotiations came to naught and the "Battle of Fallen 
Timbers" spelled defeat to the Indian. In 1795, a treaty was signed 
giving large portions of Ohio to the U.S, Government, 

4800 A.C. (1789 A.D.) ; The second treaty at Fort Stanwix made by the 
Six Nation secured an additional cession of land for the U.S. from the 
Indians. The Indians received $3,000 worth of presents for their land. 

All criminals were to be turned over to the U.S, to be punished by 
it's 1 aws . 

4800 A , C . ( 1 789 A,D« - January 9) ; Fort Harmar - A treaty was negotiated 
between the Oh i o-Indi ana tribes and the U.S, in which the provisions of 
the agreement of I785 was renewed except that the boundaries of the Indian 
lands were changed to include new land that had been ceded to the U.S..,, 
The Indians were allowed to possess their lands but could not dispose of 
them to any other nation except the U.S, For this cession the Indians 
received $6,000 in goods. 

This treaty gave the Indians of the Northwest Tribes the right to 
hunt on all federal lands and made horse stealing a crime punishable by 
state law. It also promised that any white found guilty of committing 
murder, etc,, against the Indian would be punished the same way as an 
Indian who committed similar transgressions. 

4800 A«C. (1789 A.D. ■ July 7 ) \ Secretary of War, Henry Knox, urged 
Congress to purchase Indian lands before the whites began settling them. 
Congress voted $20,000 to be spent to defray the costs of negotiations 
with the Indians. 

4800 A.C. (1789 A.D. - August 7) s The Northwest Ordinance provided 
that the Indian's land should never be taken from them without their 
consent. Also that laws would be made from time to time to prevent 
wrongs being done to them and for preserving the peace and friendship 
between the U.S. and the Indians, 

4901 A.C, (1790 A.D. -.July 22); Congress passed a measure that for- 
bade any person to carry on trade with the Indians without a license 
and prohibited the issuance of any permit for longer than two years, 

A bond of $1,000 was required of all applicants to insure that they 
would comply with the regulations. 
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4901 A.C, (I79O A.D. - July 22) : Act of Congress. If any man was 

found guilty of illegally trading with the Indians, his goods were 
to be seized and equally divided between the prosecutor and the gov- 
ernment. 

No land sales by Indians were valid to any person or state unless 
they were made at a public treaty, held under the authority of the 
Central Government, 

4901 A.C, (1790 A,D» - August 7) ■ Shortly after his inauguration 
Washington persuaded the Creeks to go to New York and negotiate and 
sign a treaty practically the same as the one made with the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw a short time before. 

4902 A.C. (1791 A.D,) ; The fifth amendment to the U.S, Constitution 
states that "no person shall. ..be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of 1 aw; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation," Still today, 1971 
(5082 A.C,), Indians are not "persons" because their property rights 
are not protected by this amendment. 

4902- 4903 A.C. (1791-1792 A.D. ) : In 1791 Secretary of War Henry 

Knox urged agents to negotiate with hostile Miami and Wabash, taking 
amicable Delaware chiefs along, but by 1792 (4903 A.C.) the Delawares 
were named among the unfriendly tribes. 

4902 A.C. (1791 A.D. - November 4): The freedom-fighters of the 

United Tribes of the Ohio Country (Shawnees, Delawares, Mi amis, 
Wyandots, Kickapoos , etc.) annihilated the 3,000 man invading army 
of General St. Clair, 

4903 A.C. (1792 A.D,) : A great drought ruined the Creek Indian 

corn crop and a famine threatened ; the U.S. sent needed supplies and 
money with the idea of winning the Creek friendship and alienating 
them from the Spanish, 

4903- 4938 A.C, ( 1792-1827 A.C.) : A number of persons of par t- 

Indian or Indian descent were liberated from slavery by the Virginia 
courts since it was "discovered" that any person descended from a 
female Indian enslaved after 1703 (4816 A.C.) or 1691 (4802 A.C.) 
was legally a free person. It is obvious that many other such per- 
sons continued to be held as slaves because of their ignorance or 
lack of access to the courts. 

4904 A,C„ (1793 A.D.) 1 Federal agents met with Delawares and 
twelve other tribes, but could not come to terms. The Indian wanted 
the boundaries to stay according to the treaties, but the government 
said it, could not be, and the settlers could not be moved. 

4904 A.C. (1793 A.D.) ; James Bradby, a white Baptist, settled among 
the Chickahominy and married an Indian girl. Through his influence 
the Chickahominy were converted into the Baptist faith. 
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4905 A.C, (1794 A.D, - August 20) i When Anthony Wayne defeated the 
Ohio Indians aT: " Fa 1 Ven Timbers 11 the Indians wit! to resist was 
broken in the north. 

The English allies of the Indian had been unwilling to challenge 
Wayne and tho 1 small bands of Indians continued to harass outposts 
and cut off foraging parties the main group signed the Treaty of 
Greenville in August of 1 795 (4906 A.C.), 

4905 A.C, (1794 a.D. - November 1l) = A treaty between the federal 
government and the Six Nations confirmed all previous treaties, 
certain reservations were secured for the Indians forever, with the 
stipulation that the tribes were to never claim any lands in posses- 
sion of the U.$,..Any offenses made against the natives were to be 
reported to the government and no retaliations were to be made by 
the natives. The federal government was to pay the Six Nations in 
goods valued at $10,000,00 and $4,500.00 yearly forever, 

4905 A.C. (1794 a.D, - December 2) In a treaty between the federal 
government and the Oneida, Tuscarora, and Stockbridge Indians the 
government agreed to compensate them for property losses which occurred 
during the revolutionary war, because they were the allies of the 
colonies. They were paid $5,000.00 for their losses, plus $ 1 ,000.00 
for erecting a church which was burnt by the British. They were also 
to get grist mills, saw mills, and millers to operate them. These 
tribes were to forego all other claims, except individual ones, 
against the central government. They were also to receive any form 
of education they needed - Proclamation - January 21, 1795 (4§06 A.C.), 

4905 A.C. (1794 A.D, - December 29) ; The Secretary of War stated; 

"The desire of the white to seize the land of the Indian causes ill- 
will on the part of the Indian and until he can rely on the protection 
of the U.S, there will be no tranquility". 

4906 A,C, (1795 A.D.) ; Treaty between U.S. and Spain which opened 
up the Mississippi River to Anglo-American trade and also placed the 
larger portion of the four southern tribes (Creek, Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw) into the domain of the federal government. 



VII . Anglo Imperialism on the March ; 4906-4981 A.C. ( 1 795- 1 870 1 s A . D . ) 

Introduction; During this relatively brief period the Anglo-Americans 
swarmed west from the Appalachian Mbs. all the way to the Pacific Coast. 
By the mi d-1 870's (4981 A.C.) only a few pockets of armed Indian resis- 
tance remained north of Mexico; among the Apaches, among the Sioux, 
and potentially, in Alaska, and in the Utah-Colorado border area, 

4906-4933 A.C, (1795-1822 A.D.); The federal government experimented 
by establishing factories (a federal store or trading house), twenty- 
eight in all, run by agents. They were primarily created to control 
the Indian, the trade to Americans, and to counteract the Spanish and 
British influence. They 'were to insure a good price for furs and 
supply the Indian with cheaper and better goods, 
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/nnc ifino a n 1- The federal government by treaties 
tad more than Tof^fc^ OO acres of land from the Indians of 

the Northwest. 

_ nt | H » letter to Congress. President 

4906 A. C , UZi|^^ hostilities * of the Cherokees have ceased and 
there"? s°a pleasing prospect of permanent peace with that nation." 



4on6 A.C. (1795 A.D, - August 3) 



Treaty with Wyandot, establish peace 



S SI i; r nd, U^nd^'i^^ es and provisions, in Ohio. 
4906 A.C. (1795 



December 12): The Secretary of War reported that 

fonds for ^^^^^ ^ ^' ^^^"^cherokee^and^htckalawl ^They IM' 
^^tTnlndUn U^d for the Indian's protection Agents were to make 
accounts half-yearly to the Secretary of the Treasury. 



Benjamin Hawkins was appointed superintendent 

S- MndUn ttad^aouS Tof the Ohio River. He found the factory system 



A.C. ( 1796 A.D.) 



of Indian trade south or tne unio " ,V= V* d . th the i r negotiations 

:rr^Ur^. th ^ i, 

eiso successful in securing the return of runaway slaves. 



4907 A.C 



(1796 A.D.) : Ojibwas take Red Lake and drive Sioux out. 



4907 A.C . (1796 A.D. 



May 31)5 The U.S. Govennment invi ted the 

seven nations of Canada to a conference T^n N^ York C^ty,^d ^ 

Unds — *•- 

Proclamation - January 31 $ 1797 (9 

1,007 . c. 0796 - June): The treaty of Colerain recommended the 

freeki 1 objected 7 bee au^e^ they tad froubUwith ‘^educated Indian, 



Al 

to the state. 



4908 A.C. ( 1797 A.D 



Seneca tribe ceded 
of land to be invested 



, September 15 ); Due to white pressure the 
land in the state"of New York for the promise 



sn stocks. 

4909 A.C, (1798 A. DO : The Misuri THta 1. ^erribly defeated^ 

the Qsaki wuk and Muskwakiwuk. They 
broken as a tribe* 



October 2 ): U.S. Commissioners secured the 

desirad" treaty with the Cherokees which ceded a largd portion of 



4909 A.C , (1798 A.D. 



their Tennessee land. (3 tracts; 

Chickasaws, Choctaws and Creeks, primarily to secure roao 
their land and incidental land cessions., q. 
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4911 A.C, (1800 A.D. - March 30 ) • Congress passed an act to settle 
boundaries between Indian land and government land, thus con tempi a ting 
the complete separation of Indian territory and states, all trade could 
then be regulated by the government, 

4911 A.C, (1800 A,D,) s At about this date the Kiowa, living in the 
Platte River region, make peace with the Comanches to the south. This 
enables the Kiowa to reach the Arkansas River and to join the Comanches 
in raids on Spaniards and Mexicans. 

4911 A.C, (1800 A.D.) ; Ojibwas were about to go to war with the U.S. 
over the "line question", J.B, Cabot Jr. quieted them down at the 
request of Sir Alex Mackenzie of the Northwest Fur Company. 

4912 A.C, (1801 A.D, - June 24) ; Secretary of War Dearborn appointed 
commissioners to press for more land cession from the Southern tribes 
in order to open road to connect the white settlements of the east 
with the west. They were to negotiate in such a way as to make the 
Indians feel grateful to the U.S, for what they had been given them, how 
they had been treated, and make them feel indebted to the government. 
Negotiations were worked out, 

4912 A.C. (1801 A.D, - October 24) ; A treaty was signed with the 
Chickasaw of the Tennessee - Mississippi area. It included a land 
cession and secured the rights to open roads through their country, 
the Natchez road. 

Ratified - May I, 1802 (4913 A.C.) Proclaimed May 4, 1802 (4913 A.C.) 

4912 A.C, ( 1 80 1 A.D. - December 17) ; A treaty was signed with the 
Choctaw of the Mississippi area. The tribe granted to U.S, the right 
to construct a highway through their country. 

Ratified - April 30, 1802 (4913 A.C.) Proclaimed - May 4, 1802 (4913 A.D, 

4913 - 4931 A.C, ( 1 802- 1 820 1 s A.D,) ; The IJ.S. Governme nt, from 
Jefferson's administration, tries to force, bribe, and persuade all 
Indian tribes to move from the east to the area west of the Mississippi, 

Many others do move, but others resist. 

491 3 A.C . (I 802 A.D, - January 23) s Wm. Harrison, Governor of Indiana 

Territory and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, tried to set the boundaries 
of the land belonging to the Northwestern Indian tribes, in regards to 
the Grcenvi 1 1 e treaty. Due to former cessions to the French which the 
Indians denied, an exact boundary could not be set, so a policy of rapid 
extinguishment of Indian land titles went into effect, 

4913 A.C. (1802 A.D. -April) ; Georgia ceded to the U.S. her western 
land with the stipulation that the Indians (Creeks) title to lands within 
the state be extinguished. 
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4913 A.C, ( 1002 AiD, - June) £ Congress had twice voted that grants of 
land ceded to the French by the Indians were worthless. President Jefferson 
directed that great speed be taken In aquiring Indian land, and all French 
grants be transferee! to the federal government. If they refused to trans- 
fer, the government layed claim to the entire tract, 

49 1 3 A . C . ( 1802 A,D« June 16) : A treaty was signed with the Creeks 
of the Apalachee River area. They ceded two tracts of land in Georgia, 
Proclamation - June 11, 1 803 ^4914 A.C • ) 

4913 A, C, (1802 A,D. - October 17) * A treaty was negotiated in which 
the Choc taws ceded t 1 ^ million acres - Alabama and Mississippi, 

Ratified - June 20, l803 (4914 A.C.) Proclaimed - January 20, 1803 

49 1 3 A , C , ( 1 802 A . D « ) : Many Osage abandon old lands in Missouri to 

move southwesterly to Arkansas River, partly to get away from Algonkian 
pressure, partly to occupy lands of their old enemies the Caddoans. 

4914 A.C. ( 1803 A,P«) s The Kami as of Santo Tomas Mission revolted 
and the subsequent campai gn against them was suspended, 

4914 A.C, (1803 A,D, - February ) : President Jefferson was greatly 

worried over French acquisition of Louisiana and persisted in his 
plan to obtain alS the Indian lands east of the Mississippi. The 
natives must either become 'civilized* and absorbed by the whites or 
move west of the Mississippi, 

4914 A.C, (1803 A.D.) : To legalize the Louisiana Purchase, a con- 

stitutional amendment was drafted which had for its real motive the 
removal of all Eastern tribes to west of the Mississippi. 

4914 A.C, (1803 A.D. - June 7) : At a conference at Ft, Wayne to 

whicTT the Northwest tribes came because of threats of cutting off 
supplies of goods and annuities if they didn't, about 1,152,000 acres 
of land was ceded to the U.S * , including 8,000 acres that had already 
been sold to the French. (Delaware, Shawnee, Potawatomi, Miami, 

Eel-river, Wea, Kickapoo, Piankishaw and Kaskaskia,) 

Proclamation - December 26, 1803 

4914 A, Ci (1803 A,D. - August 7) s A treaty was signed with the 
Eel Ri ver , Wyandot, Plan Kishaw, Kaskaskia, and Kickapoo, in which 
the tribes concur in the cessions for houses of entertainment for 
the accorrr ?oda ti on of travelers. 

Proclamation - December 23* 1803 

4914 A.C. (1803 A,D, - August 13) s A treaty was made with the 
Kaskaski as in which the U.S, promised financial support for a Roman 
Catholic priest who would give some education to their children. 

They also ceded all their lend in Illinois. In 1 804 a similar treaty 
was signed with the Delawares (August 18) 
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4 9 1 5 A . C . ( 1 80 4 A.D . ) s The first of twelve treaties with the Osage 
negotiated from 1789 to 1850 was signed* The Osages ceded 142 * 96 1 * 1 24 
acres for a 99*840 acre reservation and promised monies and goods. 

4915 A.C, ( 1 804 A.D, - August 18) ; Gov. Harrison secured a cession 
of land from the Delawares that lay between the Ohio and the Wabash 
rivers. The promised payment included a treaty between the Delawares 
and the Piankishaw, In arranging the treaty* Harrison secured a 
cession of land from the Piankishaws. 

4915 A,C» (1804 A.D, - August 27) : A treaty was signed with the 
Pi ankeshdWj ceded land in Indiana* between the Ohio and Wabash rivers 
for a promised additional annuity* $200 and goods of $700, 

Ratified - January 21* 1805 (4916 A.C.) 

Proclaimed - February 6* I 805 (4916 A.C.) 

4915 A.C. ( 1 804 A,D # - October 24) ; The Cherokees ceded thousands 
of acres to the LT.S, in the state of Georgia for the promise of $5*000. 
Proclamation - May 17* 1824 (4935 A.C.) 

49 15 A.C. (1 804 A.D . - November 3) : The first agreement with the 
¥auk & Fox was made and thence Forth they were del t with together. 

From 1789 to I 85 O (4800-4951 A.C.) th ere were fifteen treaties ne- 
gotiated in which they ceded forty million acres. 

Ratified - January 25* 1 805 (4916 A.C.) 

Proclaimed - February 21* 1805 (4916 A.C.) 

4916 A.C. ( 1 805 A.D,) : Zebu 1 on Pike came to the headwaters of the 

Mississippi River, This was the first time the Ojibwas saw the '‘Long 
knives M (Anglo Americans) in that area, 

4gi6 A.C, (ISOS A,D,) s A band of Kiekapoo settle on the lower 

Was Hi ta R i ve r • By 1815 (4926 A.C.) they had many villages on the 
Sabine and Angelina Rivers and were allied with the Cherokees of 
Chief Bowles after 1817 (4928 A.C,). Shawnees and Delawares also 
joined in the alliance in northeast Texas, 

4916 A.C, (1805 A.D, - July 4) ; Governor Harrison :iego ti a ted a 
cession with seven of the northwestern tribes for two million acres* 
that lay between the Ohio and Wabash rivers for $1*000. Wyandot, 
Ottawa* Chippewa* Munsee* Delaware* Shawnee* and Potawatomi, 
Proclamation - April 24* 18 o6 (4917 A.C.) 

491b A,C, (1805 A.D, - July 23) s The Chickasaws ceded all land* for 
the promise of $ 20 * 000 * in the area of Tennessee. 

4916 A.C. (1805 A.D. - September 23) : The first treaty wi th the 

Sioux was made in which they gave the U.3. a tract of land for an 
undecided amount* although liquor was generously distributed# The 
treaty was ratified on April 16* 1808* but never proclaimed. 

(Minnesota area) . 
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4916 A.C. (1805 A.D, - November 14) ; A treaty was secured with 
the Creeks who ceded over two mi 1 1 i on acres, for a promise of 
about $6,000 to be paid annually for eight years or equal in im- 
plements and about $5,500 paid yearly for a decade. (Georgia) 
Proclamation — June 2, 1806 (4917 A.C.) 

4916 A.C . (1805 A.P, - November 16) ; A treaty was signed with the 
Choctaws, land ceded in Alabama and Mississippi. A land cession of 
about five million acres for a promise of $50,500 to pay debts and 
annui ties . 

4917 A.C. (1806 A.D,) ; Congress passed an act to establish trading 
houses beyond the Mississippi, and strictly controlling trade on 
Indian land. 

4917 A.C, (1806 A, D . ) ; The Indians of San Pedro Marti r in Baja 
California revolted successfully and the mission was permanently 
abandoned . 

4918 A.C. (1807 A.D, - Nove mber ) : Governor Hull of Michigan 

Territory acquired a large region of Michigan from the Ottawa, 
Chippewa, Wyandot and Potawatomi e for a promise of $10,000. 

In 1808 more land was ceded from these tribes. 

Proclamation - January 27, 1808 (4919 A.C.) 

4919 A.C. (1808 A.D. )_ » The Cherokees went to the capitol to 
seek a settlement of di sputes,. and more favorable apportionment of 
annuities but were only given encouragement to emigrate west of 
the Mississippi. This emigration appealed to the Lower Cherokee 
but not to the farming Upper Cherokees. They also wished citizen- 
ship. 

4920 A.C. (1809 A.D. - September) ; Gov. Harrison negotiated a 
treaty for a 2,500,000 acre cession east of the Wabash (Indiana) 
from the Delawares, Potawatomi es and Mi amis* Also the consent of 
the Wea tribe was needed to complete the cession and a treaty 
(October 26, 1809) ensued. Then the Ki ckapoos were induced to 
give their consent (December 9, 1809 - 4920 A . C . ). This treaty 
was regarded as a fraud by many Indians. 

4921 A.C. (1810 A.D. - August 12) : Tecumseh delivers an ultimatum 

to the white invaders; no more land cessions without unanimous 
Indian approval, and all Native Americans to be allied together as 
brothers. 



4921 A.C. (I8l0 A.D. - November) ; The Tongva rose in rebellion 
at the San Gabriel Mission i ~ California. One month later thirty- 
three Indians were lashed and forced to hard labor. 

4922 A.C. (I8l 1 A.D. - November 7) ; After another vain protest 
against the Treaty of Fort Wayne, Tecumseh warned that he would 
stir up the Southern Tribes. 
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4922 A.C. (l8ll A.D — November 7 ) « The battle of Tippecanoe, a 
questionable victory for Governor Harrison and a loss for the 
Indians. The whites sneaked up on the village when Tecumseh was 
in the South. 

4923 A.C. (1812 A.D.) ; Mr. Asking a British agent for the 
North West Fur Company tried to get Qjibwas to attack U.S. in the 
War of 1812, but KeeKeeshuv, the head chief, refused. 

4923-4926 A.C. (1812-1815 A.D.) : During the War of 1812 many 

factories were destroyed, but there was a gain in trade and not 
too great of a financial loss. Opponents of the; factory system 
misrepresented the facts to the Indians. Opponents of the fac- 
tories wanted to have licensed private traders. 

492 5 A.C. C 1 8 1 4 A.D. - July 22) : Treaty signed with Wyandot, 

Delawares, Shawanoese, Senecas and Mi ami es , of Ohio, for peace 
and establishment of bounds. 

Ratified - December 13, 1 8 1 4 Proclamed - December 21, 1814 

4925 A.C. (1814 A.D, - August 9) i General Jackson negotiated 
the treaty in which the Creeks ceded twenty million acres for a 
payment in food and clothing. Both che friendly and unfriendly 
tribes of Creeks were treated alike. In 1 8 1 8 another portion of 
Creek land was ceded, and again in 1821 (Georgia and Alabama), 
Proclamation — February 16, 1815 

4926 A.C, (1815 A.D.) : The Ojibwa Chiefs met the Sioux Chiefs, 

with the interpreter La Roque for the Sioux and J.B, Cadot for 
the Ojibwas- This was the first peace between the Sioux and 

0 j i bwa . 

4926 A.C. (1815 A.D. - July 19) : Then, and in the years following, 

sixteen treaties were negotiated with Indian tribes. Three of the 
treaties were made with the Sioux of the Leaf, the Sioux of the 
Broad Leaf, and the Sioux of the Pine-tops, and the Teton. In 
1824 and 1825 six more covenants were made with separate Sioux 
bands. In one, the Sioux-Chi ppewa boundary was made clear. 

4926 A.C. ( 1 81 5 A.D. - July 20) s Treaty with the Makah of 
Washington for peace and friendship. 

4926-4941 A.C. (1815-1 830's A.D«) ; Many Indians from the north 
and east migrate into Texas to get away from the U.S. In 1815 
Kickapoos settle on the Sabine and Angelina rivers. In 1812 
Chief Bowles leads Cherokees to the same area and to the Trinity 
and Neches. They are joined by Shawnees and Delawares. Together 
they formed a loose confederacy which prospered exceedingly well 
in alliance with the Mexicans. In the 1830's, however, Anglos in 
Texas began to try to destroy them. 
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4927 A«C» (1816 A.D,) ; The Spanish officials tried to prohibit 
trade between the^ Chumash of Mission Santa Barbara and the Colorado 
River Indians (Hamakhavas) • 

4927 A.C, ( 1816 A.D, - March 22) ; The U.S. negotiated two 
treaties with the Cherokee for South Carolina, to cede all land 
in that state. In 1816 another large cession of land was secured 
from the Cherokee and again in 1817 and in 1819. 

Ratified - April 8, 1816 Proclamed treaty - September 4, 1816 

(4927 A.C.) (4927 A.C.) 

4927 A.C. ( 1816 A.D. - October 24) ; A treaty was signed with 
the Choctaw who ceded a large portion of land for promised annuity 
and supplies. Again in 1820 another cession of land was made in 
exchange for land west of the Mississippi. Then fifty-four sections 
of the western land were to be sold for support of Choctaw schools 
both east and west of the Mississippi. The proceedings went so 
slow that a supplemental agreement was negotiated in 1824. For 
education $6,000 per year for 28 years was to be provided so stated 
in the final treaty in 1825 (4936 A.C*). 

4928 A.C. (1817 A.D. - September 29 ) ; A treaty was signed with 
the Wyandot, Seneca, Delaware, Shawnee, Potawatomi , Ottawa and 
Chippewa. The Delaware ceded land in Ohio. Land in Ohio was 
granted to the chiefs of the tribes (as a bribe). 

4928-4930 A.C. (1817-1819 A.D,) ; Thousands of members of the 
Cherokee tribes emigrated beyond the Mississippi into Arkansas 
forming a Cherokee Nation East and a Cherokee Nation West. 

4929 A.C. (1818 A.D. - April 16) : An act was passed giving the 

President and Senate the sole authority to appoint superintendents, 
agents, and assistant agents of Indian trade, trading houses, and 
Indian affairs. 

4929 A.C. ( 1818 A.D. - October 3) ; Treaty with Delawares, they 
ceded all their land in Indiana for promise of land west of Miss- 
issippi, supplies and annuity. 

4929 A.C, (1818 A.D. - October 6) ; On October 6, the Miami ceded 
land in Indiana and Ohio to the U.S. for a promise of annuity and 
supplies. The Chippewa ceded land for the promise of silver and 
the right of hunting and making sugar on the land. 

Proclamation - January 15, 1 Cl 9 

4930 A.C. (1819 A.D.) ; Some Hamakhavas wanted to trade but were 
treated roughly at San Buenaventura by the Spanish but the Hamakhavas 
freed themselves and carried the day. 
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4930 A.C. (1819 A.D. - March 3) ; A general, 
for Indian education. Upon investigation in 
the appropriation had not yet been applied. 
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1820 it was found that. 
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*+931 A.C. { 162 O A.D») ; John C. Calhoun, the Southern whit-* racist 
and bigot, advocates the destruction of tribes and a "guardianship" 
status for Indians. This policy was eventually adopted by the BIA 
after the Civil War. 

*+931 A.C. (1820 A.D.) : Opata Indians revolt against Spaniards in 

Sonora. The Opata troops of Bayispe rebelled first under Juan 
Dor ame , then marched to Toni chi where they defeated two Hispano— 

Mexican armies. At Arivechi '■hey defeated another army and then 
were attacked by 2,000 Sonorans: and Ghihuahuans. After a four— hour 
battle the Opatas retreated to Arivechi and fought on for several 
days until their ammunition ran out. Dorame was captured and exe- 
cuted . 

*+933 A.C. (1822 A.D.) ; The factory .system was abolished and the 
goods on hand were to be sold at public auction. Trade with the 
Indians was handled by private traders. 

*+93** A.C. '1823 A.D.) ; I n Johnson and Graham 1 s Lesee vs . Me I ntosh 
the U.S, Supreme Court recognizes Indian aborginal property rights 
and the right of Indians to use their property at "their own dis- 
cretion", except that they cannot sell land to anyone except the 
Federal Government. 

*+934 A.C. (1823 A. D . - March 3) s By an act of Congress the 
Moravian or Christian Indians sold land in Ohio* $1,000 was 
appropriated for the purchase of three tracts of land containing 
4,000 acres each* 

4934 A»C, (1823 A.D. - September 18) s A treaty was signed with 
the Florida tribes of Indians, to set bounds for promise of pro- 
tection and goods# Proclamation — January 2, 1824. 

4935 A.C. (1824 A.D. - March ) % Kamia Indians of San Diego, San 
Mi guel and San Vicente, were killing livestock and stealing horses 
in order to sell them. The Kami as were trading horses directly at 
this time with the CLuechan. 

4935 A.C. (1824 A.D. — May 26) ; By act of Congress the Christian 
Indians on giving notification could )aava their present land in 
Missouri and receive land elsewhere. 

4936 A.C. (1825 A.D.) s A critic of American Indian Policy during 
the removal period of Southeastern Indians to a place west of the 
Mississippi said, "They kindly take the Indian by the hand and 
lead them to a grave far from the lands of their fathers". 11 It 

is accomplished with felicity, tranquility, legality, phi 1 anthrophy 

and all without the shedding of blood. I v. is i mposs i b 1 e to destroy 

mankind with more respect for the laws of humanity 11 . He predicted 

the Indian would be undisturbed in his new home exactly no time at 

all. Then the Indian, exposed to the "most grasping nation on the 

globe 11 would be driven from one "final 11 location to another "unti 1 

their only refuge is the grave". (A French visitor, Alexis de Toqueville) 
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4936 A.C, (1825 A.D.) ; At this time and for many years, as a result 
of the removal policy, large sums of money were paid to the different 
tribes by the U.S., but since the Indian had not been shown the value 
of money, the trader soon had it in his pocket, and the Indian was left 
in dire need, 

4936 A.C. (1825) : Yaqui Ind ians in rebellion in Sonora* 

i 

4936 A.C, (1825 A.D. - June 22) : A treaty was signed with the Teton, 

Yancton and Yanctonies bands of Sioux Indians, to briny about friend- 
ship between tribes and to set bounds and regulation. 

4936 A.C. ( 1 825 A.D, - July 6) : A treaty was signed with the Cheyenne 

tribe to set bounds and regulations. Proclamation - February 6, 1826 

4936 A.C, (1825 A,D» - July 16 ) % Treaty with Hunkpapa band of Sioux, 
to acknowledge U,3. supremacy and regulate trade. Proclamation - Feb. 6, 1826 

4936 A.C, (1825 A.D. - August 4) ; Treaty with Crow to acknowledge U„S. 
supremacy and regulate trade. Proclamation - February 6, 1826. 

4936 A .C, (I 825 A.D, - August 19) : A treaty was negotiated to set the 

boundaries and lay the foundation for a permanent peace with the 
Sioux, Sacs, Fox, Menominee, Iowa, Winnebago, and portions of the Ottawa, 
Chippewa and Potawatomie. The U.S. realized the value of the mines in 
this area of Wi sconsi n-Mi nnesota. 

4936 A.C, (1825 A.D, - November) ; Peace was established between the 
Mexicans and the Quechans so that it was now possible to travel to 
California from Sonora via the Yuma ^oute. 

4936 A.C, (1825 A,Di - November 7) * A treaty was signed with the 
Shawnee of Missouri ; land was ceded for promised goods# 

Proclamation - December 30* 1825 

4936^4938 A.C, f 1825-1827 A.D.) : Mexican tax assessors visit Yaqui 

lands in order to raise tax money, the Yaqui s protested and Mexican 
troops were sent in. The Yaqui s then rebelled, defeating a 200 man 
Mexican army. Juan de la Banderas leads the Yaqui, carrying a banner 
taken from a church 'which was said to have belonged to Mectezuma, 

Banderas advocated a pan-Indian confederation. The Mayos joined the 
rebellion in 1826 (4937 A.C.), The ! n di ans won many battles but in 
August 1826 (4937 A.C.) they were partially defeated at Hermosiilo, 

The Seris and some Opatas then joined the rebellion and the Indians 
won more battles. On November 30, 1826 (4937 A.C.) the Mexicans of- 
fered concessions to the Indians and by April 1827 (4938 A.C.) peace 
was largely restored. The Indians remained independent under Banderas 
as Captain-General. 
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4937 A.C, (1826 A.D. - January 24) : A treaty was signed at Buffalo 

Creek in which the Senecas sold portions of their land. They were 
constantly being pi aged by the Ogden Land Company. January 15* 1838 
an agreement was made with some New York Indians who ceded their land 
and emigrated west. 

4937 A.C. (1826 A.D. - August 5) ; The Fond du Lac Treaty was nego- 
tiated in which the Chippewas ceded rights to explore and take away 
the native copper and copper— ores, and to work the mines and minerals 
In the country. Proclamation - February 7, 1827 (4938 A.C.) 

4938 A.C. (1827 A«D.) g The Cherokee Republic adopted a written con- 
stitution and form of government more modern and effective than that 
possessed by most tribes today. 

4938 A.C. (1827 A.D, - September 19) s Land was ceded from the 
Potawatomi in Michigan for promised twenty- two year annual payment 
of $2,000 and funds for education and hunting rights. 

Proclamation - February 23, 1829 

4939 A.C, (1828 A.D. - August 25) s The Winnebago Indians and the 
united tribes of Potawatomie, Ottawa and Chippewa ceded lands in Michigan 
and Illinois. It was also stipulated that the Indians were not to interfer 
with nor molest any white person passing into Indian Country for mining 

or other purposes. Proclamation - January 7, 1829 (4940 A.C.) 

4940 A.C,. (1829 A.D. - July) ; Gold was discovered on Cherokee land. 

Only licensed persons were to enter the land but the gold seekers came 
and a period of lawlessness prevailed. 

4940 A.C, (1829 A.D. - August 3) ; The Delawares ceded their remaining 
reservation in Ohio, for a promised annuity and goods. 

4941 A.C. (1830 A.D.) ; The Alabama legislature passed a law which ex- 
tended the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the state over the Creeks, 
but did not give them any political or civil rights. 

4941 A.C. (1830 A.D. - July 15) ; A treaty signed with the Sacs, Fox 
and Sioux, for title of land in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa and authority 
over timber, mining and grazing, holding the land in severalty. Not all 
tribes were well represented and boundary disputes followed. 

Proclamation - February 24, 1831 (4942 A.C.) 

4941 A.C. (18,30 A.D. - September 27) ; In the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, the Choctaws ceded all their land in Mississippi for which they 
were promised peace and friendship and land in the West. Many troubles 
arose from frauds and floating land claims. 

Proclamation - February 24, 1831 




4941-4944 A.C. (1830-1833 A.D.) : In 1830 the Mexican government 

attempted to abolish the independence of the Yaquis, but the result was 
a rebellion of the Yaquis, Opatas, Seris and oth;r tribes. Banderas, 
the Yaqui leader, was executed but Husakamea continued the rebellion. 

By 1833 the Mexicans admitted defeat and allowed Yaqui i ndepdndence to 
continue. 
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4941 -4949 A.C, (1830-1838 A.D.) : The Cherokees, Chi ckasaws > Yuchis, 

Creeks, Choctaws, and Alabamas are forced to give up their lands in the 
east, Man/ die in migrations at gun-point. 

4 942 A.C, (1831 A,D,) ; U.S, Supreme Court asserts, in Cherokee Nation 
vs. Georgia , that the Indians have "an unquestionable. . .right to the 
lands which they occupy, until that right shall be extinguished by a 
voluntary cession to our government .... " 

4942 A.C. (1831 A.D.) : The failure of the Nat Turner rebellion creates 

many hardships for non-whites in Virginia, including restrictive laws. 
The Eastern Shore Indians, many of whom were part-Negro, were driven 
from homes at this time. Pressures also built up on the other groups, 
as in 1843 when the local whites tried to get the Pamunkey Reserva- 
tion dissolved on the grounds that the Indians there were mixed with 
Africans, During the l840’s apparently many Pamunkey (with some 
Chi ckahomi ny?) moved away, hoping to go "out west". Sickness forced 
them to spend the winter in Stafford County, where they sold the his- 
toric mantle of Queen Anne to a whiteman, Then this group moved on to 
an unknown destination, 

4942-4943 A.C, (1831 A.D, - February - 1832 A.D. - October) ; | n 
amendments to treaties set up during this time the New York Indians 
of the Six Nations and the St, Regis tribe ceded land at Green Bay 
in Wisconsin that had been purchased from the Menomoniee and Winnebago 
earlier and for this they were to have land in the west. There was 
bribery and fraud involved. 

4942 A.C. (1831 A.D, - February 8) ; The Menominee Indians ceded a 
large tract of land in Michigan and a smaller reservation near Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, for a promise of an annuity, goods and education. 
Proclamation - July 9, 1832 An Act - April 20, I 878 provided for 
issuance of a patent to trustees balance of ownership granted by 
the Menominee and Brothertown . 

4942 A.C. (1831 A.D, - August 8) ; The Shawnee ceded their remaining 
land in Ohio and they were transported beyond the Mississippi. Portions 
of the funds from the sale of their land was to be put into stocks for 
the tribes future necessities, 

4942 A.C. (1831 A.D. - August 30 ) t A treaty was negotiated with the 
Ottawa tribe in which two tracts of land were ceded. The first cession 
was on the Great Auglaize River in Ohio and that branch of the tribe 
agreed to go west. The second cession was on the Miami River of Lake 
Erie, but this portion of the tribe didn't wish to leave, but due to 
harassment, they finally agreed in January, 1832 and they moved West. 

4943 A.C. (1832 A.D .) 1 The head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
official ly designated in 1832 as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

As more tribes were brought under the direction of the U.S. and as the 
normal forces tending toward bureaucratic expansion took effect, the 
number of personnel increased. By 1850 it was over twice the size it 
had been in 1824 (4935 A.C.). 
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4943 A.C. (1832 A.D.) : The Dzitsi-istas (Cheyenne) move south from 

the Platte River to Bent's Fort (Arkansas River) but northern group 
still ranges on Platte. The Inunaina (Arapaho), close allies, are 
between the two Dzitsi-ista groups. 

4943 A . C , (1832 A . D . ) ; In Worcester vs. Georgia the U.S. Supreme 

Court held that Indian nations were "distinct, independent, political 
communities, retaining their original natural rights..." The Court 
held that the Cherokee Nation was completely independent of the State 
of Georgia. 

4943 A.C. (1832 A.D.) ; Kickapoos cede all land in Missouri! in ex- 
change for reserve near Fort Leavenworth. In this year the [2000 
Kickapoos were divided as follows: (1) 350 under Prophet Ken nek uk 

were still in Illinois, but moved to Leavenworth in 1833 (49^44 A.C); 

(2) 400 under Kishke were on the Osage River and moved to Leavenworth; 

(3) 900 in Oklahoma under Pecan and Black Buffalo; (9) 300 In Mexican 
Texas under Mosqua on Sabine River. 

4g43 A,C, (1832 A.D« - September 15) : The Winnebegos were forced to 

surrender some of their terri tory, Tis Green Bay, Wisconsin for the 
first time to the national government, for which they received land 
west of the Mississippi. 

4943 A.C, (1832 A«D, - October 26) : By treaty the Potawatomies ceded 

aTT their claims in Indiana, except for specially reserved sections 
for promised annuity of $20,000 and goods. 

4943-4961 A.C. ( 1832-1850 A.D.) ; 200 persons killed by Apache raiders 

in the town of Fronteras, Sonora. 



4944 A.C. ( 1833 A . D . ) : Persons of mixed race in Virginia but not 

Negroes could get a "certificate" protecting them from anti-Negro laws. 

4944 A.C. (1833 A. D.) : There were only 5,000 Indians left in the 

area of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan and the government policy 
was to move than west quickly. December (^,10,16,17) 1834 the Pota- 
watomie ceded land. In 1834 (October 23) the Miami ceded their land in 
Indiana. Also the Chippewa and Ottawa on March 28, 1836, Saginaws on 
May 20, 1836, and Wyandots on April 23., 1836 ceded lands. The Chippewas 
May 9, I 836 ceded all their land in Michigan. 

4944 A.C, (1833 A.D.) : Land companies were rampant in the old Choctaw 

country. They used all manner of bribery and fraud. In 1836 the 
Mississippi Legislature investigated these frauds and bribary, but the 
time for this was limited, and all claims could not be looked into. 

4944 A.C. (1833 A.D. - February) ; Unrest among Kamiu Indians of San 
D 1 ego over thei r wan ti ng the miss i on lands divided ai„jng than as Governor 
Echaandia had promised. 



4944 A.C, (1833 A, D, - September 26) : The U.S. secured all the land 

along the western shores of Lake Michigan from the Chippewa, Ottawa, and 



Potawatomie along, with other tracts. The monies from the sale of the 
land was to be used for buildings, agricultural improvements, but the 
money was invested in 1837 in the State of^M^i^l and six per cent stock. 
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4945 A. C . ( A,D, ) : By this time there were sixty schools established 

among the various tribes by six religious organizations and by the Indians 
themselves. There were 1 37 teachers employed and nearly 2-000 children 
enrol 1 ed. 



4945 A.C. (1834 A. P « ) : Indians of Santa Catalina, Kili was and Cocopas, 

combined to destroy the Santa Catalina Mission* A campaign was set 
against them and after many deaths and one year the Indians submitted. 

4945 A.C. (1834 A.P, - March 30): The Indian Trade and Intercourse Act 

redefined Indian country and strengthened the hand of the government 
in dealing with intruders, 

4945 A.C. ( 1834 A.P. - October); The Tongva and Iviatim of the San 
Bernardino region rebelled but were punished. In December they rose 
again and sacked and burned the buildings of the mission branch. 

4945— 494 8_ TV, C_._ _( _1 834— 1 837 A.P.) ; White land-grabbers, cheats, murderers, 
and terrorists rob and swindle the Creek people of Alabama, stealing the’ 
lands allotted to Creeks who had chosen to stay there instead of movinq 
to Oklahoma. a 



4946 A. C. (I 835 A.D.); The conditions of the Creeks in Alabama was de- 
plorable. Intruding people moved in on the Creeks' land and purchased 
all the provisions so the Creek couldn't even get corn and meat. Many 
frauds were committed upon the Creeks. 

4946 A.C. ( 1 835 A.P, - July 1): A treaty was signed with the Caddo of 

Louisiana, land was ceded for promised sums* 

4946 A.C. (18 35 A.P. - August 24); A treaty was signed with the Comanche 
and Wichita and their associated Band, to bring peace, set bounds and 
hunting rights. 



4946-4961 A.C ( 1 835 -I 8g0 A.P .) s The federal government invested nearly 
all of the money which it held for the benefit of the Indians in state 
bonds. Some states failed to pay interest due so Indian funds earned 
little money. 



4946-4972 A. d. (1835-1851 A.D.ls The 
the Dzi ts i — 1 stas (Cheyenne), a 1 though 
a t i me • 



Sutai -Hi tan* o gradually merge into 
still retaining their dialect for 



4946-4981 A. C, ( 1 835-1 870 A,D. ) ; Spmpra agrees tp Igau $100 for each 
Apache scalp taken. By 1870, tKe price has gone up to $300. 



4947-4956 A.C. (1836-1845 A.D.) > Si 
handle the receiving of instal tme-v. 
which had been sold, the Commi tir, ii’,; 
someone in the particular state , 
in designated banks. The banks also 
various stocks. 



nee there was no national bank to 
i. --V tients for the ceded Indian land 
f vr 1' Indian Affairs would appoint 
. Sleet the payment and deposit it 
collected the interest due on 




**947 A.C. (1836 A,D,) s There were only about 64,659 Indians left east 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri, Another 51 schools had been estab- 
lished in the new locations, instructing about 2,221 pupils, 1 56 pupils 
of an advanced grade were instructed at the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky 
and four of the graduates were studying the legal profession in New York, 
Vermont and elsewhere, 

4947 A, C, (1836 A,D, - Fall) ; A major revolt by the Jacumenos (Kami as 
of the Jacumba- Jacum area) joined the Christian Indians of San Diego 
region, the Cahuillas and the Queehans, and they attacked the rancho of 
Jamu 1 . 

4947 A,C, (1836 A,D, - September 10 ) % Urged by the State of Missouri, 
Zachary Taylor, acting Indian Agent, secured from the Sioux land in the 
northwestern part of the state for $550.00. 

4948 A.C, (1837 A.D, - February) ; Mexicans under Gonzalez went after Ja- 
cum rebels and fought with them at the foot of the Sierra de Jacum and 
won. The rebels went on into the canyon and were joined by more. 

Gonzalez was surrounded but Jatinll and his people were Mexican allies 

and went in allowing Gonzalez to flee, 

4948 A.C. (1837 A,D,) i A plan was overheard to set Guadalupe Mission 
on fire and when the Queehans came to attack soldiers were ready and the 
attack was foiled. This led to a two year peace in northern Baia Cali- 
fornia, 



4948 A.C . (1837 A.D.) ; The epidemic of 1837 along the upper Missouri 

wipes out many of the Ama-khami . The remainder join their relatives, 
the Hidatsa. 



4948 A.C, (1837 A.D. - May 26) ; Treaty - Kiowa, Ka-ta-ka and Ta-wa-ka-ro 
for peace and fri endshi p, 

4948 A.C. (1837 A,D. - September 29) 1 A treaty was negotiated with the 
Sioux in Washington for all their land east of the Mississippi, for prom- 
ised annuities and goods to be given each August at Fort Snel ling until 
the Indians migrated too far. Then the problem arose for the safe keeping 
and distributing of payments, which didn' t seem to ever come about. 



4948 A.C, (1837 A.D. - October 21); The government demanded more land 
from the Sauks and Foxes beyond that ceded in the treaty of 1832. For 
the new cession the Indians were to receive goods, monies, and monies to 
be invested in stock, A treaty was also signed with Sauks and Foxes of 
Missouri for the same promises. 



4948 A.C. (1837 A.D, - December 20); 



An agreement was made with the 
they relinquished their reserves in Michigan 

retained out of every acre ceded 



Chippewa tribe in which 

for a promised sum, but 50 $ an acre was 
by the tribe on January 14, 1837 to finance their emigration west. 



4948- 4962 A.C. (I 837 -I 85 I A.D.) ; Kennekuk, ;he Kickapoo prophet, teaches 



among the Indians of Kansas, 
in 1851 (4962 A.C . ) , they are 



Many Potawatomies become his followers and 
incorporated i n to ^^’^or them Kickapoo group. 



4p49 A.C. (I 838 A,D.) : The last 1 7 survivors at Pecos Pueblo are 

forced to abandon the vi 1 1 age and move to jemez, where the people 
spoke a similar language, 

4949 A.C, (I 838 A.D.): The Anglo-Texans launch a war of agression 

against the confederated Kickapoo, Cherokee, Shawnee and Delaware. 

The Indians were loyal to Mexico and aided the Mexican government in 
trying to put down the Anglo rebellion. 

4949-4951 A.C. (1838-1840 A , D , ) : Papagos in rebellion against the 

Mexicans, due to Invasion of their terri tory by miners, Mexican troops 
defeat them in 1840. 

4950 A,C, (1839 A , D . ) : A delegation of Ojibwas visit Queen Victoria 

in London, 

4950 A , C , (1 839 A,D.) 8 The Southern Kickapoo are divided as follows: 

Paeans with 400 warriors on the 1 ,wer Washita Ri ver; Benito with 350 
followers on the Blue River j and those in Coahuila, plus small groups. 
By 1841 (4952 A.C.) some 1,200 Kickapoo were united on the Washita and 
Blue Rivers, Then the Kickapoos moved to the Canadian River in Creek 
territory at the latter’s invitation. There were, however, constant 
troubles with the Chickasaws, 

4950 A,G, (1839 A,D, - July 15? s Anglo-Texans attack villages of 
confederated Indians of northeast Texas, Chief Bowles was killed and 
the bulk of the Indians - Cherokee, Caddos, Delaware, Shawnee, and 
Kickapoo wnt north to Oklahoma, One group of Kickapoos plus a few 
Delaware, lawnee and Cherokee went to Matamoros on the Rio Grande. Th 
latter were incorporated in the Mexican army and settled near Morelos 
south of the Rio Grande. This was the beginning of the Kickapoo in 
Coahui la, 

4950 A.C, (1839 A,D« - October, November) : The San Diego area 

suffered from raids by the Colorado River Indians. 

4951 A.C. (1840 A,D.) t Up to this time the Sioux and Ojibwas were 
still fighting over land that is now North Dakota. 

4951 A.C, ( 1840 A.D.) : At about this time Dzitsi-istas (Cheyenne) and 

Inunaina (Araphaho) made peace with the Sioux, Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, and 
Comanche. This brought all of the "High Plains" tribes together in an 
alliance from the Black Hills to Texts . 

4951-4961 A.C. (1840-18 5 0 A.D,)-s The federal government acquired 
about 20,000,000 additional acres of land from the Indian for about 
$ 3 , 000 , 000 . 

4952,4953 S- 4958 A.C. ( 1 84 1 r 1 842 & 184? A, ,) : The federal government 

needed money and it issued bonds to be sold to the public. In order to 
secure the money to fulfill the obligation, the money the government 
held for the Indians was used for these bonds. 
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4953 A,C, (1842 A,D, - May 20) : A compromise agreement was negotiated 

to clarify and rectify the 1840 treaty between the Seneca Indians and the 
Ogden Land Co* * with the U.S. acting as arbiter. The government put the 
monies in the Bank of America to be held in trust and invested in stocks, 

4953- 4954 A.C. (1842-1843 A„D.)s Intensive raids carried out by Kickapoos 
into Texas cause Texans to invite Kickapoos to settle on Brazos River* 

Some move South in 1843 (4954 A.C*)* Others remain on the Canadian River. 

4954- 49/ 1 A.C, (1843"186Q A.D.) : Southern Kickapoos divided as follows: 

one group on the middle Washita River* one on the Canadian River* and one 
on Brazos River* plus some in Coahuila* 

4955 A.C. (1844 A*D* - August) : Mexicans raid Ti bur on Island in the 

Gulf of California* capturing 384 Seri s and forcibly taking them to 
Hermosi 1 1 o . Most of the Seris gradually get away,, and return to Ti bur on* 
and active warfare goes on until the Mexicans finally agree to leave the 
Seris alone. 

4955- 49 56 A.C. (1844-1845 A.D*)s Bills were brought before the 
House to secure land and build military posts to protect cmi gra ti cn and 
commerce from the east to California and Oregon* If the Indian was in 
the way* he would have to be moved. 

4956 A.C. (1845 A.D. - Jan uary 4) : The Creeks agreed that the Semi nol es 

cou 1 d se ttl e on part of their land* and the U.S. was to distinctly mark 
the bounds 

4956 A.C* (1845 A.D. - December 31 ) ; The House of Representatives of 
the U.S. requested that all claims made by the Choctaw's be investigated 
and adjustments made. 

4957 A.C. (1846 A.D. - January 4) : The Kansa ceded 2*000,000 acres 

of land in Kansas* and a reserve was to be set apart with sufficient timber* 

4957 A.C. (1846 A.D. »» May) : The newspaper El T i ernpo reports that 

Sonora is ruled by Indians* since Yaqui * Opata* and Pima troops garrisoned 
all of the chief towns* 

4957 A.C* (1846 A.D. - May 15) : A treaty was negotiated with the Aionai 
tribe of Texas in which they agreed to the protection and regulation of 
their affairs. A treaty was also signed with other Texas tribes* the 
Anadarko* Caddo* Li pan* Wichita and Waco. 

4957 A.C, (1846 A.D. - June 5 & 17) : A treaty was made with the 

Potawatomie bands uniting them into the Potawatomie Nation and locating 
them together on land on the Kansas River. By treaties of June 5* 1846* 
November 15* 1861* and February 27* 1867* the Potawatomi Reserve was set 
apart for the Potawatomi* an area 29 3/4 square miles in Kansas , 

4957 A.C. (1846 A.D. - October 13) : The Winnebagos were compelled to 

'sell to the U.S. all rights* title* interest* claim and privileges to all 
land heretofore occupied by them* and. they were to have land west of the 
Mississippi, hunting privileges and a sum of money. 
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4951 -4961 A 9 C» (1846-1830 A * D * ) s An Apache rai d tckas place each 
month i n Sonora, 

4957- 4961 A,C ti (1846^1850 A.D,) ; Coacoochee (Wildcat), a veteran 
of the Seminole freedom struggle in FI or i da , travels throughout the 
Southwest looking for a homeland for the Indian people* He selected 
Coahuila with the approval of the Mexicans. The Comanches, Kiowas, 
Caddos l and Wichitas refused to move to Coahiula but some Kickapoos 
were interested. In 1850 (4961 A.C.), 250 Seminole and Kickapoo 
warriors moved from Oklahoma to Coahuila. In 1851 (4962 A.C.) Wildcat 
got 200 more warriors to come south. After some successful work, the 
Kickapoos largely returned to Oklahoma in 1852 (4963 A.C.), leaving 
only 4 g Seminoles and 80 Seminole Negroes in Coahuila,. 

4958- 4963 A.C, (1847-1852 A.D.)i Kickapoo raiders create diffici. 
ties for Angl o-Texans expand] ng Westward. 

4959 A.C. (1848 A.D.)i The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo at the end 
of the U.S .“Mexican War did not, as stated in our History Books, cede 
to the U.S. all of the western part of what is now the United States. 
Mexico possessed no sovereignty except in Coastal Cal i form a , Southern 
Arizona and Central New Mexico. Much warfare and a high cost in dol- 
lars and lives were necessary before the U.S. could say it controlled 
all of the far west. It is due to prejudice and ignorance that school 
maps award the far west to the U.S. ignoring the existence and inde- 
pendence of numerous native groups. 

4959 A.C. (1848 A.D. ) : A battle between the Qtiechans and the Coco- 

Mari co pas at Fort Yuma forced the CLuechan to retreat to Baja Califor- 
nia temporarily. The Quechans and their enemies were nearly always 
f i ghti ng . 

49 59 A.C. ( 1 848 A.D .) % 16 manual labor school s, and 87 boarding 

and other schools were reported in operation, and several additional 
manual labor schools under contract, for the Creeks, Po tawa tomi es , 

Chi ckasaws, Kansas and Miami 3 . 

4960 A.C. (1849 A.D.): Congress transfers the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs from the WarTJepa r tmen t to the Interior Department. 

4960 A.C . (1849 A.D .) t The Indian commissioner reported that nearly 
the whole of the large amount required for the support and maintenance 
of the schools in operation is furnished by the Indians. 

4960 A.C. (1849 A,D.) s Cajeme, later to be a major Yaqui leader, and 
his family go from Sonora to California to mine gold. He later returned 
to Sonora. 

4960 A.C. ( 1 849 A.D. - Oc tober)! Some skirmishes and fights between 
the Forty-niners and Quechans and Maricopas over food and robbing by 
the whi tes . 

496 O A.C. (1849- I88g A.D.) s 15 million buffalo are still on the Plains, 
in two great herds. By 1 880 the southern herd was gone and by 1885 the 
1 O ern herd was almost exterminated. 
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4961 A.C. (1850 A. D * ) 1 Many Chi ckahomi ny begin to move from the 
Chi ckahomi ny River "valley southward to the central ridge zone of 
Charles City County where they acquired vacant land. In 1850 , Eli 
Adkins took up 75 acres and in 1852 William H, Adkins took up 59 acres. 
Others gradually followed. 

4961 A.C. (1850 A. D . ) 1 A large number of Indian bonds were stolen 
from the Interior Department by the government employees. Very 
little was done to recover or compensate the loss until 1862 , when 
Congress passed an act, which was then ignored. 

4961 A.C. (1850 A . D . - April 21): On this day the duechan destroyed 
a band of outlaws who had taken over a ferry on the Colorado River 
arid distubed the Indians as well as Mexicans. The Indians took over 
the ferry and everything there and ran it themselves. 

4961 A.C. (I 85 O A.D. - June 1)t The newly elected governor of 
u^aYTTo r n i a' T sent trod ps to pun i s h the b-uechans for the " crime*’ of 
killing an outlaw gang. 

4961-4991 A.C. (1850-1880 A.D.): White genocide, terrorism, and 

callous indifference leads to the death of some 80,000 Indians in 
California. The native population drops from 100,000 to 16,000. 

4962 A.C. (1851 A.D.) ; Kickapoos of Brazos River move northward 

to Oklahoma, west of their former area. They and Kiowas and Comanches 
raid Texas continuously. 

4962 A.C. ( 1851 A, 0 , - March 19) 1 The Si yarite, Potoyanti , Coconoon, 

Apangasse, Aplache and Awa 1 1 ache ceded all other land in Cal i fornl a, and 
a reserve between the Merced and Tuolumne River was set apart. They 
ceded claim, to all other country. This treaty was never ratified. 

4962 A.C. (1851 A . D . - April 29) s A reserve was to be created in 
California for the Howechee, Chookchanee, Chowchi 1 1 i e, Pohoneechee, 
Nookchoo, Pitcatchee, Casson, Toomna, Tallinchee, Paskesa, Wachaet, 

I tachee, Choenemnee, Chokimena, Wemalche, and Notonoto, a tract between 
Chowchi 11a and Cahwia rivers. It was never given to the Indians, 

4962 A.C, (1851 A.D, - May) : Col. Covases of Fronteras (Sonora) 
learns that an Apache band was peacefully camped at Janos, Chihuahua, 

He led his men in a surprise raid, killing 20 men and taking 50 or 60 
captives to be sold as servants. These Apaches had been at peace with 
the State of Chihuahua. 

4962 A.C. (1851 A.D, - May 13 ) % A reserve was to be set aside in 
CaTTfofnia for the Tache, Cahwia, Yokol , Tolumne, Wicchumne, Holcuma, 
Toeneche, Tuhucmacah, Intirnpeach, Choinuck, Wemilche., and Notonoto, 
a tract between the China and Chowchi 11a rivers. It was never done, 

4962 A.C, 0851 A.D. - Mav 30) s A reserve was to be set aside in 
California for the Koyate, Wolasi, Newchow-we, Wacksache, Palwisha, 
Poken-wal 1 , and Ya. wi 1 -chine, one tract between Cahwia and King’s river 
ERIC find one tract on King's river and all other 1 ap^ 0 i^|cied . The treaty 

h ii .ii Tn i M i T-mi .iia 'Wfis not rati f i ad, / ^ ■ 
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4962 A»C, (1851 A.D, - September IB) ; A reserve was to be set aside 
in California for the Culee, Yassee, Loclumne, and Wopumne on the 
Consumnes River* All other land claims ceded* (Never created) 

4962 A.C* (I 85 I A,D. - October 6); A reserve was to be set aside in 
California for the Pohl i k, Lower Klamath, Pehtuck, or Upper Klamath, 
and Hoopah or Trinity River, on the Klamath River. Ceded all claim to 
other land, 

4962 A,C« (1851 A»D. « November 14) ; A reserve was to be set aside 
in California for the Qdeilah, Ikaruck, Kosetah P Idakariwakha, Watsahewa, 

Eeh,, on the upper Klamath River. Upper Klamath, Shasta Valley, and 
Scotts Valley Indians. (Never created) 

4962 A.C, (iBgl A.D, - Decemb er ) s The Quechans were independent 
with the abandoment of the Colorado River 1 by the defeated U,S, soldiers. 

Much of southern California was in rebel Indian lands, 

4962-4977 A .C, (1851-1866 A.D.) : Refugio Tanor i , . an Opata leader, is 

a major military figure in Sonora, leading Opata troops in many wars. 

In 1866 (4977 A.C,) he occupied Guaymas and won battles against pro- 
Juarez Mexican forces. He was captured and executed on September 25, 1866, 

(4977 A»G , ) 

4962 A.C, (1852 A,D, - January 5 ) : A reserve was to be set aside in 

southern California for the San Luis Rey, Kahwea, and Cocoma! ira, and 

all claims to other land ceded, (Never created) 

4963 A.C, (1852 A.D, - January 7) t A reserve was to bo set aside in 

California for the Dieguenb and claim to all other land was ceded. 

( Never ra ti f i ed) 

4963 A.C, (1852 A 0 D, - April 12) ; U,S, soldiers went against the 
Cocopas in Baja California and burned their villages and everything in 
them and this brought the Cocopas to peace. 

4963 A,C» (1852 A.D. - July I ) ; A treaty was signed with the Apache 
to settle and adjust boundaries of their land. The U.S, never formally 
complied with the provisions, 

4963 A«C« (1852 A,D, - August 11) ; An agreement was made wi th the 
Creek tribe, stating that specified lands were theirs as long as they 
existed as a nation and continued to occupy said land. 

49 63 A.C, (1852 A.D, - August 26 ) z Soldiers crossed the Colorado to 
the Quechans with bayonets and the natives retreated and a ten day peace 
was arranged. 

4964 A.C. (1853 A,D, ); Kennekuk, the Kiekapoo prophet, dies in Kansas, 

4964 A.C, (1853 A*D . - July 27) * Treaty with Comanche, Kiowa, and 
Kiowa Apache for peace ana rriendshi p, 

ERIC 
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^962 A.G, (^851_A ; P. . June 3) ; A reserve was to be set aside In 
California for the Chunute, Wowol, Yolumne, and Coyetie, one between 
Tular and Buena Vista lakes, and one between Tule Ri vcr, Paint Creek 
Emigrant Road and Sierra Nevadas. They ceded all other lands. The * 
treaty was not ratified. 



A.C, (1851 A.D. - June 10) 



7 : — • , t ^ — i h — -rj u. — - — v- ■ A reserve was to be set aside 

Can forma for the Castake, Tejon, San Imiri, Uva, Carise, Buena 
Senahuow, Hoi oc lame, Sohonut, Tocia and Holmiuk, a tract between 

Tejon pass and Kern River, all other land ceded. The treaty was 
rati Tied. 7 



1 n 

Vista, 

the 

never 



(1851 
for 



4962 A.C, 

Cal i Torn Ta 
Moneda, Wannuck, 
and Yuba Rivers, 
rati fi ed. 



A 

the 



D. - July 18 ) ; 

Yamado , 



Das pi a, 
Nemshaw, 
and all other 



A reserve was to be set aside in 
, Yol 1 ami ti , Waidepacan, Onopoma, 
Benopi, and Yacumna, a tract between Bear 
land ceded. The treaty was never 



4962 A.C. (1851 A. D, - August l)t A 



California for the Michopda, 

Batsi, Yutduc, and Simsawa and 
other land ceded. Treaty never ratified. 

4962 A.C, (1851 A , P , , Aug ust 16) 

VTacca 



_ reserve was to be set aside 

Eski urn, Holoupi, Toto, 3unu, Cheno, 
tract on the Feather river, all 



in 



California for the Noemanocrna, 

River. All other land claims ceded. 



A reserve was to be set aside in 
, and Noimenoime, on the Sacramento 
(Never ratified) 



4962 A.C. 



( 1851 



A.D. - August 20) i a reserve 



i n 



r% TT£ — i — ; * , , ' ~ - i issms z jszj. • *■» < essrve was to be set aside 

California for the Calanapo, Habinapo, Danohabo, Moalkai, Checom, 

Howkuma, Chanelkai and Medamarec, at Clear Lake. ATI other land claims 
were ceded * The reserve was never created. 



4962 A.C . (1851 A.D. - August 22) ; 



California for 
All other land 



the Sainell, 
claims were ceded. 



A reserve was to be set aside 
Yukias, Massutakaya, and Pomo on Clear 
The reserve was never created. 



i n 

Lake, 



4962 A.C. (1851 A.n 



California for the 
Tocde, on the Sacramento 
crea ted) 



— — — September 9) s A reserve was to be set aside in 
Colu, Wi 1 lay, Cohama, Tatnah, Cha, Docduc, Chametko, 
River. All other land claims ceded. (Never 



Treaty of Fort Laramie - Treaties 
Ankara, Cheyenne, Snakes, severs 1 branches 



t>962 A , C « (1851 A.D, - September 17 ) s 

were signed with the Arapaho ' 

of Sioux, Crows, Gros Ventres, and Assiniboines at one of the largest 
assemblies of the Prairie tribes at Fort Laramie. The boundaries of tholr 
respective lands in the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado^ and 

£"!«■ ™ ® et , aS AlSO> they dfdn,t 9ive °P af, y rights to any of 

their other lands. Treaty never ratified. 
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4964 A.C, (1853 A.D. - September}! The Tejon Pass reserve in California 
for the Te jon , Castak and San Imigdio bands was established by Superin- 
tendent Beale, La ter , 1864, the reserve was abandoned and the Indians be- 
came squatter's on Beale's private land, 

4964 A.C, (1893 A,D, - September 10): A treaty was signed with the 

Rogue River Indians in which they ceded tract in Oregon and California. 

A tract was reserved for them at Table Rock, Oregon* It was abandoned in 

1855. 

4964 A.C, (l8S4 A,D. - March 16); A treaty was signed with the Omaha 
tribe in which they ceded land in Nebraska, A reserve was to be set aside 
for them. An area of 23h> square miles, 

4965 A.C, (1854 A.D, - May 10): A treaty was signed with the Shawnee 

in which they ceded land in Kansas and the U.S. regranted them a tract 
for a reserve, (March 3, 1879 authorizes Attorney-General to institute 
suit to quiet title t:o reserve, because white squatters interfered with 
the sale of land by the Indian.) 

Ratified - August 2, 1854 Proclaimed - November 2, 1854 

4965 A.C, (1854 A.D, -May 18) ; Northern Kickapoos are forced by white 
squatter pressure to cede 618,000 acres, leaving only 150,000 acre in 
Kansas . 

4965 A.C, (1854 A.D, - September 1) : A reserve was established in 

California for the Nome Lackee, Nome Cult, and Nirmuck, by Superinten- 
dent Henley, It was officially abandoned on July 7, 1870, (4981 A.C.) 

4965 A.C. (1854 A.D. - No vember 1 8) s A treaty was signed with the 
Chasta, Scoton and Grave Creek (sometimes called Galeese Creek and 
Illinois River Indians), in which they ceded land in Oregon and were 
removed to the Table Rock; reserve, 

496 5 A.C, (1854 A.D, - December 26) ; By treaty, the Nisqually Reserve 
was set apart for the Muckl ©shoot, NisqualH, Puyallup, Skwawksnomi sh, 
Stailakoom and five other tribes, in the Puyallup Agency in Washington, 

An area of 1 square mile, A tract of land was ceded, 

4965-4966 A.C. (1854-1855 A.D,); Some Lakota (Sioux) engage in warfare 
with U.S. troops near Fort Laramie. 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D.) ; When the interest from federal loans was 
collected, ft amounted to $7# 539 *90 and it was to be placed to the 
credit of the various Indian trust funds. Nearly all the trust funds 
were invested in stocks of the more heavily indebted southern states. 

Some states became very delinquent in their interest payment, and the 
federal government had to pay the interest due to the Indian trust funds. 





4966 A.C. (1855 A.D,): The Winnebagoes were dissatisfied with the land 

they had in the west’ since 1846 and many went, back to the Minnesota area , 
but the citizens of Minnesota were not willing to have the Indian there 
and forced their removal in 1859* 

4966 A.C, (1 855 A.P. - January 2 2 & Decem ber 31) : By treaties the 

Grande Ronde Reserve was set apart for the Kal puya, Clakamas, Cow Creek, 
Lakmiut, Mary's Run, Mola'la, Nestucea, Rogue River, San ti am, Tumwater, 
Umqua, Wa pa to and Yamhill of Oregon, an area of 40 3/4 square miles,' 

4966 A.C. (1355 A.D, - Januar y 22) ; By treaty, the Lummi Reserve was 
set apart for the Dwamish, Etakmur, Lummi , Snohomish, Sukwamish, and 
Swiwamish Indians in the Tulalip Agency in Washington. Concluded by 
treaty, January 22, 1857* Land in Washington was also ceded. 

4966 A.C. (1855 A.D, - January 22) ; A treaty was signed with the 
Calapooia and confederated bands of the Willamette Valley in which land 
was ceded in Oregon, A reserve was set apart. 

4966 A. C, ( 1855 A.D. January 26 ); By treaty and executive order, the 

Skokomish Reserve was set apart for the Clallam, Twana and Skokomish, 

An area of H square mile in the Puyallup Agency in Washington. Land was 
also ceded. By executive order, February 25* 1874, the reserve was 
enlarged. 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D. - January 31) s A treaty was signed with the 
Makah, and land was ceded in Washington. A reserve was set apart, 

36 square miles. Enlarged by executive order, October 26, 1872, superseded 
January 2, 1 873 and October 21, 1873, 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D. - February 22) s A treaty was signed with the 
Chippewa of the Mississippi, land was ceded in Minnesota. Ten tracts 
were set apart for reserves, a tract for half-breeds, and privilege of 
purchase by Missionaries, (ceded - July 8, I 889 ,) 

4966 A. C. (1855 A.D. - March 3 ) : By act of Congress the Mendocino 

Reserve was set apart. An area of 25,000 acres in California. Land 
was restored to public domain by act of Congress, July 27, 1868, This 
reserve had great potential hut was abandoned because whites wanted it, 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D. - June 9 ) s A treaty was signed with the 

Wal 7 I a-Wal 1 a , Cayuse, and Umatilla in Oregon and Washington. Land was 

ceded. A tract in Oregon was set apart for a reserve. 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D. - June 9) * By treaty and act of Congress , 

August 1 5 > 1 8957 the Yakima Reserve was set apart for the Klikitat, 

Paloos, Topnish, Wasco and Yakima in an area of 917 square miles in 
Washington. All other claims of land were ceded. Executive order - 
November 28, 1892 - set apart 6 square miles near present reserve. Land 
cession confirmed by two acts - August 15, 1894. 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D. - June 111; A treaty was signed with the Nez Perce, 
in which they ceded land in Oregon, Idaho, and Washington. Land was set 
apart for a reserve. 
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4966-4967 A.C, (1855-1856 A.D, - July 1 5- January 25) i By treaties and 
executive order of November 4^ 1873, the (lui nai el t Reserve was set apart 
for the Hoh, Quai tso and Quinaielt, an area of 350 square miles in the 
Puyallup Agency in Washington. A 1 so, land was ceded, 

4 966 A.C. (1855 A,D» - Ju l y 16) ; By treaty the Jocko Reserve was set 
and occupied by Bitter Root, Carlos Band, Flathead, Kutenai , Lower Kalispel 
and Pend d' Orel lie. An area of 2,240 square miles in the Flathead Agency 
in Montana, Land was ceded in Washington and Idaho. Also a reserve in 
Bitter Root Valley was set apart for the Flathead. 

4966 A.C, Q855^A^D, - August 11 to September 18): Several treaties 

were concluded with the Coast tri bes of Oregon by Superintendent Pa liner. 
They ceded all claims to land, except tracts for reserves. The treaties 
were not ratified. 

4966 A»C , (1859 A.D, - October 17 ) ’ By treaty and by acts and executive 

orders the Fort Belknap Reserve was set aside and occupied by Blaekfeet, 
Grosventre and Assiniboine tribes. An area of 840 square miles in Montana, 
Also the Fort Peck Reserve was set aside and occupied by Assiniboine, 

Brul e, Santee, Teton, Hunkpapa and Yanktonai Sioux, An area of 2,775 
square mi 1 es , 

4966 A.C, (1855 A.D, - November 9) s By treaty and executive order the 
"Coast Reserve was set apart for the Indians of the coast of Oregon. 

4966 A.C. (1855 A.D. - November 1 6> t By proclamation, the Klamath River 
Reserve was set apart, an area of 25 , 000 acres in California. Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1855. (June 17, 1892 - restored to public domain.) 

4966-4967 A.C. (1855-1856 A.D.) ; The Seri s resist enroachmen ts of 
Mexican ranchers in Sonora , 

4967 A,G, (1856 A.D, - February 5 ); A treaty was signed with the 
Stockbridge and Munsee, in which they ceded all remaining lands at 
Stockbridge, Wisconsin, The U . S . was to select a tract for a reserve, 

4967 A.C, (I 856 A.D. - February 11) ; A treaty and executive order was 
signed with the Menomini, in which they ceded a tract for the Stockbridge 
Reserve. 

4967 A.C, (1856 A.D, - August 7) • A treaty was signed wi th the Creeks 
and Seminole in which the Creeks ceded land to the Seminoles in Oklahoma. 

^967 A, C» (1856 A.D, — September 4) ; The Round Valley Reserve was set 
apart in California. White squatters immediately moved in to try to seize 
the best lands. 
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4968 A.C, {1857 A,D» - September 24) s A treaty was signed with the 
pawnee (four confedera ted bands) , in which they ceded land in the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, A tract was reserved in Nebraska. (By act - 
April 10 , 1876 the reserve was to be sold, and a new reserve provided 
in Oklahoma, Act of March 3, 1893 - ceded tract in Oklahoma) 

4968 A.C, ( 1 8g 7 A.D, ■- November 5) : A treaty was concluded between the 

New York Indians and the Ogden Land Co, The Tonawanda Seneca Indians 
were authorized to buy back their reservation land from the Ogden Land 
Co, with monies from the U,S, Government. 

4969 A,C, (1858 A.D,): Texas Rangers begin offensive into Oklahoma 

against the Comanches and Kiekapoos, 

4969 A.C, (1858 A, D, - June 8 ) ; By act of Congress, the Munsee or 
Christian Indians sold four sections of land that had been purchased 
from the Delawares in 1854. The Indians then moved among and con- 
federated with the Swan Creek and Black River Chippewas, 

4970 A.C, (1859 A.D, - Februa ry 28) : By act of Congress, and executive 

order, the Salt River Reserve was set aside for the Pima and Maricopa 
Indians in Arizona. 

497 Q A,C« (1859 A.D, - February 28) % By act of Congress and executive 
orders, the Gila River Reserve for Pima and Maricopa tribes, an area of 
448 square miles, in the Pima Agency in Arizona, was set apart. Execu- 
tive order - August 31, 1876 - addi tonal tract is set apartj and again 
January 10, 1879, but this order revoked June 14, 1879 and another tract 
was set apart. Another addition set apart May 5, 1882. The executive 
order - November 15, 1883 addition set apart. Act - October 1, 1886, 
ceded land in Arizona that had always been theirs, 

4970 A,C, (1859 A.D, - April 15) * The Winnebagoes were to retain a 
reserve in the eastern portion of their land in Minnesota, and the 
western portion was to be sold and monies held in trust. By act of 
Congress, February 21, 1 863 , the reserve was sold and another was to be 
set apart. 

4970 A.C, (1859^ A.D, - July 16) ; By treaty, the Chippewa and Munsee 
Reserve was set apart in the Potawatomi and Great Nemaha Agency in Kansas, 

49 70 A.C, (1859 A.D, - October 5): A reserve was set apart for the 

Western Shoshoni in Ruby Valley, Nevada by Agent Jarvis, Many years 
later it was abandoned, 

4970 A.C, (1859 A.D, - November 19) * Superintendent McDuffie reported 
abandonment of Fresno River Reserve of the Chow-chi 11a, Pohomeche, 

C hook— chanci e in California, Whites got the land, improved by the Indians, 

4970-4971 A» c » (1859-1850 A , D . ) : Kiekapoos abandon villages on Big Beaver 

Creek and ms/ve north to the Canadian River and Wild Horse Creek where other 
Kiekapoos still were. 








4971 A. Co (i860 A. D. ) : By this date the 500 Southern Kickapoos are 

sea t tered on the Canadi an , Washi ta , Sabi no, and Brazos rivers in the 
U.S. and the Remo lino River in Mexico. 

4971- 4976 A.C. (1860-1865 A,D,)s The Civil War period was very 

di f f i cul t for the Chickahominy of Virginia. One group fled to Canada, 
moving in with a band of Ojibwa (Chippewa) Indians. They later re- 
turned to Virginia for the most part, bringing at least one Ojibwa wife 
along. Of those that remained in Virginia, "the Confederates suspected 
their loyalty, and with good reason. Not a few of their young men served 
in the Union forces, and all sought to avoid being drafted into the 
Southern army." 

4971.4996 A.C. (1860-1885 )s The Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico 
wage superb defensive warfare against large numbers of U.S. troops 
and white terrorists. 

4972 A.C. (1361 A.D. - August 12): The Kickapoos alone of all the 

east and central Ckl ahoma tri bes, refuse to agree to an alliance with 
the Confederate States of America, because of their hostility towards 
Texas. The Wild Horse Creek band then goes to southern Kansas, along 
with most of the Canadian group of Kickapoos, Another group joined 
Opothl egahol o' s Village of neutral Creeks and Seminoles but Confederate 
attacks forced them to also flee to Kansas, The Kickapoos eventually 
went to Leavenworth. 

4972 A.C. (1861 A.D. - Octob er 3) * By executive order the Uintah Valley 
Utah is set aside for the bands of Utes. The remainder of claimed country 
taken by U.S. without formal purchase. 

4972 A.C. (1861 A.D. - November 15): Land was set apart for the 

Prairie bands of Pottawatomie's in Kansas, A portion was to be sold to 
the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Company. 

4972- 988 A.C. (1861-1877 A , D . ) s A1 though some warfare had occurred 
earl i er, this period saw the major assault by the U.S. on the lands of 
the Plains Indians and the latter's armed reaction. From 1861 to 1869 
(4972 to 1980 A.C.) war was general from Wyoming south to Texas from 
1865 to 1868 it spread northwards from 1869 to 1873 (4980-4984) it was 
largely limited to Texas, 1874 and 1875 (4905 and 4986 A.C.) saw it 
spread to Oklahoma, and 1876-1877 (4987-4988 A.C.) featured the last 
major Sioux war. By 1877 the Plains Indians were militarily defeated 
although Sitting Bull was free in Canada and the 1890 "war" was yet 

to come. (5001 A.C.) 

4972-4980 A.C. (1861-1869 A.D. ) : General defensive warfare is waged 

by the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, and Comanche, from 
V/yoming to Texas. 

4973 A.C. (1862 A.D.): The Southern Kickapoos end other refugee 

Indians from Oklahoma in Kansas raid continuously into Oklahoma, en- 
couraged by Union leaders. 5,000 refugees were in Kansas, 

O 
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4973 A.C, (1862 A.D - April 9)t Proposed Smith River Reserve for the 
northern California Indians, Di sconti nued July 27, 1868) 

4973 A.C, ( 1862 A,D. - June 24) ; Tribal relations of the Ottawa of 
Blanchard's Fork and Rock de Boeuf were to be dissolved in five years 
and Qttawas to become citizens of U,S», allotments to go to members of 
the tribe, land sold for school fund, land to be granted to Baptist 
church, and remainder of reserve to be sold, (Kansas) 

4973 A.C, (1862 A.D. - Fall); Machemanet leads 600 Kickapoos from 
Kansas to Texas. On the Li ttl e Concho River they were attacked by 
Texas confederate troops but repulsed the latter killing 16 Texans, 

The Kickapoos then crossed the Rio Grande and settled near Nacimlento, 
Coahuila, They joined with the Morelos Kickapoos in Mexico since 1839. 

4973 A,C, (1862-A. D . - October 23) ; Kickapoos, along with Shawnees 
and Delawares, attack the pro-confederate Tonkawas controlling Wichita 
Agency, Oklahoma. 100 Tonkawa scalps were taken. 

4973-4974 A.C, (1862-1863 A.D,) ; The easternmost Dakotas (Sioux) resist 
white trickery and agression in the so-called "Minnesota Sioux War", 

After much fighting 300 Dakota were captured and 38 of the freedom- 
fighters were hanged. 

4974 A.C. ( 1 863 A.D, - June 9) ; By treaty, and act of Congress, 

August 15, 1894, the Lapwai reserve was set apart for the Nez Perce 
tribe, an area of 50 square miles, in the Nez Perce Agency in Idaho, 
(Opened to settlement by proclamation of November 18, 1895) 

4g47 A.C. (1863 A.D. - October 2) ; By treaty and act of Congress 
January 14, 1889 and July 8, 1889 the Red Lake Reserve was set apart 
for the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chippewa in the Leech Lake 
Agency in Minnesota, an area of 1,250 square miles. Land was ceded 
in Minnesota and Dakota. 

4974 A.C, (1863 A.D, - October 7 )* Treaty with Utah-Tabeguach band, 
bounds set and land ceded, 

4975 A.C. (1864 A.D. - September) ; Papequah, Pecan and Nokowhat 
bands of Kickapoos (700 menT~wonien and children) migrate from Kansas 
to Coahiula via West Texas, They were attacked by Texas troops near 
Dove Creek but in spite of the Texans having the advantage of surprise, 
the Kickapoos won the day, killing 26, wounding 60, killing 65 horses, 
and losing only 15. (This was on January 8, 1865) The Kickapoos then 
went on to Coahiula, 

4974,4976 A,c. (1863-1865 A.D.) ; About 1,300 Kickapoos (Kikapuak) 
settle in northern Mexico (Coahiula) to get away from the U.S. and to 
be able to fight against the Anglo-Texans. 

4975 A.C. (1864 A.D,); Nokowhat leads a band of 100 Kickapoos from 
Kansas to Mexico. He returned in 1867 (4978 A.C.) to find that all 
of their rights on the Kansas reservation had been taken away. 




4975 A.C, (1864 A.D.): Keoquack leads 50 Kickapoo to southwest Kansas^ 
in protest of allotment policy at Leavenworth reservation. They went on 
a buffalo hunt, returned to Leavenworth in 1865 (4976 A.C,), then to 
Oklahoma in 1874 (4985 A.C.). 

4976 A.C. (1864 A. D. - January 15) ; The establishment of the Bosque 
Redondo Reserve for the Apache was approved. An area of 40 square miles 
in New Mexico, 



4975 A.C, (1864 A.D. - April 8) : By act of Congress the Hoopa Valley 

Reserve was set apart for the"Hunsa tung, Hupa, Klamath River, Miskeet, 
Redwood, Saiaz, Sermol ton, and Tishlanaton tribes, an area of 155 square 
miles in California. It was allocated August 21, 1864, Executive order- 
June 23, 18?6 proclaims bounds. Executive order - October 16, 1891 extends 
limits of reserve. Act - June 17, 1892 restores Klamath reserve to public 

domai n ■ 



4975 A.C, (1864 A.D, - April 18): By acts of Congress, the RoundValley 

(Noma Cult) Reserve was set apart for the Clear Lake* Concow* Little take* 
Nomelaki* Pit River * Potter Valley* Redwood* Wailaki and Yuki tribes* an 
a i -ea of 50H> square miles in California# 

4975 A.C. (1864 A.D* - July 18): By order of Secretary of Interior the 

U.S. took possession of "lands of the Chehalis, Klatsop, Chinook, Kliki tat 
and other tribes in Washington. A reserve was set apart in northwestern 
Washi ng ton . 

4975 A.C. (1864 A.D. - October 14) : A treaty was signed with the Klamath 

and Modok tri bes and Yohooskin band of Snake Indians, in which land was 
ceded in Oregon and Washington, Bounds of a reserve were to be set at 
Klamath Lake, 



4975 A.C. (1864 A.D. - Novem ber 29) : Col, Chi vington' s band of CHorado 

whi te ki 1 1 ers a ttack^B I ack Kettle's peaceful Cheyenne camp at Sand Creek. 

Up to 500 men, women and children were murdered and carved up, many 
begging for mercy, 

4976 A.C, (1865 A.D,): All Kickapoos have left their Kansas reservation 

for the south, except' for the Kennekuk group. The exodus was caused by 
white crooks and crooked BIA officials. 

4976 A C (1865 A.D.) : By this date all of the Southern Kickapoos are 

settled in Coahuila, M exico. There are 1,300 altogether. Then in 1867 
(4978 A.C.) Nokowha t and his group of 100 returned north to Leavenworth. 

4976 A.C. (1865 A. Do - March 3) : By act of Congress, the Colorado River 

Reserve for ^the Chemehuevi * Watapai* Kowi a * Cocop a* Mohave and Yuma tribes* 
an area of 376 square miles in the Colorado River Agency in Arizona was 
set aside. Executive order - May 15, 1876 correctly defines bounds of 
reserve. 

4976 A.C. (18 61 a . n. - July 10) : By order of Secretary of Interior two 
reserves were to be set apart for the Washoes in Nevada and California, 

I © se thei r land had been taken .over by settlers. No M sui table land" 

\ vai 1 ab 1 e and no further action was^ta ken. 
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4976 A , C . (.1865 A.D. - August 12): A treaty was signed with the Snake 

(Wollpah-pe tribe) in "which they ceded land in Oregon, and they removed 
to a reservation for the Klarruths, 

49/6 A.C. ( I86g A.D, - September 29) ; A treaty was signed with the 
Osage in which they ceded 2 portions of their reservation in Kansas and 
granted one section in trust to Catholic missions. 

4976 A.C, (1865 A.D. - October 10) ; Treaty with Si oux-Mi nicon jou band 
of Dakota to acknowledge authority of U.S, 

49/6-4979 A.C, ( l86g-l 86 8 A.D.) i The U.S, tries to violate its treaties 
with the Lakota and a war results. The Lakota are successful, the U.S. 
is forced to back down, and peace is restored. 

4 976 A.C. (1865 A.D. - November 15) ; The Middle Oregon bands relinquish 
right of hunting on land ceded to U.S. by treaty of June 25, 1855- 

4976 A.C. (1865 A.D, - December 21) ; By executive order a part of the 
reserve for the Indians on the coast of Oregon was released, 

4976-^990 A.C, (1865-1879 A.D.): A group of Kickapoo (Kikapuak) living 

in Coahuila, Mexico wage con tinuous, effective warfare across the Rio 
Grande against the Angl o-Texans , The Kickapuak destroyed millions of 
dollars worth of property, killed hundreds of Texans, and completely 
desolated entire counties in south Texas. 

4- 977 A.C. (1866 A.D,) s Indians were still being held as semi-slaves 
t"peones") in New Mexico . 

4977 A.C, (1866 A.D.) t Any person with H, or more Negro ancestry was 
legally held to be "a colored person" in Virginia, thus threatening the 
Indian identity of some individuals. Any Indian was now defined as a 
person with % or more Indian ancestry who was */8 or less part-Negro. 
(This definition was repeated in 1910, except that having 1/16 or more 
of African descent defined one as a "colored person".) 

4977 A.C, (1866 A.D, - April 28) ; A treaty was signed with the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw in which they ceded land, the right-of-way for railroad 
and agreed to receive and locate 10,000 Kansas Indians in Oklahoma. 

49 77 A,C. (1866 A.D, - June 14 ) % A treaty was signed with the Creek in 
which they ceded the western half of their reserve for the location of 
friendly Indians in Oklahoma. 

4 977 A.C, (1866 A.D, - July 4 ) t The U.S. guarantee payment to the 
TJal aware for land sold to Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Railroad Co, 
by i860 treaty. Delaware sold rest of reserve to Missouri River Rail- 
road Co, The U.S. agreed to sell a reserve to the Del awares . 

4977 A.C, (1866 A.D, - July 27 ) : Agreement at Fort Berthold with 

Arikara, Grosventre, and Mandan in Dakota for peace. 
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4977 A.C . (1866 A.D, - September 22 ) s By executive order, the Shoalwater 

Reserve was set apart tor the Shoe Twa ter and Ghehalis, an area of *5 square 
mile in the Puyallup Agency in Washington, 

4977 A.C, (1866 A.D, - December 21 ) i In the Fetterman Battle the Sioux 
ambushed and cut up a small detachment of troops on the Bozeman Trail, 
Public opinion demanded a reassessment of Indian policy. There were in- 
vestigations and policy innovations but nothing done to bring any improve- 
ment. 



4978 A.C, (1867 A,D,)s The Board of Indian Commissioners was established 
by Congress in responle to a general demand for a non-partisan group to 
oversee the administration of Indian affairs. Staffed by reformers it was 
frequently at odds with the Interior Department in its 65 year history. 

As it resigned itself to seeing its advice go unheeded, relations improved, 

4978 A.C, (1867 A.D. - Ju ne l4)s By treaty and acts of Congress of 
March 3, 1 89 1 and August 15, 1 854 , the Coeur d'Alene Reserve was set apart 
for the Coeur d'Alene,, Kutenai, Pend d ' Orel 1 1 e, and Spokane tribes, an 
area of 632 square miles, in the Colville Agency in Idaho, (Act of 

July 13, 1892 - portion of reserve restored to public domain. Confirmed 
August 15, 1894) 

4979 A.C. (1868 A . D. - May J) : By treaty, a reserve was set apart for the 

Crow in Montana . 

4979 A.C, ( 1 868 A.D, - May 10) : The Northern bands of Cheyenne and 

Arapaho moved to the Big Sioux reservation in Dakota, and ceded all other 
claims. 



4979 A.C, (1868 A.D, - June 1): By treaty the Navajo Reserve was set 

apart in Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. 



4979 A,C e (1 868 A.D, - July 3 )* By treaty and acts of June 22 and 
December 15 $ 1874, tRe Wi hd Ri ver or Shoshorii Reserve was set apart for 
the Bannock and Eastern Shoshoni , an area of 2,828 square miles in Wyoming, 
They relinquished all other lands. 



4979 A.C, (1868 A.D, - July 3) s By treaty and acts of Congress of 
July 3, 1882, September 1, 1888, February 23, 1889 and March 3 # 1891 » the 
Fort Hall Reserve was set apart for the Bannock and Shoshone tribes. An 
area of 1,350 square miles in Idaho, By agreement July 18, 1 88 1 - cede 
right away through reserve, and ratified July 3$ 1882 and September 1, 1888, 



4979 A.C. (1868 A.D, - July 27): By act of Congress, the Smith River 

reserve 7 n Ca TT form a was d'Tscon ti nued and the Indians moved to the Hoopa 
Valley and Round Valley reserve. The Mendocino reserve was also restored 
to public domain. 



4979 A.C. (1868 A.D, - September 24) ; By unratified treaty and act of 
Congress of February 23, 1889 the Lemhi Reserve was set apart for the 
Bannock, Sheepeater, and Shoshoni Tribes. An area of 100 square miles in 
Idaho. Executive orders - February 12, 1875 - set apart a tract. 
Agreement - May 14, i860 ceded portion of Lemhi reserve. 
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eovo » r (1868 A.D.): Apache captives were being sold as Haves for 

in asking price Si 5^0 each In Arizona. 

. r, r- ( i q aq a n Auaus £ 10)*, Ry executive order a reserve was 

established for the Cheyenne ap— rapaho in Oklahoma. 

4980 A.C. (1869 A.P.)= Indians were still being , sold in ^e^centra^ 
?tx^r^!^i-n rn Therwe;; V % U ^ up, P»t in pans, and 
sold each Monday morning, 

by the Canadian government, 

, o» „ /iOAo i R 7 R AD): The U.S, government tries to to. ce the 

4q 80-‘4?^ fl, r- i- r „ erva t ans in Oklahoma but Kiowas, 

southern plains -om' allies keep up raids on their old Texas enemies 
Comanches, and some allies Keep up 



Bv executive order, the Mission 

4981 A.C. U">» ; tFt DiegeKos, Kawia, San Luis Rey, Serranos 

and^ TemecuTa'^tHbes? 4 Sy^oheserv^ in an area of 282 st.uare miles 



4oSl a .r. (1870 A. n. - January 31) s 



ana lemetuia . _ 4 _ 

in the Mission Tule Agency in California 



4981 



A.C. (1870 A.D. - March 30? * 



By executive order the Round ^ 
(Executive order - July 26, 1876 



T^i^rve Tn Cali fornTa i s en 1 aTi'ed . 

Camp Wright added to reserve#) 

4981 A.C. (1870 A. D. - April 1 2): 

Arikara, tiros i/eulie and nandan at For u l/l3, 1880 restores a 

Other land relinquished. Executive order^dul^O,^ 
portion to public domain, sets ap 

4981 A.C. ( 1870 A.D. - July 15 ) 

of Texas and Mexico were to be c 
homa. Again - Act of Congress 



. By act of Congress the roving Kiekapoos 
Ollected and placed on a reserve in Okla- 
June 22, 18/4, 



subsistence. 



February 6): By act of Congress, all land except 



to be. 

sold. 



MR74 1875 A D )* Powerful U.S. armies attack the Kiowas, 

-j — (1874-1 75 ■ " d f ea ting the Indians and confining them 

Comanches, and allies, finally defeating 



4985-4986 A.C. 



on reservations. 



V. 



O 

:RiC 



( 5082 A.C.) 



A Century of Colonial Oppression to 1 971 A.D^ 

4962-4991 O85|^880|s A^^ , .^e^fnaflolution of th^ IndJan^^ 

probiems^.^Ih Lssence^ 1 the' plans cal 1 ed for the complete taking over of 

, ■ 2 T 3 
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4962-4991 A»C» ( 1851-1 880 1 s A, D , ) ; contl nued 

tribal affairs by colonial administrators (the BIA), the complete destruc- 
tion of the tribes, and the rapid reduction of the size of the Indian land 
base. Commissioner Lea set 'Forth the doctrine in 1851 (4972 A.C.) when 
he called for the Indian's "concentration, their domes ticati on and their 
incorporation,,," In 18,57 (4968 A.C,) Commissioner Denver advocated small 
reservations which would force the Indians to become farmers and in which 
the land would be allotted individually. In 1862 Commissioner Smith said 
that Indians should be regarded as "wards of the government". By the 1880’s 
this new policy was in full operation, 

4973 A.C, (1862 A,D, ) : Secretary of the Interior Caleb Smith advocates a 

sharp change in Indian policy. He asserts that tribes should no longer be 
regarded as independent (self-governing) nations. Instead the Indians should 
be treated as "wards of the government". This policy was gradually put into 
effect and is the origin of the "trust Powers" doctrine of the B|A„ 

4981 A.C. (l870 A.D.)t The 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution guarantees 
citizenship to "all persons born or naturalized in the United States". In- 
dians? however, were subsequently excluded from citizenship rights, even when 
residing off-reservation, except when granted citizenship by a special act 

of Congress, 

4982 A.C, (1871 A.D. ) : The Supreme Court, in McKay vs. Campbell , holds that 

Indians born in tribal allegiance are not born "in the United States" and 
are not citizens, "The Indian tribes ... have always been held to be dis- 
tinct and independent political communities, retaining the right of self- 
government, . . " 

4982 A.C. (1871 A.D. March 3)s Up until this time Indian lands were extin- 
guished only under treaty clause, then the Federal government abolished the 
practice of recognizing the tribes as independent nations. By 1890 A.D. In- 
dian title to all public domain had been extinguished, except in Alaska and 
in the portions included in 162 reservations, and those acquired by individ- 
uals through purchase. The take-over of Indian lands was illegal, however. 

4982 A.C, (1871 A.D. November I4)i The Bitter Root Valley Reservation of 
Montana was canceled by Executive Order, It had been established for the 
Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend d' Oreilles Indians in the treaty of July 
16 , 1855. 

4983 A.C, (1872 A,D. ) : Commissioner of Indian Affairs Francis C. Walker 

states that? "There is no question of national dignity ... involved in 
the treatment of savages by civilized powers. With wildmen, as with wild 
beasts the question of whether in a given situation one shall fight, coax, 
or run, is a question merely ©f what is easiest and safest". 

4983 A.C. (1872 A.D, May 8) : By act of Congress the remaining of the "Trust" 

and "Diminished reserve" land of the Kansa was sold and they were removed to 

Oklahoma. Act - July 5, 1876 provides for sale of unsold land in Kansas to 

settlers. Act - March 16, i860 extends time for payment for land. 
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4983 A.C. C 1 87 2 A.D, May 29 )» By the act of Congress the Chippewa of Lake 
Superior were to be removed from the Lac de Flambeau, Lac Court Oreille, and 
Fond du Lac reserve, and put on the Bad River reserve. Most refused and so 
the order was not carried out. 

By act of Congress a negotiation was made with the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
for the release of their reserve and they were assigned a reserve within the 
Creek and Seminole reserve in Oklahoma. Ceded two tracts - March 3, 1891 
(5002 A „ C , ) . 

4983 A,C, Cl872 A.D. June l)s By act of Congress a tract was partitioned 
among the members of the Me-shi n-go-me-sia band of the Miami in Indiana. 

4983 A.C, (I 872 A.C. June 5)s By act of Congress the amended reserve select- 
ed for the Great and Little Osage was confirmed, and it was provided that 
the Kansas tribe could settle within the limits of the tract in Oklahoma. 

The selection of the Kansas tribe was confirmed. By act of Congress the Flat- 
head tribe was removed from Bitter Root Valley and were to be established 
on the Jocko reserve, in Montana, 

4983 A.C, (1872 A „D. October 19)s In an agreement with the Wichita and af- 
filiated bands, they ceded all claim to lands in Texas, Louisiana and Okla- 
homa. A reserve was to be set apart in Oklahoma. 

4983 A.C. (1872 A.D, December 14); By Executive order the Chiricahua Reserve 
was set apart for the Apache in Arizona. The order was cancelled Oct. 30, 
1876 . The Camp Grant reserve (established Nov, 9, 1871) was restored to pub- 
lic doma in. 

The Apache's White Mountain reserve in Arizona was enlarged. (Set Nov. 

9, 1871). Executive order April 27, 1876 restores a portion of this reserve 
to public domain, 

4984 A.C, (1873 A.D.); U.S. troops invade Mexico and stage a surprise attack 
on the Kickapoo village in Coahuila while the warriors are gone. Many per- 
sons of all ages and sexes were killed, the villages were burned, and 40 pris- 
oners were carried off. 

4984 A.C, (1873 A.D. January 9): By Executive order, the Tule River Reserve 

was set apart for the Kawia, Kings River, Monache, Tehon, Tule, and Wi chumni 
tribes, an area of 76 square miles, in the Mission Tule Agency in California* 
Reserve canceled by Executive orders, Oct, 3, 1873 and Aug. 3 f 1878 , 

4984 A.C. (1873 A.D. January 11 )s Kentipoos (Capt. Jack) and his fifty 
brave Modoc freedom-fighters commence their heroic defense of the Modoc 
Lava Bed stronghold against 400 white soldiers armed with howitzers. They 
held out for 3 months against 1000 men, losing only five as against 81 whites. 

4984 A.C, (1873 A.D, March 12): By Executive order a reserve was set apart 

for the Pa lute at the Moapa river in Nevada. Order canceled Feb. 12, 1874 
Another reserve set apart. Remainder of Pa lute claims in Utah, Arizona, 

Nevada and California taken by U.S, without formal purchase. Act - March 3, 
1875 a portion restored to public domain, 1,000 acres retained for future 
*-^perve, and was approved by Executive order, July 3, 1875 (4986 A.C e ) 0 
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4984 A.C . (1873 A.D. August); By Executive order a portion of the San Car- 
los division of White Mountain reserve for the Apache, in Arizona, was res- 
tored to public domain. 

Another portion restored to public domain, July 21, 1874, and again 
Jan, 26, 1877, and again March 31, 1877. 

4984 A.C, (1873 A,D, September 9); By Executive order, and treaty of Jan. 

22 , 1855 , the Swi nomi sh Reserve boundaries were set for the Dwamish, Etak— 
mir, Lummi , Snohomish, Sukwamish, and Swi nomi sh, and area of 2 3/4 square 
miles in the Tulalip Agency in Washington. 

4984 A.C. (1873 A.D, November 8)1 By Executive order a reserve was set 
apart for the Coeur d'Alene, Southern Spokane and others in Idaho. Confirm- 
ed March 3, 1891 (5002 A.C.). 

4984 A.C. (1873 A.D. December): Over 300 Kickapoos move from Mexico to Ok- 

lahoma to rejoin the 40 prisoners taken earlier in the year* About half 
of the Southern Kickapoos were still in Mexico in scattered bands. 

4984 A.C. (1873 A.D. December 10)s By Executive order a reserve was to be 
set apart for the Jicarilla Apache on the San Juan river in New Mexico. 

4985 A.C. (1874 A.D. ) ; The Kickapoos still in Mexico are scattered west 
from Coahui 1 a across Chihuahua and south into Durango, Cheeno was their 
principal leader. During 1875 U.S, representatives meet with them at Santa 
Rosa, Coahuila, and Zaragoza and Durango* The citizens of Coahui 1 a and 
Durango were opposed to the removal of the Kickapoos, needing their help 
against the Apaches. Kickapoos decide to stay in Mexico except for Mos- 
quito's band of 115 persons. 

4985 A.C. (1874 A.D. March 19)s By Executive order the Walker River Res- 
erve was set apart for the Paiute. An area of 498 4; square miles in the 
Nevada Agency in Nevada. It had been a reservation for ten years. 

4985 A.C. (1874 A.D. March 23 ) 1 By Executive order the Pyramid Lake, or 
Truckee Reserve, was set aside for the Paiute. An area of 503'4 square miles 
in the Nevada Agency in Nevada, It had been in existense for about 14 years. 

4985 A.C, (1874 A.D. June 22); By act of Congress, 20 sections were to be 
purchased from the Omahas in Nebraska, on which to locate the Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes, 

4985 A.C, (1874 A.D. June 23 ) * An agreement was made wi th the Eastern 
Shawnee in which they ceded a tract of their, reserve in Oklahoma, 

4985 A.C. (1874 A.C. July 1): By Executive order a reserve was set aside 

for the Papago in Arizona. Dec, 12, 1882 the Gila Bend reserve is set apart 
for Papago and others, 

4986 A.C, (1875 A.D, March 3): By act of Congress, the Modoc Reserve was 

set apart in the Quapaw Agency in Oklahoma, by sale of land from Eastern 
Shawnee, This was to be a place of banishment for Captain Jack's freedom- 

fighters. 216 
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4 98 6 A.C. (1 875 A.D, - March) • By act of Congress the Moapa River 
Reserve (formerly the Muddy Valley Reserve) was set and occupied by 
the Chemehuevi „ Kaibab, Pawipit, Paiute, and Shivwits. An area of 
1% square miles in the Nevada Agency in Nevada. 

4986 A,C, (1875 A,D« - April 23 ) t By executive order, the Camp 
Verde Reserve for the Apache Mohave (Yavapai) Indians in Arizona, 
was revoked. 

4987 A.C, (1876 A.D. - June 25) s Sioux and Cheyenne freedom-fighters 
completely annihilate Custer and his 2 65 men at the Little Big Horn. 

4988 A.C, (1877 A.D. - February 28 ) : By act of Congress and by 

treaty of April 29, 1868, the Sioux (Standing Rock) Reserve was set 
apart for the Blackfeet, Hunkpapa, Lower & Upper Yanktonai Sioux. 

An area of 4,176 square miles. 

4988 & 4997 A.C. (1877 & 1886 A.D. - April 16 & May 4) ^ By executive 
order the Duck Val 1 ey Reserve was set, and occupied by the Paiute and 
Western S ho shorn* . An area of 488 square miles in Nevada. ("treaty - 
October 1, 1_863] * Executive order — May 4, 1886 an addition to reserve 
for Paiute {"paddy Cap's band"} . 

4988 A.C. (1877 A.D. - May 10 ) t By executive order a tract was set 
apart, the Carlin Farms reserve for the Northwestern Shoshoni in Nevada. 

4989 A.C. (1878 A.D,) ; Keoquarek leads 40 northern Kiekapoo to 
Oklahoma to join the Mexican Kiekapoo. 

4989 A.C, (1878 A.D. - May 27) ; By act of Congress the Nez Perce of 
Joseph's band were to be removed from Fort Leavenworth and located 

on a reserve purchased from the Cherokee in Oklahoma. 

4990 A*C « (1879 A.D.)s Capt. R. H. Pratt founds Carlisle Indian School 

as a place Where j ndi an pupils are to be kept as far away from their 
people as possible in order to de— indianize them. Pratt said "to 
civilize the Indian, put him in the midst of civilization. To keep 

him civilized, keep him there." 

4991 A.C. (i860 A.D,) ; By this date the last of the great southern 
herd of buffalo were gone, all slaughtered. 

4992 ACC. (1881 A.D. - March 3 ) : By act of Congress - Oto and Missouri 

remainder of reserve in Nebraska and Kansas sold (June 10, 1872) and 
they were moved to a reserve in Oklahoma that was purchased from the 



4993 A.C. (1882 A.D. - August 5) ; By act of Congress, the Papago 
Reserve was set apart for the Papago tribe, an area of 43 square miles 
in the Pima Agency in Arizona. 



Cherokee. 
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4993 A.C , ( 1 882 A.D. - December 16 ) % By executive order, the Moqui 

(Hopi ) Reserve was set apart for the Moqui (Hopi) tribe, an area of 
3,863 square miles in the Navajo Agency in Arizona, 

4994 A.C, ( 1 883 A .D . - January 4) ; By executive order the Hualpai 
(Wal apai ) Reserve for t he Wa 1 apa i tribes was set apart, an area of 
1,142 square miles in the Walapai Agency in Arizona, 

4994 A.C , (1883 A.D. - July 6)4 By executive order a reserve was 

set apart for the Yuma in Arizona, Executive order - January 9, 1884 
reserve restored to public domain. A new reserve is established in 
California, Act - October 1, 1886, ceded land in Arizona that had 
always been theirs, 

4995 A.C. (1884 A ,D .) * The Supreme Court, in Elk vs, W1 1 kl ns , holds 
that a detribal i zed tax-paying Indian legally resident in Nebraska 

was not granted citizenship by the 1 4th Amendment because Indian tribes 
_re "alien nations", Indian tribes were said to be not subject to 
U.S. jurisdiction, 

4995 a.C, (1884 A.D. - July 12) 1 By executive order the Chilocco 
Industrial School Reserve was set apart, in Oklahoma, 640 acres. 

4995 A.C. (1884 A.D. - October 3 > 2 By executive order the Pueblo 
Tndustri al School Reserve of 65 . 79 " acres was set apart in New Mexico, 



4995 & 5011 A.C. (1884 & 1900 A.D. - November 26 & March 19) i By 
executive order the Northern Cheyenne Reserve was set apart. An area 
of 765 square miles in the Tongue River Agency in Montana. 

4996 A.C. (1885 A.D. - March 3) ; By act of Congress negotiations 
were made with Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokee to open to settlement 
unassigned land ceded August 11, March 21 & July 19, 1866 in Oklahoma. 

4997 A.C. (1886 A.D.) t In U.S. vs. Kaqatna the Supreme Court holds 
that the Indians are "under the political control of the U.S,,,," 

This directly contradicted Elk vs. Wi 1 ki ns of 1884 (4995 A.C.) but was 
necessary to support the growing power of the BIA. 



4998 A.C. (1887 A.D .) t The Dawes Allotment Act sought to break up 
tribal ly owned lands and divide them up among individuals, with the 
"surplus" going to whites. This act not only had the effect of destroy 
ing tribal corporate and social existence, but also gave the Indian 
agents tremendous power over individual Indians. For -the first time in 
many areas the agents could control which Indians used what lands. 



4990-4995 A.C. (1887-1933 A.D.): Thanks to the Dawes Allotment Act 
(Termination) the Indian land base dropped om 1 30 million acres in 
I 887 to 49 million acres in 1 933 • 
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4998 A.C, ( 1 887 A.D.): The Commissioner of Indian Affairs forbids 

the use of Indian languages in Indian schools. 

4999 A.C. (1888)S Samaria Church disbanded as a white church and is 
taken over by the Chi ckahomi ny . 

4999 A.C. (188 A. P. - May 1 ) ; By act of Congress a reserve was 
established for the Indians of the. Fort Peck Agency in Montana and 
also for the Indians of Fort Belknap Agency. 

5000 A.C. (1889 A.D.) : Commissioner of Indian Affairs Morgan 

advocates the elimination of all Indian reservations and tribes. The 
Indian is to be "indi vi dualized and conform to the white man s ways, 
peaceably if they will, forceably if they must...” 

5000 A.C. (1889 A.D. - March 1): An act of Congress established a 

U.S, court in the Indian territory and it largely prevented the five 
civilized tribes from entering into leases or contracts with other than 

thei r own . 

5001 A.C, (1890 A.D.) : In this year alone more than 17*400,000 acres, or 

one _ sev enth of al 1 remaining Indian land, was taken from Indians by 

the Federal government for redistribution to whites. 

5002 A.C. (1891 A.D, - January 12); By act of Congress the Secretary 

of interi or i s authori zed to appoint three commissioners to select 
reservations for each band of Mission Indians of California. 

500 2 A.C. (1891 A.D . - March 3 )_ : By act of Congress the Fort Berthold 

peger ve was set ap a ft $ also by unrat i f i ed agreement of September 17* 
and July 27, 1866, occupied by Arikara, Grosventre, and Mandan in 
North Dakota, an area of 1,382% square miles. Executive order June 17* 1892 
addition set apart. 

9004 A.C, (1893 A.D, - February 20) i By acts of Congress the White 
Mountain or San Carlos Reserve was set apart for the Arivaipa, Chi lion, 
Chiricahua, Coyotero, Membreno, Mogotlon, Mohave, Pinal, San Carlos, 

Tonto and Yuma Apache tribes, an area of 2,866 square miles in Arizona. 

5005 A.C, (1894 A.D .) 1 U.S. troops forcibly gathered up Hopi children 

and punished their parents for resisting enforced white education. 

5007 A.C. (1896 A.D .) t All of the male Indians on the Mescalero Apache 
Reservation are forced to have their hair cut short. (This also happened 
at all schools and on many other reservations.) 

5009 A.C, (1898 A. D. - D e cember 22) : By executive order, the Hualapai 

Indian School Reserve was set apart for the Hualapai Indians in Arizona, 

5010 A.C. (1899 A.D .) : The U.S. Supreme Court, in Stephens vs. 

Cherokee Nation , holds that Congress has a "plenary power of legislation" 
over Indian tribes "subject only to the Constitution of the United States. 
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^013 A.C , 
Court decides 



( 1 902 A.D .) : In Lone Wolf vs, 



Hi t chock the U.S, Supreme 

that Congress STtfiTpower to ignore the Provisions of 
treaties with Indian tribes whenever it thinks it is in the 
of the U.S, and the Indians, 



5016 A.C. • (1905 



200 Kickapoo go to Coahuila, promised help by 

i — j t hPxTare however, not welcomed by Mexico because or 

“rinklSThSTt. and changed character. Other Kickapoo 
were doing well at Nacimiento. 

rnig A c (1907 A.D .) i The Kickapoo newcomers to Coahuila move to an 
50 lo A.C . — U yu/ „* r; n„,„.i as Arizona. Some return to 



abandoned ranch 20 miles sou tn hern Mexico, between Sonora 

Oklahoma in 1916, Others wandered across northern Mexic , 

and Coahuila and occasionally to Oklahoma, 

rno 9 a r (1911 A D.): U.S, Army forcibly entered Hotevilla and 

baptur'ed'si xty-nine " Ho pi children (who were taken away for many years, 
not being allowed to return home even for vacations). 

In U.S, vs. Nice the U.S, Supreme Court holds 
citizen can still be treated as a ward 



5027 A.C 
that 



(1916 A.D.) : 



tnai an Indian who has become a . 

and that Congress can still regulate his affairs. 



Ear 1y) • Canadian government begins attack upon 



rndl A r (1920 A.D. - Early : Canadian govern...*..., -fa-" 

lyfel - si T N itTonT-ChTin on Six Nations Reservation. 



traditional Six Nations 

_ / 1 noo i q 9 /i a n i * The BIA tries to break up and destroy 

50 33-5035 A.C. 0^22-1924 A, ») » lands are to be qi ven to squatters 

th¥ Indian pueblos of New Mexico, Pueblo lands are to be g ven g 

Also Mescal ero Apache lands are to be taken. These errorc 

, . a E 1 — J a n »— rt 1“ n I Eh C , 



by the all -Pueblo Council and other groups 

* _ MQ« 1Q9Q AD h The Bureau of Indian Affairs openly 

;oy ( ■ s tradition,, religions, in addition 

to continuing to persecute the Native American Church. 

5095 A.C. (1924 A.D .) 



Congress acts to "grant" citizenship to all 

,noi ans " who are not y« t citizens. This was f Tho^n" i n the U s! 

Amendment guaranteed citizenship to all persons born in the U.S. 

En „ , r ( iq 2 6 AD.): Commissioner of Indian Affairs Burke visits 

Taos Pueb 1 o an^Throw s the whole pueblo council into prison for violating 
the BIA’s "religious crimes code". 

kt rsi 

of the BIA educational program is revealed. 

A.C. (1929-1933 are introduced into the.BIA 

1 and^and 1 develop? ng H p 1 ans°f or * reduci ng^ t he power^of Indian agents on 
reservations. 
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5044- 5061 A.C, (1933-195Q A.D .) i During this period the BIA was 
controlled by white reformers Xheaded by John Collier) who wished 
to apply social science theory to Indian development. The reform 
leaders were sympathetic to Indian cultural values and desired to 
stop the loss of Indian land. They also tried to stimulate eco- 
nomic development on the reservation. On the other hand* these 
reformers were elitists who failed to turn power over to the Indian 
people. They wanted to reform from above. They also failed to 
understand the Indian desire for self-determination, by and large. 

The basic relation of Indians to the larger society really did not 
change in this period, 

5045- 5046 A.C, (1934-1935 A,D») ; The Indian Reorganization Act 

i s adopted by Congress and signed into law. The IRA ostensibly gave 
elected tribal councils the power to control their own budgets, hire 
attorneys, and Incorporate. On the other hand, the Secretary of the 
Inter i or retained final authority and the BIA retained most of its 
old power. 

5052 A.C, ( 1941 A.D. - May 26) s Senate ratifies convention meeting 
at the Inter-American Indian Institute. Refers to Patzcuaco Conference 
"last year" and New Division of Inter-American Cooperation to be set 
up in BIA* No Indians are involved in the Inter-American Indian 
Institute — or In the planning for it, 

5052 A.C, (1941 A.D. March 4-7 )s Institute on the Future of the Am- 

erican Indian, at the Museum of Modern Art (N.Y.) in connection with the 
exihibition of Indian Art there. "This Institute deals with a very 
unusual instance of applied social science, . . , the experiment now 
going on in the guided acculturation of the American Indian in the U.SJ 1 
the conference was developed by the American Association on Indian 
Affairs without Indian involvement. 



5055 A.C. (1944 A.D.)s Board of AAIA votes to participate in a confer- 
ence on Post - War Planning for Indians, (April 20-22), It was jointly 
sponsored by AAIA, ACLU — Indian Committee, Indian Committee of Home 
Missions Council, and Indian Rights Assoc. Almost no Indians were in- 
volved in the conference, except for Christian preachers. 

5057 A.C. (1946 A.P.); The U.S. Congress establishes the Indian Claims 
Commission in order to acquire title to millions of acres of illegally 
seized Indian land and in order to subsidize "ambulance-chasing" white 
attorneys . 



5062-5079 A.C. (1951-1968 A.D, )<s During this period the BIA came under 
the control of white elitists who undid many of the reforms of the 1933* 
1950 A.D. (5044-5061 A.C.) period. During the 1 950 1 s (5061 A.C.) these 
whites favored the destruction of the tribes and a return to the Dawes 
"termination" philosophy. Indian lands began to be lost again. White 
corporations began to get control of Indian resources. The "relocation 1 
program commenced, et cetera. After I960 A.D, (5071 A.C.) the Kennedy- 
Johnson administrations slowed down termination but otherwise the BIA 
1 mV emained decidedly anti-Indian, ' 
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5063-5068 A.C, (1952-1957 A e D.)s The BIA's "relocation/' orogram moves 
17,000 Indians to such cities as Los Angeles, Chicago, Oeiver, and San 
Franci sco-Qakl and, At least 5,000 of these returned home by 1957 A.D, 

(5068 A.C.). 

5064 A.C, (1953 A.D. August I ) ; The U,S. Congress resolves to terminate 
all U.S, Indians, expanding the policy already applied in Oklahoma, New 
York and other states. Emphasis was to be placed on California, Florida, 
Texas, and on the Flatheads, Klamaths, Menominees, Potawatomis of Kansas, 
and Turtle Mountain Chippewas. 

$064-5071 A.C. (1953-1960 A.D,); Anti- Indian congressmen anxious to open 
up reservation lands, along with assimi 1 ationi sts , get Congress to adopt 
a resolution calling for the destruction of the tribes, beginning with 
those of California and certain other areas. This was not a new policy 
but a return to the Dawes program and to the policy followed in New York 
State and Oklahoma. The BIA rapidly began to terminate tribes. In Calif- 
ornia the BIA eliminated many federal services without the proper legal 
authority. 

5065 A.C. (1954 A,D,)s New York Project (Robert Moses) seizes St. kegis 
Mohawkl and* Mohawks seek compensation. » (1959 — U.S, Supreme Court refuses 
to hear the case.) 

5065-5066 A.C, (1954-1955 A.D.)i The "Eisenhower" Supreme Court, in Tee - 
hit- ton Indians vs. U.S . , holds that the U.S. can seize Indian property 
without compensation unless Congress had specifically granted title to the 
I ndi ans • 

5067 A.C. (1956 A.D. Summer) ; Plans for Kinzua Dam reactivated on the 
Allegany Reservation. It was to flood 9000 habitable acres, leaving only 
2300 good acres. (Corn Planters grave was to be flooded). 

5072 A.C. (1961 A.D,); Newly-elected President John F. Kennedy appoints 
a "Task Force on Indian Affairs" headed by Phillips Petroleum Company 
vice-president W.W.Keeler and including no Indians, The Ta.sk Force, after 
months of study, came up with platitudes except that termination was to 
be de-emphasized. Subsequently, Kennedy appointed an ex-Dernocrati c poli- 
tician, Phil leo Nash, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

5072 A.C. (1961 A.D, February)! Basil Williams, President of the Allegheny 
Seneca, asked President Kennedy to stop the Kinzua Dam pending an impart- 
ial investigation. This plea was ignored and the dam proceeded to flood 
the Seneca’s lands, violating a 1794 treaty. 

5073 A.C, (1962 A 5 D, December 6); Commissioner Phil leo Nash states that 
the U.S, has some S75?0QQ Indians and Eskimos, of whom only 380,000 are 
served by the BIA. "The balance of the Indian population - around 1 79,000, 
consists of people who live away from Indian country and are, for all 
practical purposes, indistinguishable from non-reservation Indians". 
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V j * Continuing Native Resistance; 4986-5068 A.C. (l875-19iL7 A . D . ) : 

4986-4993 A.C. (1875-1882 A.D.); Mexicans begin to try to move into and 
take over Yaqui territory in Sonora in 1875* Cajeme, Captai n— General of 
the Yaqui , organizes Yaqui troops and open warfare begins. In 1877 the 
Mayos joined with the Yaquis. From 1877 to 1882 A.D. (4988-4993 A.C.) 
both tribes maintained an armed truce with the Mexicans. Cajeme built 
forts and trained his soldiers# 

4986-5001 A.C. (1875-1890 A.D.)t The Kickapoos in Oklahoma actively and 
successfully resist the establishment of a school on their lands. They 
were opposed to white-style education. 

4986- 5007 A.C. (1875-1896 A.D,); Bitter warfare in Sonora between Sen’s 
and Mexicans. The Mexican ranchers were invading Seri territory. In 
1894 A.D. (5005 A.C.) two Anglo newspapermen were killed by the Seris 

on Tiburon Island. In 1896 A.D, (5007 A.C.) two more Anglos were killed 
on the island. The Seris were threatened with extermination and fought 
back vigorously, 

4987 - 4988 A.C. (1876-1877 A.D.); The Lakota rise up to stop the U.3. 
from violating their treaty rights. The Lakota win many battles but are 
finally forced to agree to peace. However , Sitting Bull and a group of 
followers hold out* 

4987 A.C, (1876 A.D, June 25); Custer and his troops (265 men) are anni- 
hilated by Sioux and Cheyenne at Little Big Horn. 

4988 A.C. (1877 A.D,); Chief Joseph and his Nez Perce followers make a 
her i oc effort to find freedom in Canada but U.S. troops refuse to allow 
them to leave the country, 

4988- 4992 A.C. (1877-1881 A.D.): Sitting Bull and his followers remain 

free in Canada but starvation finally forces them to agree to settle at 
Standing Rock, South Dakota, 

4989- 4990 A.C. (1878-1879 A.D. ) ; The Bannocks, along with Northern Paiute 
relatives, attempt to use armed force to protect their lands in Idaho and 
Oregon but are ultimately defeated, 

4990 A.C. (1879 A.D.): The White River Utes resist an attempt to force 

them to accept white domination and their BIA agent calls for troops. 
Warfare commenced on September 20, 1879 but was halted when Chief Ouray 
persuaded the Utes to make peace. 

4993-5047 A,C» (1882-1936 A.D. ) : Mexican politicians begin to try to 

acquire Yaqui and Mayo lands again. Cajeme calls up his 4,000 Yaqui 
troops and warfare begins. On May 16, 1885 (4997 A.C.) 1,100 Mexicans 
attack Cajeme 3 s for at Anil and were defeated. In May, 1886 (4997- A.C. ), 
however. Anil was captured and Cajeme was executed in I 887 (4998 A.C.). 
Other Yaquis continued to resist as guerri 1 1as ; al 1 through the- l890 ! s 
( 5 OOI A.C.) and on to 1936 ( 504-7'A. C , } . Many Yaquis f led to Arizona, 
while others were sold as slaves. Guerrilla resistance eventually won 
back much of the old Yaqui lands after 1910 (5021 A.C.). 
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4994 A,C, (1883 A.D.): Sarah Winnemueca began lecturing and writing on 

behalf of her Northern Paiute people (publishing Life Among the Paiute y 
in order to reach White public opinion on behalf of the Indians. 

4996 a . C » (1885 A.D.): Louis Riel and his Cree-Metis followers rebel 

against Canadian agression in the Saskatchewan River area. 

ij.ii.qo-.qnQl A.C , (1888-1890 A.D.); Sitting Bull leads the Sioux in resis- 
tance to the sale of any more Sioux lands. As a part of the resistance 
effort the so-called "Ghost Dance" spreads among the Sioux. The U.S. 
tries to suppress the movement * Sitting Bull is killed* and 200 Sioux 
of both sexes are murdered. 

9000-5006 A.C, (1889-1895 A.D.): The Kickapoos of Oklahoma who had come 

up from Mexico refuse to agree to the Dawes Act and its allottment sys- 
tem. Finally* a fake agreement is forged by the government but the Kick- 
apoos still hold out for several years. 

5011-5021 A.C. (1900-1910 A.D,): The Porfirio Diaz dictatorship in Mex- 

ico decides to capture Yaquis and ship them as slaves to Yucatan and Te- 
huantepec. This practice continued on fo. 10 years s !t was designed to 
exterminate the Yaquis* who were still fighting. 

5012 A.C. (1901 A.D. ) : Samaria Indian Baptist Church is organized in 

Virginia by the Chickahominy people. At about this same time the Sam- 
aria Indian School was established by the Indian people and a teacher 

was hired, (Later the county school system agreed to take over the school.; 

5013 A.C. (1902 A.D.)i 200 Yaqui guerrillas liberate 600 other Yaquis 
from four haciendas near Hermosillo*. Sonora. 900 Mexicans soldiers later 
recapture most* but the guerrillas escaped. 

5016-5017 A.C. (1905-1906 A.D.): About 200 Kickapoos leave Oklahoma to 

get away from Anglo greed and anti-lndianism. They journey to Coahuila 
to be near the other Kickapoos still living there. Unfortunately, they, 
were defrauded and abused by a white man they trusted. In 1907 the lnrni- 
grant Kickapoos were moved to Sonora, near the Arizona border. Finally 
some returned to Oklahoma in 1916 but others drifted in northern Mexico,, 
without land of any value, 

5017 A.C, (1906 A.D.): Led by Yukiema, the traditionalist Hopis left 

Oraibi and formed Hotevi 1 la as a center of Indianism, 

5019 A.C, (1908 A.D.):' The modern Chickahominy Tribe was officially 
organized with William H. Adkins as chief. The tribal officers also in- 
cluded an assistant chief, clerk, treasurer and counci 1 members. 

5011 A.C. (1910 A.D,): Yaqui guerri lias, still f i ghti ng , joi n up wi th 
Mexicans to help overthrow the Diaz dictatorship in Mexico. 
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5022- 5026 A.C, (191 1-1915 A.D.): Seneca Nation (Alleganey) tries to hire 

an attorney to press collections of back rent due from Sa 1 amanaca whites, 
but Federal government refuses to grant funds for that purpose. In 1915 
Seneca Council adopts resolution cancelling the defaulted leases but BIA 
takes no action. 

5023 A.C. (1912 A.O.); Dr. Carlos Montezuma, a Yavapai and one of the 
original members of the "Society of American Indians" broke away to found 
his own publication, the Wassaja. This periodical may well be regarded 
as the first militant Indian journal of this century. Montezuma desired 
the abolition of the Bureau of Indian Affairs on the spot* 

5023- 5030 A.C, (1912-1919 A.D.)r Yukioma was imprisoned for resistance, 
excercising his freedom of speech and for refusing to obey the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs' agents orders, 

5025-5030 A.C. (1914-1919 A,D,)i Six Nations declare war on Germany. 

5029-5031 A.C. ( 1918-1 920 1 s A.D.)t Dr. Carlos Montezuma, editor of the 
Wassaja returned to Arizona and became more of a nationalist, fighting 
not only for the destruction of the BIA but also for the preservation 
of traditional native identity and values. He also helped to organize 
the Pimas and others to resist government programs, 

5030 A.C, (1919 A.D. ) : The Indians of Mendocino, Lake, and Sonoma count- 
ies, California, formed the Society of Northern California Indians to 
seek justice, to publish a history of their people, to get better schools, 
etc. At about the same time the Mission Indian Federation was formed in 
southern California for similar purposes, 

5033 A.C. (1922 A.D.): Iroquois from Ontario ask Winston Churchhi 1 1 

(then Colonial Secetary) for help and appeal to the League of Nations 
at Geneva, (An Iroqois went there on his own Six Nations passport.) 

The Indians were resisting a new white-imposed style of government, 

5034 A.C. (1923 A.D«)s Navajo Tribal Council first meets, "The orig- 
inal Council was organized by the late H.J. Hagerman , to ratify oil 
leases, but at his insistence was continued to enable the tribe to have 
some voice in its own affairs." 

5035 A.C. (1924 A.D.); Six Nations Pageant started by Emilv General - 

to keep alive i roquoi s history and viewpoint, end to resist ounted police 
among them also. 

5035 A.C. (1924 A.D.): Iroquois in U.S, don't ask for citizenship, 

seldom use right to vote afterwards. 

5036 A.C. (1925 A.D.); Clinton Rickard of Tuscarora helps to organize the 
Indian Defense League - its principal object to provide a defense for 
Indians too poor to pay for counsel. The first victory was to re— estab- 
lish Jay Treaty (1794 A.D.) right to pass freely back and forth between 
Canada and the U.S. 
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5038 A.C . (1927 A.D.): Longhouse religion established at St, Regis - 

challenges Christianity. Also revived at Caughnawaga in spite of Catholic 
suppression (Quebec). 

SPSS A.C. (1927-1930 A.D,)? The Native American people of British Colum- 
bia were forced to resist aggression on the part of the Canadian White 
government. As a result they organized the "Allied Tribes" and waged a 
largely unified battle until 1927 A.D, (5038 A.C Q ). The Indian lost the 
first round of the struggle but by 1930 A.C, (5041 A.C.) a new organiza- 
tion the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, had been created to con- 
tinue the struggle. 

5041 £ C. (1930 A,D,): Miss Emily General and Iroquois delegation go to 

England, fighting for traditional government. 

5047 A.C, (1936 A.D.); The Yaqui s win back part of their old lands, but 
only 2,500-3,000 are living there with 12,000 still scattered in Sonora, 
Arizona and elsewhere. Yaqui garrisons exist in every Yaqui town, 

5047 A.C, (1936 A.D.); Navajo Tribal Council voted to replace itself, 

A committee and Rev, Bernard Haile, 0FM, went around and got 250 nom- 
inations. Only 70 of these 250 were chosen. This aroused hostility. 

5048 A.C, (1937 A.D.); A group of young Navajos led by Howard Gorman, 
organized the Navajo Eastern Boundary Association, It's purpose was 
to obtain land for the 9,000 Navajos residing on the so-called public 
domain to the east of the reservation. 

5050 A,C, (1939 A. D,)r The Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe launched new legal 
efforts to oust white squatters, securing widespread Indian support, 

5050 A.C, (1939 A«D,)s Tonawanda Seneca Council notifies Governor Lehman 
on May 7, that all state laws would "discontinue to be recognized by the 
Tonawanda Board of the Seneca Nation." 

5050 A.C, (1939 A,D,)s At a closed session of the A1 1 Pueblo Council, 
the right of Indians to vote in New Mexico was discussed. A proposal 
was made to take legal action to get vote. But Pueblos were somewhat re- 
luctant to get involved in state politics. 

5050 A.C, (1939 A.D-,); Tonawanda Council sends "a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence" to governor of N.Y. v declaring that the band no longer wishes the 
state to assume any authority over tribal affairs. Suits launched to re- 
gain title to lost property, 

5050 A.C, (1939 A,D,)s Seneca Nation (Allegany Reservation) elects a new 
governing board which seeks to collect rents owed by Whites of Salomanca, 
N.Y,, living on Seneca land, also seek to increase rents which were extrem- 
ly low. On March 4-th, the Seneca Council declares delinquent leases can- 
celled. 
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5051 fl.C, (1940 A. D . ) ; Most Indians register for the drafts but a few 
Papagos under the leadership of a religious leader, a few U J -- , six Hopis 
from Hotevilla, and a number of Seminoles refused, 

5051 A.C. (19A0 A.D.)s Seminoles refuse to register for draft because 
they were still technically at war with the U.S. 

Iroquois objected because of having declared war on Germany in 1917 
and never having made peace, also because they were not citizens of the 

U.S. 

5052 A.G. (1941 A,D,): U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that Iroquois 

Confederation members are citizens of U.S. Case arose because Warren Green, 
an Onondaga, protested against the Selective Service Act on grounds that 

the Onondaga were independent and not subject to laws of the U.S. 

5053 A.C. (1942 A.D,); Six Nations declare war on Axis powers on July 18, 

5055 A.C. (1944 A.D.); Important powwow held in N.Y City on February 18, 
by Indian Confederation of America* where Indians and friends gathered 
for dances from 15 tribes. Purpose to aquaint N.Y. people with Indian 
Culture and to raise money to help needy Indians in N.Y. area 

5055 A.C. { 1944 A.D.); Delegates from 27 states, representing more than 
50 tribes met at Denver on November 15 and formed the N.C.A.I. (National 
Congress of American Indians) "to enlighten the public, preserve Indian 
cultural values, seek an equitable adjustment of tribal affairs, and se- 
cure and preserve their rights under treaties 

5056 A.C. (1945 A.D.); Iroquois send a delegation to the U.N. in San 
Francisco ( Six Nations Reservation) seeking membership, 

5057 A.C. (19^6 A.D,); Sun Dance held by Arapahos in Wyoming, war veter- 
ans attended. 

5057 A.C. (1946 A.D.): Twenty-three Navajo delegates under 86 year old 

Council Chairman Henry Chee Dodge, go to Washington, D.C. to ask for 
more schools, more hospitals, more land, and more irrigation facilities. 

It was Chee Dodge's 8th trip (1st was to attend Cleveland's inauguration.) 

5058 A.C. (1947 A.D.)* Miss Emily General of Iroquois, quits teaching job 
rather than swear oath of allegiance to British Crown. 

5059 A.C, (19^8 A.D.); Iroquois lead fight against bills in Congress for 
state jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, Philip Cook, Ray Fadden 
and Mad Bear Anderson draw up a leaflet on bills. 

5059 A.C. (1948 A.D,); Bills were passed in Congress for state jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal cases in N.Y. Iroquois protested extensively. 
Edmund Wi 1 son thinks this set off modern Iroquois protest movement. 
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5060 A . C . (1949 A.D.): Letter datelined "Hopi Indian Empire" 6 chiefs^ 

four interpreters and 16 Hopis wrote to Presidents l) Refuse to file 
land claim because "they had already claimed the whole Western Hemis- 
phere long before Col umbos' great, great grandmother was born. We will 
not ask a White man, who came to us recently, for a piece of land that 
is already ours," 2) Refuse to lease oil land, "This land is not for 
leasing or for sale, this is our own sacred soil, 3) Refuse to accept 
BIA plans for "rehabilitation". 4) Turn down Hoover Commission propos- 
al (termination) "There is something terribly wrong with your system of 
government because after all these years we are still licking on the bones 
and crumbs that fall to us from your tables," 5) Hopis refuse to be 
bound by NATO "We want to come to our own destiny in our own way ... our 
tradition and religious training forbides us to harm, kill and molest 
anyone. We therefore, objected to our boys being forced to be trained 

to become murders and destroyers". 

5061 A , C , (1950 A.D.): Sun Dance is revived among the Sioux, 

VII. The Reawak ened Lnd ian: 

The Contemporary Native Struggle for Liberations $068-5082 A.C, (1957- 

wrxrpTr 

I nt reduction ; In 1957 A.D, (5068 A.C«), in New York and Ontario, the 
modern Indian struggle moved into a new, active, aggressive stage. Dur- 
ing the late 1950's (5069 A.C.) this movement spread rapidly to all of 
the U.S. and Canada. 

5068 A.* - (1957 A,D,)s Standing Arrow of the Mohawks led a group of In- 

dians on to lands claimed by non- Indians on Schoharie Creek, The Mohawks 
claimed the land under the treaty of 1784 A.D. (4895 A.C,) and denied the 
validity of later acquisition by the state of New York. This was the 
first open re-occupation of land by Indians in modern times. 

5068 A.C, (1957 A.D, March); N.Y, Power Authority engineers come to the 
house of Chief Clinton Rickard on Tuscarora Reservation to get permiss- 
ion to take soil tests, Rickards and council refuse permission. 

In September Tuscarora learn that part of reservation is to be 
taken for project. 1383 acres to be condemned. 

5068 A.C, (1957 A.D, June): Midwestern Inter-tribal Council organized in 

a meeting at University of South Dakota at Vermillion. President was 
Robert Burnette (Rosebud Chairman), it included tribal council members 
from Nebraska, S, Dakota and North Dakota. 

5068 A.C, (1957 A.D. August 30)? Senecas bring suit against Army to get 
injunction. Rejected by all courts, including Supreme Court on June 15, 
1959 (5060 A.C.) which left standing Court of Appeals ruling.. 

5068-5070 A.C, (1957-1959 A.D,)s The Indian Defense league (with members 
as far west as Tom Pee-saw of the Utes ) helped to mobilize traditionalist 
resistance and the League of North American Indians (L0NAI) became active. 
During the late 50's L0NAI and it's allies were to play a major role in 
the "Indian revolt". 
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5069 A.C. (1958 A.D.); State of N„Y, tries to force St, Regis Mohawks 
to pay state income taxes. Mad Bear comes to help St, Regis, (St, Regis 
is also involved in legal battles over siezures of lands for St, Lawr- 
ence seaway, 

5069 A,C, (1958 A.D. ) ; Miccosukee of Florida threathened by White land 
grabbers and Everglades Reclamation Project, When they hear of success 
of Tuscaroras they ask Mad Bear to advise them. He travels south for a 
meeting with them and other tribes. They discuss a project of unit g 
all of the Indians of North and South and Central America, and to l nd 
a buckskin of recognition to Fidel Castro, 

5069 A.C, (1958 A.D, April 16): Surveyor and police to invade Tuscarora 

Reservation, 100 troopers, deputies and police, Indians have signs up 
and plan a non— violent resistance. Leaders were William Rickard, John 
Hewitt and Mad Bear. 

Women lay down in front of trucks. Women kicked by surveyor. Some 
equipment damaged. Three leaders were arrested by police. Charges later 
dropped, Tuscarora wins victory in Federal Court of Appeals. Turns down 
$13 million for the land, 

5069 A.C. (1958 A.D, Julv)s Castro invites Six Nations and Mi ccosukees 
to send delegations to Cuba. They go in July to Havana. Iroquois hope 
Cuba will sponsor their case in the U.N. 

5069 A.C. (1958 A.D, December 12); Federated Indian Tribes organized in 
Los Angeles area to provide "a reservation social atmosphere" for urban 
Indian families. The objective was to allow urban Indians to really live 
as traditional Indians, at least on regular occasions, even while being 
in the city. 

5070 A.C. (1959 A.D. March 5)i 1300 supporters of hereditary chiefs march 

to council house where elective chief and hi s council were meeting behind 
locked doors. They take hinges off the doors, open up, and take over the 
government* Mad Bear presided at the Meeting. 5000 attend meeting . ^ Elec- 
tive Council is abolished and hereditary chiefs restored, and established 
Iroquios police with I.P. armbands. They resolve to become self sustaining. 

5070 A.C. (1959 A.D. ): Iroquois drivers were arrested on Six Nations Res- 

ervation by the new Iroquois police. Indian school teachers arrested and 
tried for treason, not punished, but had to swear support or be exiled. 

5070 A.C, (1959 A.D.); Mounties attack the Council house at Six Nations. 

130 Indians under Young Chief Logan, Emily General also there, plus reporters 
At 3 am, 60 mounties attack. Men "just stood" but women try to push 
mp's out. Men were dragged and clubbed, women were hurt. Cameramen tried 
to get pictures but one mp smashed the camera with a stick. 33 were ar- 
rested but charges were dropped. 

5070 A.C, (1959 A.D. March 29); Six Nations delegates and others (includ- 
ing Chief Julius Twohy and Ell a McCurely from Utah) met with the Miccos- 
ukee Nation in the Everglades. It was agreed to circulate three buckskins 
which would later be brought back together again after having been witnessed 
O y Indians across the nation, ‘When that occurred a "United Indian Nation" 
ERJC oul d be organized. 
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5070 A.C. (1959 A.D. Hay); Delegation of Hopis from Arizona came to New 
York to talk with U.N. officials. The wanted to explain Hopi prophecies 
and beliefs. They also visited Mad Bear and others at Onondaga Council. 

5070 A.C, (1959 A»D. June 25); Chief Ray Johnson of the Pit River Nation 
died while picketing for recognition of his people's land rights, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. Johnson and other Indians took Chief Johnson 1 s - body 
home after rejecting the BIA's callous offer to send his body back to Cal- 
ifornia. 

5072 A.C. (1961 A,P.)s The American Indian College Committee was organ- 
ized in California by Jack D. Forbes, Carl Gorman and Mary Gorman. A pro- 
posal for an "American Indian University" was developed and widely distrib- 
uted. 

5072 A.C, (1961 A.D. June 13-20); 460 Indians of 90 tribes gather in 

Chicago for the American Indian Chicago Conference. "Declaration of In- 
dian Purpose" was prepared, stressing justice and self-determination. 

The recommendations were ignored by the Kennedy administration. Congress 
and the B I A. 

5072 A.C. (1961 August); A group of Indian youth, mostly college students, 
meet to organize the National Indian Youth Council. The NIYC begins pub- 
lication of the American Aborigine and American Before Columbus . Leaders 
included Clyde Warrior, Melvin Thom, Herbert Blatchford, and Hank Adams. 

5073 A.C. (1962); A proposal for an "American Indian Studies" program was 
developed at San Fernando Valley State College by Prof. Jack D. Forbes. 

It was never given serious attention by college officials. The proposal 
called for a major in Indian Studies. 

5074 A.C, (1963 A«D.)s The Native American Movement is launched in Ven- 
tura County and Los Angeles County in California. The NAM, co-founded 
by Jack D. Forbes, Enrique Orozco, and Antonio del Buono, was designed 
to create sentiments of unity among persons of native blood, in North 
and South America, and especially Indians and Mexican Americans. The 
NAM advocated American Indian and Mexican-Ameriean universities, pride 
in Indian descent, and first used the Aztec word Aztlan to refer to the 
Southwest* The NAM also began to use "Native American" instead of "In- 
dian". 

5074 A.C. (1963 A.D.)s Omahas stage a "war dance" in front of the Douglas 
County Courthouse in Omaha, Nebraska as a public protest against discrim- 
ination in employment. 

5074 A.C* (1963 A.D. February): Francis Le Quier (Ojibway), Chairman, 

Committee for the Great Council Fire, calls for the unity of all North 
and South American Indians. 

5074 A.C. (1963 A.D. December); State of Washington Courr rules against 
Indian fishing rights and State Fisheries' wardens begin campaign against 
Indian fisherman. 
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5075 A.C. (1964 A.D, ) ; Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Costo organize the American 
Indian Historical Society in San Francisco and begin publishing The I nd— 
i an Historian. The AIMS also sponsored workshops for teachers to improve 
teaching about the Indian heritage. 

5075 A.C. (1964-1971 A.D.): Indians of Washington State decide to protect 

their ancient fishing rights in spite of state efforts to take them away. 
"Fish— ins" begin, with many persons arrested. The Survival of American 
Indian Inc. group is organized. Indians and non— Indians come from ail over 
to help but in spite of many fish-ins and court victories, the State of 
Washington refuses to reorganize the treaty rights* In 1971 Hank Adams 

is shot by whites, many others are beaten up, etc. 

5076 A.C. (1965 A.D. winter): Traditional Cherokees, led by Finis Smith 

organize the Five County Cherokee organization to fight for the restora- 
tion and revitalization of the Cherokee Nation. 

5077 A.C. (1966 A.D. Spring); John Chewie, Cherokee, is arrested for 
killing a deer out of season on Cherokee land. He is tried in Jay, Okla- 
homa, but 500 armed Cherokees surround the courthouse to see that justice 
is done. The case was then transfered to the federal courts. 

5078 A.C. (1967 A.D,)s California Indian people, both native and out-of- 
state, organize the first all-Indian educational movement, the California 
Indian Education Association with David Risling Jr. as chairman. In Oct- 
ober this group staged the first all— Indian statewide educational confer- 
ence in U.S, history. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D.); An American Indian Communi ty University Pilot 
Porject directed by Jack D* Forbes, was begun in November with a grant 
from the Donner Foundation, Inc. Its purposes were; to begin meeting the 
needs for American Indians, to provide Indian-oriented training for non- 
Indians, and to demonstrate the feasibility of developing an American 

I ndi an Col 1 ege. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D. summer); United Native Americans organized in the 
San Francisco region. UNA sought to unify all persons of Indian blood 
throughout the Americas and to develop a democratic, grass-roots organi- 
zation. Its purpose wa s "to work, without compromise, for native control 
of native affairs at every level." Lehman Brightman was the president. 

UNA published Warpath . a militant, pan— I ndi ani st newspaper. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D. summer); The BIA decides to restore some services 
to California Indians, such as Johnson-0 1 Mai 1 ey funds, and college scho- 
larships, due to campaigns of the California Indian Education Association 
and I ndi an— control 1 ed California Indian Legal Services, Inc. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D. June 25)? A coalition of Indian people in California 
succeed in blocking the establishment of new all-white Commission on In- 
dian Affairs in California. They persuaded the Senate Finance Committee 
to change it to an all-Indian Commission. 
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5079 A.C. 0968 A.D. October)? Stanley Smart, leading Nevada Indian, 
tested Nevada's anti -Indian hunting laws by killing a deer on the so- 
called public domain. He was arrested and jailed, but eventually won 
his case. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D, October)? United Native Americans members, led 
by Lee Brightman, picketed 0E0 offices in San Francisco in protest. They 
forced OEQ to release $48,000 to the Neighborhood Friendship House for 

Indian programs. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D. November 16); United Native Americans sponsored 
a conference in Oakland, Calif 7 on "Indian Power and Federal Money." 

The conference publically exposed the U.S. colonial system and dis- 
crimination against Indians. Speakers included Lee Brightman, Dave 
Ri sling. Jack Forbes, Tom Campbell, and Morgan Otis. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D. November 29-Dee ember l)t The California Indian 
Education Association, the largest a'Tl -’Indian group in California, 
sponsored its second-annual statewide education conference. The meet- 
ing featured Indian speakers and panels run by Indians. Many teachers 
received training. 

5079 A.C. (1968 A.D. December 18); Mohawks of Akwesasne block traffic 
from U.S. to Canada through liheTr reservation in order to reassert their 
legal authority over the land and to protest illegal Canadian government 
actions. Many Mohawks were arrested. 

5080 A.C. 0969 A.D.)? The Rincon and La Jolla Indians filed a suit 
of $Tl8 million against the Escondido Mutual Water company, the city of 
Escondido, Secretary of the Interior, Walter Hickel and U.S. Attorney 
General John Mitchell for the "complete failure of the U.S. government 
to protect our valuable water rights". 

Indians claim the water company has been diverting their water 
from San Luis Rey River for 70 years without compensations to the Indians, 
so that their water supply is insufficient. 

5080 A.C. Cl 969 A.D.)? Thomas White Hawk sentenced to die for the mur- 
der of a jeweler, James Yeado, later had his sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment. Indians widely protested this case, which showed the 
double standard of justice in South Dakota. 

5080 A.C. (1969 A.d.) . Teaching of Indian languages launched in Califor- 
nia, with instruction in Hu pa taught by local Indian people. 

5080 A.C. C1969 A.D.)? I ndi an -control 1 ed National Indian Training and 
Research Institute created, headed by Francis McKinley, a Ute. 
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5080 A.C. (1969 A.D. January 1 6 ) : Na va jo CorrTnunity Coll eye upens its 
doors to students, being the first Indian-controlled college in 400 
years • The Navajo co liege, an' old project of tribal 1 eader D i 1 Ion 
Platero, is governed by an all-Navajo board. 

S080 A.C, (1969 A.D. spring): The Berkeley Campus Chapter of United 

Native Americans joins the Third World student strike and spurs the 
creation of a Native American Studies program. Leaders of the Indian 
effort were Lanada Means, Patty Silvas, Carmen Christy, Horace Spencer, 
and Jack D. Forbes. Other plans were also being developed on other 
California campuses. Dr. Forbes drafted a proposal for a College of 
Native American Studies to be created on one of the University of Calif- 
ornia campuses. The State Legislature endorsed the idea. 

5080 A.C. (1969 A.D. April 29); Stanley Smart, a Paiute Indian from 
the McDerml tt Reservation contested a fine imposed on him for shooting 
deer out of season on public land. 

Indians feel they can hunt and fish anywhere they want since they 
have untitled ownership of all the land in Northern Nevada. 

He said ", . . Never have we given away or sold the land we used. . .' 

The case was dismissed because of a technicality oversight on the 
part of the prosecution who forgot to show a county statute had been 
viol ated . 

5080 A.C, (1969 A.D.): California Indian Education Association, recog- 

nizing the need for an all-Indian college, directed their president 
David Ri sling to seek out suitable government surplus property for a 
Native American college. 

5080 A.C, (1969 A.D. June 30) : Dr. Forbes writes to Assistant HEW Sec- 

retary Veneman about a 640 acre site between Winters and Davis, and 
requests Veneman to look into its availability for an Indian-controlled 
school . 

SOSO A.C. (1969 A.D ) s Native American Student Union, bringing together 
Indian college students, was organized in California. Leaders included 
Dennis Turner, Lanada Means, and many others. 

5080 A.C, (1969 A.D. August) ; Ernest M, Benedict a Canadian Mohawk is 
developing a project called the North American Indian Traveling College. 
This college in a truck moves from one community to another offering 
training in work skills, information on how to start consumer coopera- 
tives and background in the cultural heritage of the Indian. 

5080 A.C. (1969 A.D. August); Indian students of Stony Bend Alberta 
Canada continue to boycott classes at the 12 room el ementary ^ school 
■f n protest against the principal who declines to take up residence on 

the reserve. , 

"We want the principal here so he can help us upgrade the school. 
Chief Snow said. He is determined to keep children away from the school 
until a principal is chosen who will live with the Indians. 
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5080 A.C, (1969 A. D . August); Indians of Cowi chan Lake band have estab- 
lished British Columbia's first Indian farm co-op association. 

They have made a contract to supply a Victoria winery with berries 
grown on 250 acres of the reserve. This co-op has solved some of their 
hard-core unemployment problems and also had a gross revenue of $ 30,000 
last year, 

5080 A.C. (1969 A.D. August 16-24): Traditionalist-nationalist Indians 

meet in New York state on the Tonawanda and Onondaga reservations. 

5080 A.C, (1969 A.D. August 26 ) 1 Some 1,000 Indians from 50 different 
tribes of the U.S, and Canada and Central America met in the third stage 
of the summer's North American Unity convention, held on the St. Regis 
Reserve, five miles from Cornwall, Ontario, 

The "Indians only" meeting was held in order "to talk about injus- 
tices and how they can and should be corrected. We want to encourage 
respect for our history and emphasize among all of us that we have basic 
rights which must be recognized, 

5080 A.C, ( 1 969 A.D. August 26); More than 1,000 Indian gathered togeth- 
er at the old Haida Village, 500 miles northwest of Vancouver, on the 
Clueen Charlotte Islands to celebrate the erecting of the first totem 
pole since the missionaries forbade such gatherings in the name of Christ- 
i ani ty , 

5080 A.C, (1969 A.D, August 30 ) 1 At an Indian Unity conference held 
near Hogansburg, N.Y. , delegates from 62 Indian nations of the U.S. and 
Canada met with Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau of Canada and the Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers to discuss the Canadian Governments re- 
fusal to recognize the Jay Treaty of 1 794 A.D. 

Canada claims that this freaty signed by the U.S. and Great Brit- 
ain, and which says that Indians are exempt from paying custom duties 
and permits them to travel freely anywhere in North America, was never 
ratified by the Canadian government. 

5080 A.C. {1969 A.D. September): Three Navajo students have filed suit 

against the Gallup Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial Association, because 
they felt their civil rights were violated when they were prevented from 
distributing a leaflet at the recent ceremonial. 

5080 A-C. (1969 A.D. September ) i Indians on Hoopa reservation in North- 
ern California believe the B I A has shortchanged them by as much as H 
million dollars. ■ 

They are complaining of the housing provided for them after the 
flooding of the Trinity and. Klamath Rivers in 1964 (5075 A.C.). 

B | A records show that as much as $427,000 — $1 ,417,000 has not 
been acounted for. 

5080 A.C, (1969 A.D. September)? Giant oil corporations put up hundreds 
of mi 1 1 ions of dol lars to acquire oil in Alaska belonging to the Eskimo. 
They also plan a pipeline across Eskimo and Tinneh lands. The Native 
Alaskans organize to defeat the pipeline and to secure a fair share of 
the wealth from the oil and land c«s«'e»ns. 
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5080 A.C. (1969 A.D. November 9-10); Small group of Indians land on 
A1 catraz , 



5080 A.C, (1969 A.D, November ll)s Leaders of the Six Nations confed- 
eracy declare that the Six Nations Reserve in Ontario, Canada, is a 
sovereign state and will not be governed by Ontario or Canada. 

5080 A.C. (1969 A.D, November 20 )s 1 if Indians land on Alcatraz. The 

next day 80 to 100 Indians of 20 tribes occupy Alcatraz Island to set 

up an Indian Cultural Center. By November 28 about 400 Indians were 
on the island. They defy the federal government and set up permanent 
occupancy. 

5080 A.C. (1970 A.D, January); Dr. Forbes writes to General Services 
Administration requesting information on the 640 acre site between Win- 
ters and Davis. This was later to become the site of D-Q, University. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. March 8); About 100 Indians occupy Ft. Lawton 
near Seattle in an effort to secure land for a cultural center. They 
were met by troops and 77 were arrested. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. March 14); Indians begin occupying BIA offices. 

Many occupy the Littleton, Colo. BIA office to protest anti— Indian 

employment policies of the Bureau. 



5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. spring): Indian and Chicano teams tour the D-Q site; 

they begin making plans for its acquisition. 



5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. May); Mohawk Indians of Akwesasne reoccupy Loon 
Island, illegally being squatted on by white recreation-seekers. On 
May 9 a group had occupied Stanley Island. The Mohawks claim 42 islands 
in St, Lawrence. 



5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. May 18); El -Em Porno Indians reoccupy Mu-Do-N Is- 
land in Clear Lake, California, They claimed the island was illegally 
acquired by Boi se— Cascade Corp. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. June): The Pit River Nation begins to reassert 

its ownership of ancient lands in California. Many Indians are arrested 
as the government refuses to recognize their rights. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. June 7 ) s Police raid the "Chicago American Indian 
Village" tent city behind Wrigley Field where Indians were protesting 
a lack of services for Indians in Chicago. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. July); Members of DQ.U board of Trustees meet with 
Yolo Native American Association to discuss the feasibility of establish- 
ing DQU. The concept of a united pan-Indian university was approved, 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. July)? Preliminary Proposal for D— Q, U prepared by 
the ad hoc committee of Indians and Chicanes - site examined again. 
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5081 A.C, (1970 A.D, July); DQ. is incorporated as a tax exempt, non- 
profit institution* The initial incorporators were Kenneth Martin, As- 
siniboine, David Ri sling, Hoopa-Yurok-Karok, and Jack Forbes, Powhatan. 

5081 A ,C, (1970 A.D. September): About 50 Indians from different tribes 

in the U.S. climbed to the top of Mount Rushmore and announced they were 
"taking over", until 123,000 acres of Indian land that was unjustly tak- 
en for a gunnery range in World War i| is returned to them. 

5081 A»C. (1970 A.D. October); The Carib Indians of Dominica have taken 
their land dispute with the local government to the United Nations. 

The 1200 descendants of the original settlers are settled on a gov- 
ernment reservation of some 3,700 acres at Salybia, on the island's east 
coast, but the government has refused to grant the Indians title to the 
1 and . 

5081 A.C . (1970 A.D. October 29-30) : Senator George Murphy's office is- 

sues a press release dated October 28, that the DQ.-U site is to go to 
the University of California. This is in spite of the fact that DQ„-U 
had submitted the only legally complete request for the site. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. November 3): Native American Students occupy the 

former Army Communi cation facility between Davis and Winters in support 
of DQ.-U. Also DQ.-U trustees initiate court action to prevent the il- 
legal transfer of the site to the University of California. 

5081 A.C. (1970 A.D. December 2)s Taos Indians win their long battle 
to recover ownership of the sacred Blue Lake region of 48,000 acres. 

5082 A.C. (1971 A.D. January 15): The Department of H.E.W- assigns 

Army Communications site to DQ.-U for custody. At 12 noon the keys are 
transfered to Tom Campbell, DQ-U trustee (Porno Indian). 

5082 A.C. (1971 A.D. April 2): The federal government formally turns 

the title to 650 acres over to the trustees of DCL-U University. The In- 
dians and Chi canos then held a pow— wow and victory celebration. 
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